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Wherever you see the Victor dog 
there is a Victor dealer who will gladly 
play for you—without obligation—any 
Victor music you want to hear. 


The Victor dog is the trade-mark of only one talking-machine—the 
Victor, the world’s greatest musical instrument. 


The Victor dog stands for all that is newest and best in music. It 
is on the horn and cabinet of every | 7%/ov, on every | 7ctrola, and on 
every Victor Record. 

The next time you see the Victor dog, stop in and hear 
the Victor—you’|ll be amazed at its wonderful true-to-life 
renditions of the best music and entertainment of every kind. 


There’s a Victor for YOU—$10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100; the 
Victrola, $200, $250—and your dealer will sell on easy terms if desired. 
Write for complete catalogues of the Victor, the Victrola, and of the 3000 Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berlir ompany, Mo il, ¢ adian Dis 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for September will be found in the September number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and October Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S FOR OCTOBER 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 








The new “Graustark”’ 


story has made a hit from the very start. 


No serial story in years has taken such a grip on the reading 


public as Mr. McCutcheon’s 


“Truxton The third 


King. 


installment will be the leading feature of the October number 


of AINSLEE’S. 


MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 


The complete novel, “The Whirlpool,” 
return to the magazines after a considerable absence. 


Miss Seawell’s 
Her new 


marks 


story is one of international marriage, the heroine of which is 
an American woman whose tragic experiences will stir the 
sympathy of every one who reads of them. 


J. W. MARSHALL will have 
one of the funniest short stories 
that ever was written. “The Med- 
dlers” tells of the attempts of a 


bunch of cowboys to take care of 


a baby. 
GERTRUDE WARDEN will 


be represented with another of her 
absorbing tales of Sylvia Sligh, 
called “Vhe Millionaire's Son and 
Heir.” 

JANE W. UTHRIFE. will 
have another of her delightful stories 
of bridge, called “The Winning 
Suit.” 


WILLIAM 


forecast of the coming musical 


season in 


CHARLES NEVILLE 
BUCK will contribute an intensely 
interesting tale, “4 Corner in 
Coupons,” which shows that captains 
of industry are not invulnerable. 


WOLCOTT BEARD con- 
tributes a tale of a man who, 
through no fault of his own, is an 
outcast, but still has sentiment 
enough left to help a woman in 
trouble. 


STEEL WILLIAMS has a 
Western story, one of the best he 
has ever done, called “Brake-Beam 
Tompkins.” 


ARMSTRONG is with us again in_ his charming 


New York. ‘This 


series 


promises to be the best that he has ever done. 








PRICE FIFTEEN CENTS. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good by 8.” 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


OLTAIRE 


Famous St. Hubert Guild Edition 


AT LESS THAN 30 PER CENT. 


Of ORIGINAL Publishers’ Price 
Only 84 Sets to be Sacrificed 


AFTER THESE SETS ARE GONE THIS EDITION WILL 
POSITIVELY BE WITHDRAWN FROM THE MARKET 


E have acquired after many months of negotiation the entire manufac- 
turing rights on the works of VOLTAIRE from the famous St. Hubert 
Guild of Art Craftsmen. The only complete edition of VOLTAIRE’S works 
in English containing the celebrated TOBIAS SMOLLETT’S notes taken from 
the famous 18th Century Translation, specially edited and revised, with a 
masterly critique and biography of VOLTAIRE by the Right Honorable JOHN 
MORLEY, Member of Parliament. Only 84 sets of their exquisite De Luxe 
edition were on hand—NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN $172.00—WE WILL 
SACRIFICE THESE AT 70 PER CENT. DISCOUNT—DON'’T MISS THIS 
OPPORTUNITY. 


You All Know VOLTAIRE 


OLTAIRE was exiled from his country, yet rose again and again on the crest 
of popular and fashionable favoritism and had the leaders of the Courts of 
France, England and Germany for devoted worshippers 
VOLTAIRE was the foremost of Philosophers, the most eminent of 
most brilliant of Wits, the most subtle of Satirists, 
of the suffering, a lovely and loving and amoro 
very Shakespeare in drama and, as a teller of 
the world has ever known. 
So numerous are 


Historians, the 
a terror to tyranny, a champion 
is poet, a most perceptive traveler, a 
storigs, the drollest and richest that 


his subjects, so many his styles, so sound his reasoning, so beauti- 
ful his fancy and so gay his humor that his writings are most instructive, intensely 
interesting and a pleasure for every mood of the human mind 

VOLTAIRE’S works one and all are masterpieces. § Vast, incomprehensive, as is 
human life, every phase of the known and every speculation as to the unknown 
is tobe found in his wonderful writings 
As a_man of letters and master of style he is supreme 
VOLTAIRE is commended by all authorities, many placing him above 
Shakespeare. He is so great, his writings so profound yet of such deep 
interest, as to be above discussion 


Ains, 
9-09 


The 


READ HOW THIS BEAUTIFUL EDITION Werner 


Company 
WAS MADE pers 
You may send 
This edition is printed from new large type, very readable, on 
a special antique finished paper, iitustrated from 
old French designs, which form in themselves a rare gal- 
lery of famous historical characters The work contains ave " ‘ size 8x5 
wer 6c yhotogravure illus io s ‘ing colore« inches, beautifully us- 
ove a I ie :! h togr a. il ustrati ns, 45 hy c - an 1 trated by over 160 photo- 
y and, orming a col ection ot gems by t 1e world s gravures, 45 being colored by 
most famous artists These 43 De Luxe Volumes hand—bound in Red English 
with Index are handsomely and durably bound Buckram, with gold backs—head 
in Red English Buckram, the volumes are bands and gold tops. i ate 

rani ‘>= al actor » you $3 a 
stamped upon the back in gold, with gold and $3.00 a month for 19 
tops and _head-bands, and each volume ) If I decide not to keep the 
contains an Illuminated Title-Page, ; I will advise you within ten 
days, and ship, as requested, at your ex- 
YOU WANT THIS BARGAIN pense. 
— The Coupon don’t obligate you—MAIL TODAY 
—Examine the Books—We know you will ™ 
ame 

keep them. 


exquisite 


2X 
ill 


NER COMPANY, Street Address 
AKRON, OHIO 


City and State 


Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OUTDOOR VACATION 


A SHORT SEA TRIP TO 









AFFORDING PLEASURE 
AND REST 


OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, RICHMOND OR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VIA 


OLD DOMINION LINE 





Round trip tickets, 
including meals 
and stateroom 
berth on Old Do- 
minion Steamers, 
NEW YORK 
TO 
NORFOLK 
OR 
OLD POINT 


AND RETURN 


$14.00 

















Round trip dckas 
including meais 
and stateroom 
berth on Old Do- 
minion Steamers, 
NEW YORK 
TO 
RICHMOND 
OR 
Washington, D. C, 
AND RETURN 


$15.00 











THE ONLY DIRECT LINE TO OLD POINT COMFORT AND NORFOLK WITHOUT CHANGE 
Steamers are all equipped with the United Wireless Telegraph System 
STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEKDAY AT 3 P. M. 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, Pier 26, North River, Foot of Beach Street, New York 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, Desk “W” 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager 


J. J. BROWN, General Passenger Agent 


General Offices, 81-85 Beach Street, New York 














PIERREPONT 


43-45-47 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK 


QUIET, REFINED AND 
MODERN 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Apartments of All Sizes, Both 
Furnished and _ Unfurnished 


Transient Rates for Room and 








Bath, $2.50eper Day and More 





EUROPEAN PLAN 








Tell the substitutor: 












HARRY L. BROWN I 


“No, thank you, 





want what I asked for. 





Teteere 












Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUAKE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
hotel architecture 











; Phe finest type of modern 

i j Beautifully furnished) Com- 

Rex pes 

fe ery heart of New York, 

Ea wher tt and fashion of metrop 

fenta olis centre 

\ Room #1.50 and 82.00 
Room and Bath €2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 85.00 


1e far famed for their excel 






Service and 
ence. Delightful afternoon and 


“ ey Lise 
>» Send for particulars and hand 


Dy ALA. CADDAGAN (4. ; 


0 Managiny Director 





(ood bye.” 
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Boston, 


complete organization, its imposing Conservatory 
Residence building oiler exceptional facilities fc 


advantages for literary study. 


demand as teachers and musicians. 
The privilege of lectures, concerts and recitals, 


A number of tree violin scholarships available 


GRAND OPE 


House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 
Office open for registration September 9th. 
For particulars and year book, address 








yEARN TOW 
: SEM 


ADVERT 


We will teach you by correspondence 
the most fascinating and rotitable 
profession in the world. Send for our 
beautiful prospectus. It's Free. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
Address § Dept. 910, P: B’ldg., Chicago 
either office? Dept. 910,150 Nassau St., New York 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to San We wil 


teach you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, Omes 10 


draw for magazines and PAGE RUILDING 
newspapers. CHICAGO 


Send for catalog. 










































thoroughly under our perfect method of training that 

many are able to sell their stories before they complete 
the course. We also help those who want a market for their stories. 
Write for particulars. SCHOOL OF SHORT STORY WRITING, 
Dept. 10, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave. and 40th St., Chicago. 


COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what vou can do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week as illus- 
trator or cartoonist for newspapers or magazines. 
My practical system of personal individual lessons 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn so 





by mail will develop your talent Fifteen years 
essful work for newspapers and magazines 
jualifies me to teach you. Send me your sketch 
of President Taft with 6c in stamps and I will 
yn you a test yo mn “esep? ~~ — of 
lrawings showin: sibilitie 
THE LANDON SCHOOL of iiustrating and 
1444 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, O rtooning 





I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write forlarce catalogue 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering | 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 





Tell the substitutor: 


ADVE R TISER 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR. 


School Year Begins September 16, 1909. 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 


masters. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 


pearing before audiences, and the daily associations are rae ‘er advantages to the music student. 


This school gives a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals, 
The conductors, stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. Through 
this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera 








New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


building and splendid equipment, and the new 
9 students. Every department under special 


the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 


for 19 


RA SCHOOL 











RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 













“TRAVELING 
: SALESMEN 


earn big salaries. Over 600,000 employed in the 
United States and Canada. The demand for good 
m Salesmen exeeds the supply. We will Low 4 you to 

be one by mail and assist you to secure ag osition 

through our EE EMPL OYMENT BU EAU. 
We receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have 
assisted thousands of men to secure good positions or better salaries. 
A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to $75 a 
month, have since earned from $100 to $500 a month and expenses 
Hundreds of good openings for the fall ie If you want to secure a good 
position or inc — = earnings our fre k ‘‘A Knight of ‘v0 Grip”’ 
will show th Write or call for it to “ott Address nearest offi 

DEPT. 116 ‘NATION AL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ‘ASSOCIATION 

Now York, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 








IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age companyin America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment o f capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YO y our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page bk. free 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 3023 Reaper Block, Chicago 
TU DY adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
See ators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
to fakes spare time only. Three courses— 


P reparatory, Business, College. P: repares for 
practice. il ee your con- 
dition and prospectsin business. a 


Students an graduates every- 
where. Full p culars and 
Easy “o Plan free. 
Correspondence ‘School 


pragu: 
705 Majestic Bldg, I Detroit, Mich. 














The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Monthly Income for Life 


The Prudential 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





Newest Monthly Income Policy 





Provides a Cash Payment at death of Insured 
AND THEN a regular MONTHLY INCOME 


for your wife for 20 years or for life. 


Cost is Low. 





Write now for Particulars and cost for you. Address 
Dept. 90 Give your age and age of Beneficiary. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





























Tell the 


ubstitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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pyright, 1909, bv Ainsiee Mazazine Co., New York 
Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any ot the c 
Entered Se tember 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congre 


WARNING Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. 


have been thus victimized. 
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FOR 
Cover Design 
Frontispiece 
Truxton King. Serial 
Lourdes. Short Story 
Out of School. 


The Civilized. 


Short Story 
Poem 
St. Martin’s Summer. Complete Novel 
The Song. Poem 
Around the Bridge Table. Essay 
The Lion Tamer. Short Story 
Found Wanting. Short Story 
On the Mountain. Poem 
Jonas Burton’s Will. Short Story 
On the Veranda. Short Story 
The Woman Fearer. Short Story 
In Musicland. Essay 

The Other Woman’s Game. 
A Challenge. Poem 
Marianne. Short Story 
Essay 


Plays and Players 


For Book Lovers. Essay 










ALY supsceipTion $1.80 





Monthly Publication issued by Ainstee Macazine Co.. Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New Yorl:. 


“SEPTEMBER .- 


Short Story 


As 


C. Warde Trave. 
Harrison Fisher 

George Barr McCutcheon 
Herman Whitaker 

P. G. Wodehouse . 
Theodosia Garrison 
Marie Van Vorst . 
Torrance Benjamin 
Arthur Loring Bruce 
Campbell Mac Culloch 
Owen Oliver 

Isabel Ecclestone Mackay . 
Gertrude Warden 
Quentin M. Drake 

Steel Williams 

William Armstrong 


Jane W. Guthrie . 


John Kendrick Bangs 


F. Berkeley Smith 
A First Nighter 


Archibald Lowery Sessions 


SINGLE COPIES FIFTE 





No, 2 


1909 


Ormond G,. Smith, President; George C. Smith, Secretary and Treasurer. 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Copyright, 1900, by Ainslee Magazine Co., Great Britain. 
i ontents of this Magazine either wholly or in part 
s of March 2, 1879 


Complaints are daily made by persons who 
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All rights reserved. 
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bath ih mcawe 





It was not so very many vears ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 


unknown among any class. 


‘How did people ever get along without it !°’ 
The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they 
Even the best people were content if they gave no v7s7b/e signs of 


now. 


you exclaim. 


are 
uncleanliness. 


And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 


be had with a grand weekly 


‘“wash-up”’! 


The standard of househo/d cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the 


standard of Jersonal cleanliness. 


out of date as the grand weekly bath. 


‘The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 


—that is the new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by 
Hand 


realized that it is 
think that a 
house is clean because it gives 
no visible dirt as it 
would be to think that 


It now is 
just as absurd to 
signs of 
a person 


must be clean because /e gives 
no visible signs of dirt. The 
truth is that a house reveals 
hidden dirt just as a_ person 
reveals hidden dirt. The _ pe- 
culiar sour, musty odors of a 
house may not be noticed by 
the occupants, because they are 
so used to them; but it is not 
so with visitors. Always these 
odors must exist where dirt is 
permitted to accumulate; and 
their existence is always a dan 
ger signal, indicating the pres- 


ence of decomposing and putrid 
atoms and the germs of disease. 


AMERICAN VACUUM 


Tell the substitutor: 


only $25, 
vo 


at 


at 


Fully protected by 


patents 


IT EATS UP THE DIRT 












The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER costs 
=) You carry it around as easily as 
u would a pail of water, and you work it 
by hand with an ease that makes the labor 
of cleaning seem like play Fither this or 
a total cost of $60 or 865, von can enjoy 
luxury of having your machine equip 
ped with a first-class motor t is readily 
attached to any electric-lig t a 
our various agencies. If 1 gen 
handy. write us direct. Val uable be oklet 





on cleaning problem sent free 


“No, thank you, I want what f asked for. 


The most thorough possible cleanliness every da) 


Or Electric 


Motor 
It is the IDEAL VACUUM 
EANER that has _ brought 
about the new = standard of 


household cleanliness. 


Thorough cleanliness 


ever) 
day of course was impossible 
with the old-style implements. 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which /Azdden dirt 
can be removed, that never 
seatters dust, that makes and 
keeps things really clean 
through and_ through. The 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
has brought this wonderful 
system within the” every-day 


reach of all. 


CLEANER CO., 225 G. Fifth Ave., New York 


(,00d-bye.” 
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“AT LAST SHE LEANED NEAKER TO HIM, 
DROPPING THE ASH FROM 
HER CIGARETTE.” 
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fom rince Robin, a I 
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grounds to-day and show me where 
the duchesses dawdle and the count- 
esses cavort. I’m ashamed to say it, 
Hobbs, but since yesterday I’ve quite 
lost interest in the middle classes and 
the component parts thereof. I have 
suddenly acquired a thirst cham- 
pagne—in other words, I have a han- 
kering for the nobility. Catch the 
idea? Good! Then you'll guide me 
into the land of the fairies? At ten?” 

us iy to the castle grounds, 
Mr. King, all right enough, sir, and Ill 
tell you all the things of interest, but 


. 
for 


take you 1 
] 
i 


nie winged, sir, if l’ve got the bloom- 
ing n¢ e to introduce to ft 
] ot e lant 1 | ! in 
[ can evel ope t ci¢ Bal 
i 1 | \ Hol don’t look 
so depressed [ don’t ask you to pre- 
sent e at ¢ { I just want to look at 
the lilac nd the l Chat’s as 
far as I expect to carry my invasion of 
the dre es 
sir, you understand there 
are certain 7 s of the park not open 
to the publi he tto and the play- 
oI Is ¢ \Venus——” 
! not t i I ret 
Ho! ° ll] be here fe you at ten.” 
r. Hobbs looked after the vigo 
ous, happy figure as it ig down the 
treet, and shook his 1 
Turning t the solit cl 
the « hic desk, he rem ed, \ n 
more feeling than his wont 
‘ ‘ust the ki of chap t cet 
m<¢ nto no end ¢ tl le if | im 
j ] if nv ¢ 
ri ] \ nds f of 711 there 
t He’s cl ed | ! la 
| 1 1 1 ¢ 
, 
ing { ( u | a 
i Ce I 
1 n ti l 
acros it to the hop ( t - 
not f ttinge, howeve to kk about 
soni T et f¢ the xcellent Dang- 
yn is ] Ee all ) IK ile be 
1 in the neigl hood ntz 
the rear of t t 
custon The girl was | d the 
( I dres ed iO! the treet 
She came quickly out to him, a dis- 
turbed expression in her face. As he 
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doffed his: hat, the simile 
he saw that she had beer 











leit his 








weeping. 
‘You must not come her Ir. 
King,” she said hurriedly, in low tone 
“Yake your broadsword this morning 
l—please, for my sake, do not come 
ain. I—I cannot explain why | am 
asking you to do this, but I mean it for 
your good, more than for my own. \) 
uncle will be out in moment es 
knows you are here. He is listening 
now to catch what I am saying io y 
Smile, please, or he will | 
“See here,” demanded King 
1 very m in ¢ "i ul 
be n \ : 
di ' Ul 
a 
) no! IC ( 
in hich you l il 
hand. I don’t know you, 
but I am in earnest when I sa 
is not safe for you to cor | ( 
sibly to buy. It is too easily 
tiurougil- it is——” 
t a mil » pl 
1 1 “I’ve heard ye 
Baron Danegloss. It ha Y 
You are not happy \re j 
trouble? Do you need end 
is because you would be a 
th: k you te tay < ~ 
end enw. ci 
ne bold for 
| lOW | ( Fle \1 4 f 
ron hi bout § 
* 
t i 
I n be 
‘ 
) 
t tr adve 
it. I had an imagi 
once on a tit [ loved tl 
al the love tales. But mn i 
1 Liicie i no if l 
but gra 
1m ! | can Sa Tr 
I must be gone = v 
you. Do not come again 
“Thanks for the warning,” 
quietly. “But I expect to come in oc- 
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said Truxton, smili 


LAT; 41 1, ° 1 Seon 
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and stalked away 








—ahem!—I should say—ahem!—sir, 
first turret ever built 
is over four hundred 

; 5 





‘See here, Hobbs,” sai 
ping short, “I’m damned 
lecture me as if 1 were a 
seeds from Oklahoma.” 








“Very good, sir. No offense. I 
quite torgot, 
“Just tell me—don't lecture 
er eee ee . uae tamesw Shame 
ror tnree que rcers Of] in nou! tney 
] throuol ] nNacin 
wandered through the spacious 


grounds, never drawing closer to the 
castle than permitted by the restric- 
tions; always coming up to the broad 
driveway which marked the border line, 
never passing it. The gorgeous beauty 
of this historic old park, so full of tra- 
ditions and the lore of centuries, 
wrought strange fancies and bold in- 
clinations in the head of the audacious 
visitor. He felt the bonds of restraint; 
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he resented the irksome chains of con- 
vention; he murmured against the laws 
that said he should not step across the 
granite road into the cool forbidden 
world beyond—the world of kings. 
Hobbs knew he was doomed to have re- 
bellion on his hands before long; he 
could see it coming. 

“When we’ve seen the royal stables, 
we'll have seen everything of any con- 
sequence,” he hastened to say. ‘Ther 

‘ . 1 ” 








we'll leave by the upper gates and—— 
se 7 1 4 1 1 i 
i 1 Ss, tnis is all vet beautiful 
1 1 ’ ° 9 
al very grand and \ slow,” said 
Ix 12’ to n nst the 1 : 
‘ 4 1 ’ 
CC W 3 l ad iTK 
within a ] the Is ¢ ning 
t x1 Can’t I hop over this wall 
nd take a ] into the grotto?” 
2 | 1 1 
oO means cried Hobbs, horri- 
fied. That, sir, is the most proscribed 
t next to the ¢ it elf You 
Ce i go in there.’ 
Ning looked over the low wall The 
] pect was al ring lie por iL tl e€ 
1 e 





think he ld not entet 
| uldn’t be in there a minute,” he 
l \nd I might catch a glimpse 
of dream-lad Now, I say, Hobbs, 
1e1 i low place. I could jump——’” 
“Mr. King, if you do that, I am 
ruined forever I am t ted by the 
te\ le would cut off all my priv- 
| Hobbs could go no far- 
ther. He was prematurely aghast. 
Something told him that Mr. King 
would hoy r the wall 
lust this on Hol led his 
charge one will 
he love of M r, I[—_—” 
] n to il, en he 21 1ed 
1 d 1a] rrot | x had itly 
vaulted the wall, and was grinning back 
at him from the sacred precincts— 


from the player ind of princesses. 
“G Hobbs, there’s a 


good fellow. Tell the guards I 

ouldn’t obc That will let you out, 
my boy , and IT’ll do the rest. For 
Heaven’s sake, Hobbs, don’t burst! 


You'll explode sure if you hold in like 
that much longer. I'll be back in a 
minute.” 


He strode off across the bright green 
turf toward the source of all this en- 
chantment, leaving poor Mr. Hobbs 
braced against the wall, weak-kneed 
and helpless. If he heard the frantic, 
though subdued, whistles and the ago- 
nized “hi!” of the man from Cook’s a 
minute or two later, he gave no heed 
to the warning. <A glimpse behind 
might have shown him the error of his 
ways, reflected in the disappearance of 
Llobbs’ head below the top of the wall. 
i 


) 1 1-: 2 ae F oe : 
ut he was looking ahead, drinking in 


the forbidden beauties of this fascina- 
{ | e nook of nature. 
17 , , 
ever, 1n all naderings, : oe 
d upon a more inviting spot than 


i 


f 


Ile came to the edge of the deep 


1 
| 
I 


ue pool, above which could be seen 


entrance to the grotto. Little rivu- 
ets danced down through the crannies 
1 the rocks and leaped joyously into 


ie tree-shaded pool. Below and to 
ie right were the famed Basins of 


ee ee - 











Venus, shimmering in the sunlight, 
flank E ti oft- 
est 1 the 
ore SO 
much 1 in 
the trees h y cas- 
tle, half a mile away, towering against 
the dense greens of the neai moun 
tain. The picture took his breath 
away. He forgot Hob! | rot 
that he was ng ler at 
la t, W the stark he | l n in 
his dre IS 

le 5 f ~) roul ( con- 

, Lic at d 1 1 ith i@ar- 
est stone bench, and re: ed his hat. 


cool He ( it in r it 
were an ambi 

over, he would also enjoy a cigarette. 
Carefully he refrained from owing 
the burnt-out match into the pool be- 
low; even such as he could feel that it 
might be desecration. \s he leaned 
back with a sigh of exquisite ease and 
a splendid exhalation of Turkish 
smoke, a small, imperious voice from 


somewhere behind broke in upon his 
primary reflections. 

“What are you doing in here?” de- 
manded the voice. 









ea 
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“P’raps I will.” 








! ( you should slip in. But you'd scare 
“Oh, I know you now. 






5 





The prince seemed 
ughtful. 
‘t you sit down, your high- 
oungster looked cautiously 


Say, do you ever go fishing ?” 
- - oO Po] 





give me away, will you?” 
varning frown. “Don’t you tell 


He’s the t¢ ward. I 
nn | ce to fish Would 
x along? Look out 
il big and tl I] 
! I V iat they’d do 
it V I 
mind sn ¢ 
\ f le Right 


up the bank, 
rican, who 
the boy, 
that it was 





\t of the knoll, 
nce turned into a little shrub- 
ath leading do\ to the banks 





tly below the 

face of the grotto. 

’t be afraid,’ he whispered to 
friend. “It ain’t very deep, 





ie fish away. Gee, it’s a great place 


gentleman who 


A friendly smile illumit 





dS 
ch ’em. They’re all red, too. 
ever see red fish?” 
ton started. This was no place 
prince had a right to 











The 


poach on his own preserves, but a 


ttempt at the pathetic. 
“Where's your home at?” 





supplemented the prince, 


man to be caught in the act 

ling the royal goldfish was not 

thought of. He hung back. 
afraid I won’t have time, your 

ss. A friend is waiting for me 
, 7 tos 





” 


s right here,” pleaded the prince. 


stop a moment I—I don’t 


know how to put the bait on the pin 


mean—an-i-muls,” 


want to catch a couple. They 


won't bite unless there’s wosms on the 


very deliberately. “Our park has 1 


elephunts or tag; 





1 tried ’em. Look at ’em! 


Goodness, there’s lots of ’em. Nobody 


us here. Please, mister, fix a 


worm for me.” 

The man sat down behind a bush 
and laughed joyously. The eager, ap- 
pealing look in the lad’s eyes went to 


If I were you I’d set ‘cin 
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his heart. What was a goldfish or 
two? A fish has no feeling—not even 
a goldfish. There was no resisting the 
boyish eagerness. 

“Why, you’re a real boy, after all. I 
thought being a prince might have 
spoiled you,” he said. 

“Uncle Jack says I can always be a 
prince, but I’ll soon get over being 
boy,” said Prince Bobby sagely. “You 
will fix it, won’t you?” 

King nodded, conscienceless now. 
The prince scurried behind a big rock 
and reappeare ed at once with a willow 

inch, from the end of which dan- 
led a piece of thread. A bent pin oc- 
upied the chief end in view. He 
unceremoniously shoved the branch 
into the hands of his confederate, and 
then produced from one of his pockets 


re) 
( 


a silver cigarette box, which he gin- 
gerly opened to reveal to the gaze a 
conglomerate mass of angleworms. 


‘A fellow gets awful dirty digging 
for worms, doesn’t he?” he pronounced. 
“T should say so,” agreed the big 
boy. “Whose cigarette case is this?” 
“Uncle Caspar’s—I mean Count 
Halfont’s. He’s got another, so he 
won't miss this one. I’m going to 
leave some worms in it when I put it 
back in his desk. Te’ll think the fairi 
did it. Do you believe in fairies?” 
“Certainly, Peter,” said Truxton, en- 
gaged in impaling a stubborn worm. 
“My name isn’t Peter,” said the 
prince coldly 
“T was thinking of Peter Pan. Ever 
hear of him?” 


“No, Say, you mustn't talk or you'll 





es 


scare ‘em away. Is it fixed?’ He 
took the branch and gingerly dropped 
the hook into the dancin pool. In 
| time than it requires to tell it, he 
had a nibble, a bite, and a catch. There 


never was a boy so excited as he when 
the scarlet nibbler flew into the shrub- 
bery above; he _ gasped witl glee. 
Truxton recovered the catch from the 
bushes and coolly detached the trucu- 
lent pin. 

“Tll have ’em 
nounced the prince 

“Are you going to catch a mess? 
queried the man, appalled. 


yr =6 dinner,” = an- 


” 


“Sure,” said Bobby, casting again 
with a resolute splash. 

“Are you not afraid they'll get onto 
you if you take them to the castle?” 
asked the other diplomatically. “Gold- 
fish are a dead give away. 

“Nobody will scold ’cept Uncle Jack, 
and he won’t know about it. He's 
prob’ly gone away by this time.” 

King noticed that his lip trembled 
suddenly. 

“Gone away ?” 
“Yes. He was banished this morn- 
ing right after breakfast.” The an- 
nouncement began with a tremor, but 
ended with im peri il firmness 

“Great Scott!” gasped the other, 
genul inely shocked. 

“T banished him,” said the prince 
ruefully. ‘But,’ with a fine smile, “I 
don’t think he’ll go. He never does. 
See my sign up there?’ He pointed 
to the rocks near the grotto. “I did 
it with Hugo’s shoeblacking.” 

A placard containing the important 
announcement, “NC FISHING 
ALOUD,” stared down at the poachers 
from a tree trunk above. There was 
nothing very peremptory in its ap- 
pearance, but its designer was suffi- 





ciently impressed by the craiftiness it 
contained. 

‘IT put it up so’s people wouldn’t 
think anybody—not even me uld 





dare to fish here. Oh, look!” The 
second of his ruddy mess was flopping 
in the grass. Again Truxton thought 
of Mr. this ti 
glances in all directions. 

“Where do they think you are 


“Out walking with my aunt. Only 


r. Hobbs s time with anxious 


she met Count Vos Engo, and while 
they were talking I made a sneak—l 
n ‘ 1, | stole away. 

“Then they’ll be searching for you 
in all parts of the -’ began Trux- 
ton, coming to his feet. “I really must 


be going. Please excuse me, y wa 
Oh, don’t go! I'll not let ’em do 


anything to you,” id the prince 
staunchly. “I like Americans better 
than anybody else,” he went on, with 
deft persuasiveness. “They ain’t— 


aren't afraid of anything. They’re not 
cowards.” 
































1 Truxton sat down at once. He could 
ot turn tail in the face of such an 
) ted opinion. 
/ “I’m not supposed to ever go out 
. 1e,” went on the ince confid ial- 
You , they’ ing to blo ne 
, D hey a chat : 
; Blow you uy 
LI n't you heard ut it With 
l ynamite bum ombs Yes r! 
TT the wv they do to all princes 
\ quite unconcerns 
I k of | Ol il Lis] 1 ) 
t 10 \ I I ( ed 
prii | l 
I littl is | 
ment 1 or tn u us | 8 
too t d, ( | 
n, b once mor¢ 
It’s old int x. He's go- 
x to blow me ) Hie hated my 
mother and my fathe1 > I guess he 
hates me. He’s turrible, Uncle Caspar 
‘ing’ was y thoughtful for a mo- 
it Somet 2g vivid yet fleeting had 
t through his brain—something that 
he tried to catch and analyze, but it 
was gone before he could grasp its 
enificance. le looked with new in- 
rest upon this serene, lovable little 
p who was growing like all 
inces, in the shadow of disaster. 
Sudden the fisherman’s quick little 
irs caught a sound that caused him 
to reveal a no uncertain agitation. He 
lropped hi rod incontinently and 
led to the opening in the “shrub- 
be peering with alarmed eyes down 
path along the bank. 
What is it! \ dynamiter?” de- 
led Truxton uneasily. 
‘Worse’n that,” whispered his royal 
ighness. “It’s Aunt Loraine. Gee! 
To King’s utter dismay, the prince 


uttled 


a 


he 








scor 





fere!”’ he called in 
1 


instal 
to protect 


resuming 


up the 


lerbrush 
consternation. 
shamefaced, on the 


it you were going 


for the un 
prince stopp 
it. “I thoug 
me.” 
shall,” affirmed Bobby, manfully 
his ground. ‘“She’s coming 
path. Don’t run,” he exclaimed 
fully, as Truxton started for the 
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rocks. 
only 





ime to note, in his confusion, that he 
was about shoulder-high alongside 
him, and that she v ring up into 
his face with 


amazed gray eyes. After 
, 


very white and even, that her eyes we 


the most beautiful and expressive 
had ever seen, that she was slender 
and imperious, and that there were 


in her 
7 
could 


cheeks so fascinating 


gather sufficient 


dimples 


that he not 






streneth of ‘pose to withdraw his 
gaze from them. Of course, he did not 


see them at the outset; she was not 
smiling, so he 1 
The prince caine to the 


Aunt Lor 


vallowed 


ww could he? 


rescue 





iS my 


He s\ d and looked help- 





less. 

‘King,’ supplied Truxton, “Truxton 
Ki , . e hioht 7 iy > al 
King, your highne Then with all 


could prod uce, he said 
lady: “I’m as guilty 
He pointed ruefully to 
which he had strune 
and dropped into the 


the courage he 
to the beautiful 
as he. See!” 
the four goldfish, 
upon wire 
edge of the pool 
She did not smile. 
him a very severe 
“How cruel,’ she murmured. “Bob- 
sound spanking. 


gTass 


Indeed, she gave 


look. 


A 
by, you de 


serve a 
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You are a very naughty little boy.” She 
spoke rapidly in French. 

“He put the bait on,” said Bobby, 
also in French. Here was treachery! 

Truxton delivered himself of some 
French. 

“Oh, I say, your highness, you said 
you’d pardon me if I were caught.” 

“T can’t pardon you until you are 
found guilty,” said the prince in Eng- 
lish. 

“Please put those poor little things 
back in the pool, Mr. King,” said the 
lady, in perfect English. 


J ° ’ 
Gladly—-with the prince’s permis- 
sion, ald Ning, in fn 
I le pi Ke gium, | 1 - 
] sed no imperi Lg ction, a 
1 band ' é , 
I iC nly ] l Cit < i x 
under tne 1 PO I dainty itive, 
tnat 5 {, 
ped over to watch [Xin awkward 
4 1 1 ; 
‘ npt to release the fishe 
“Look at the worms,” said the prince 





engagingly, opening ‘the box witl 











h!”? ¢ | the 5 tarting 
back, | v them The hor- 
rid things! 

‘Oh, they can’t 1 ” scoffed the 
prince See! I’m not afraid of ’em 
j k at tl is e.”’ 

le held uy wrigelet id she fled 
t the ) 1 1 te 
at Truxton’s ; ce and was con 
SCi¢ Old d rT 1] h l sh 
iF ed in the qi l € 
} sment 

it 4 e ee: King’s 

I \ y disturl In 

e nrst piace e had be n ¢ ht in 

( t, an n tl 
p t quite th: 
prin 

ious expulsion un the \ eye 
—and perhaps dire I f this trim 
and attractive meml of the royal 
household. He found nself blunder 
ing foolishly with the fishes and won- 
dering ether she 1 due 3; ol 
j a plain countess. Even regal 


personage might jump at the 
angleworms, he reflected. 

He glanced up, to find her studying 
him, plainly perplexed. 


icht of 





“I just wandered in here,” he began 
guiltily, “The prince captured me 
down there by the big tree.” 

“Did you say your name is Truxton 
King?” she asked, somewhat skeptic- 
ly. 

“Yes, your—yes, ma’am,” he replied. 
“Of New York.” 

“Your father is Mr. Emerson King? 
Are you the brother of Adéle King?” 

Truxton stared. “Have you been in- 
terviewing the police?” 
he thought. 

“The police? 
doing?” she cried, her eyes nat 


bo] 


i 


; - L ) + 
he asked | Lore 





“Most everything. The poli \ 


all about me. I’ma Spotte ic 
[ thought, perhaps, they had told 
about me.” 
[ asked if you were 
brother.” 
“i ams 
“T’ve heard her speak of her brother 
Truxton. She said you were in South 


4 . ” 
america. 


’ 





He stared the harder. id he b 
lieve his ears? 

She was regarding hi Wi ol, 
speculative interest. “J ider if you 
are he?” 

“T think I am,” he said, but doubt- 
fully ‘Please pardon my amazement. 

’erhaps I’m dreaming 
We were in th ( nt t 1 
t eS 3 irs } OW I 
C ¢ \ do é 
er¢ very good frie1 1 | 
Then, you'll interes m«¢ ] 
1 l, with a fervent ( { di 
] on ot t \ 
She smiled 
id there tl 1 
h beautiful 1 ( 


assi you to escape. ( ne!” 
He followed her through the ht 
bery, his heart pounding violent} 


prince, who trott d o1 

tioned a count. 

Was she of the royal 
extraordinary fate had made her thc 
friend of his sister? He looked back 
and saw the two guardsmen crossing 


1 




















the bridge below, their eyes still upon 
him. 

“It’s very good of you,” he said. 

She glanced back at him, a quaint 
smile in her eyes. 

“For Adeéle’s sake, if you please. 
lrespassing 1s a very serious offense 
here. How did you get in?” 

“T hopped in, over the wall. 

“Td suggest that you do not hop out 
again. Hopping over the walls is not 

2 


” 





b _ %9 
with favor by the guards. 
He recalled the distressed Mr. 
Hobbs. ‘The man from Cook’s tried 
{ estrain 2 4 1 in prope 
| leans } 4? 
I Was ¢ ch upset. 
Id i \ a Co tour- 
| Ly a esene 
ric el intere ing. 
ncle Jack 1 iting to take 
the ti ed dogs at the east- 
l 
rince gave a whoop of joy, but 
i | 
1 itly regained his dignity 
can't go, auntie, un I’ve seen 
him safe outside the walls,” he said 
| I said I \ 
» i V 





j throug] winding path 
1 S 1 brought t n to a wide 
! 1n-f1 ed < nue \ ligl t broke 
in upon xton He had it 
] nderful Countess Mar- 
l ! No l he come to that 
n tl ‘ed aban- 
( i Lhe « un S ime V Ing 
‘ 
| suppose |] » recall 
| ] Ji k tre he | | the 
] Ice ying I { ‘ dy 
ixton deci that was n ore 
n enty | the rri d 
b 
Dp ¢ ( \ | to 
n his 
\ ler, | discreetly 1 Ived that it 
best to hold his toneus He was 
i oO 1¢ ré¢ of Cll 
that as 1 l \ filled with 
n ejo H \ woman 
h whom he was as re to fall i1 
he i ire that the 1 hone 
liked the thought f it. Now he 


appreciated the distinction between the 
Olga Platanova type and that which 
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represented the blood of kings. There 
was a difference! Here was the true 
patrician ! 

The castle suddenly loomed up be- 
fore them—gray and frowning, not 
more than three hundred yard y- 
He was possessed of a wild desire to 
walk straight into the grim old plac 
and proclaim himself the feudal owner 
seizing everything as his ow 
larly the young woman in 
k. People were strolling in 


wy. 
aWe 








grounds. He felt the instant infection 
( 
= 


f happy indolence, the call to luxury. 
fen in gay uniforms and 1 in cool 
n > women in the id 





nounced the pri ce. " t Count 


ric \VOs itns 





































1 

suiien 
aad 

been 


blithely, 
“The prince sent his 1 


is, Hobbs—very much me. 
hing 


re for me, 
yme along, Hobbs,” 
taking 











r ton’s look turned to one of in- 
teres on The man desi l 
W ht \ iy fell in the uni- 
fc of a colonel. H t I 
to part y happy at m 

Lhe Ame n observed the 1 
dain hey had turned a d 
cate ik. 

I k who——” began Trux 
mn timidly 

; | know i merel il] 
me Loraine.” 

1 the 1 
| com 

I lady in tl 1 ! 
he what d | | 
1 I of |} senses lj 

oO « m | 
l on < ! to 
| in iding that 
he w a duchess here, but Loraine 
at school. What a wonderful place a 
girl’s school must be! And his sister 
knew her—knew a lady of high d 

Hobbs!” he called, catching sight of 
a d ted re in front of the chief 
stew | 2 


with royalty and chatting 
ility. Where the devil 


m 
Ili 


squaring it witl 


1 old n 


vou sir 


through with 
not if I know— 
said the other 


Hobbs by the art 
is love 


to you. 


“Did he mention Cook’s?” gasped 
Hobb 

“He certainly did,” lied Truxton. 
‘He spoke of you most kindl He 
wondered if you could find time to 


around to-morrow.” 


Said bDetore t 


» sets 


bef hat Truxton 
pecting object of 
of watchers. The 
is under the surveillance 


nt police is not sur- 
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consider the evident 
th: but 
be continually | 


> 4 2 1 
prising when we 
1 ness of it department ; 


watched 


















ersons ot a nix ister cast si 
{ I Lt Vy be clea d 
up | isiting ¢ 1 underers 1 
9 A ree l OK fre 1 Lf 
of G k It thout 
L hat corporeal adn 1ce to thi 
1) Oo D ol li d ¢ isily 
i ( 1 I b lc ) 1 1in 
f lual ! in ¢ r to 
f f | ¢ t 
“y of 
' 
1 to ‘ B 
‘Sah ' 
l y ] T 
permitted to enter this | 
el 1 1 in ifet to 
¢ busit f committee of 
ter 
iere were two vs of reachi y 
this windowless room, with its lov 
ceilings and dank airs. If one h the 
ecret in his | n, he could go 
down through the trapdoor 
in the workshop liam Spantz, 
armorer to t or he might 
come up thi h a hidden aperture in 
the Is of the great government 
er which 1 directly illel with 
T he \ S 1¢ aber int 
ld 1 l One 1 take his choice 
O] dire t n T y hi h le 
in the huge s tr; he could come up 
from the rive 
he could co 
abe ve, if he } 1 
through one of t 
It of sp 


trapdoor in Spantz 








served for use by 

more fastidious comrades—of whom 
three \ ere WV len and n in estab- 
lished functionary in the royal house 
hold One should not ex 5 
to traverse a wer 1f other 

open to them Che m 1er O y 
the workshop was not as simple, how 


as you might suppose. The street 
door was out of the question, with 
Dangloss on the watch, dav and night. 
As much can be said for the rear door. 


CVCr, 
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It was necessary, therefore, that the 
favored few should approach the shop 
by extraordinary paths. For instance, 
two of the women came _ through 
friendly but unknown doors in the base- 
nents of adjoining houses, reaching the 
workshop by the narrow stairs leading 
up from a cobwebby wine cellar next 
door. Spantz and Olga Platanova, of 
course, were at home in the place. All 
f which may go to prove that while 
ten persons comprised the committee, 
least as many more of the shop- 
pers in that particular neighborhood 








in sympathy with their secret 
SO ¢ rl r ill t se is of 
conc d and stea the 
i ent ol tl com! te? that the 
( ence of this underground om 
below the street level, was as yet 
ted by the police. More than 
1 { le existence Oot the com 1itec of 
in Organization was unknown 
department, notwithstanding the 
that had been working quietly, 
ly, for more than a year. 
ce ittee of ten ri yre ented the 
| il the activi of a rabid co- 
i Iweiss, am¢ ¥ themselve 
1 the Party of Ex S In plain 
( were “Reds.” Less 
than fifty persons in Graustark were 
ted with this particular commun- 
f anarchists. For more than a 
they had been preparing them- 


against the all-important hour 
bl declaration. Their rank 
1] 


augmented by occasional re- 
+1 ; 


t 
cruits from other lands: their literature 


° 7 141,31 ° 1,03 nar 

irculated stealthily; their opera- 
re as secret as the grave, so 
the outside we l ow con- 


» the poison sprang up 


é thrived unhindered in the room 
I street, growing in virulence 
an 1) er under the very noses of the 
vaunted police of Edelweiss, slowly de- 
\ ne into a power that would some 
( rt itself ith diabolical fury. 
vere men and women from 
ain and Dawsbergen in this seed 
circle that made Edelweiss its spread- 
ing ground. They were Reds of the 





dangerous type—silent, voiceless, 
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crafty men and women who built well 
without noise, and who gave out noth 
ing to the world from which they ex- 
pected to take so much. 

The nominal leader was William 
Spantz, he who had a son in th 
prince’s household, Julius Spantz, the 
master-of-arms. Far off in the hills 
above the Danube, there lived the real 
leader of this deadly group—the Iron 
Count Marlanx, exile from the land of 
his birth, hated and execrated by every 
loyal Graustarkian, hating and execrat- 
ing in return with a tenfold greater 
venom. Marlanx, the man who had 
been driven from wealth and power 
by l I 
mother, the lamented Yetive, in the 
days of her most glorious reign—this 
man, deep in his raging heart, was in 
complete accord with the desperate 

| 


he sharp edict ol ’rince Kkobins 


1 
1 
i 


band of Reds who preached ec 
and planned disaster. 

Olga Platanova was the latest ac- 
quisitic n to this select circle. A word 
concerning her: 
of Professor Platanova, one time ocu- 
list and sociologist in a large 
university. He had been one of the 
most brilliant men in Europe and a 
member of a noble family. 
was welcome for him in the homes of 
the nobility ; 1 
with the leading men of the 
The Platanova home in W: 
one of the most inviting and exclusive 
in that great city. TI 


enthusiasm finally carried 


She was the daughter 


German 





1e hobnobbed, so to peak, 
empire. 


irsaw Was 


professor’s 

from the 
conservative paths in which he had 
walked; after | his fiftieth 
year, he ler 


became an avowed leadet1 
Sear 
among the anarchists and revolution- 


e had passed 


ists in Poland, his native st 
than a year before the opening of this 





tale he was executed for treason and 
conspiracy against the em4 

His daughter, Olga, was recognized 
as one of the most beautiful and cul 
tured young women in Warsaw H 
suitors seemed to be without number; 
nor were they confined to the student 
and untitled classes with whom she was 
naturally thrown by force of circum- 
stance. More than one lordly adven 


turer in the lists of love paid homage 


Ler 





came preps 

would be 

in her heart, 
She was 


t id in 
n oid 1n 
€ 


I 
1 


troy t 5 tre 
e . ' 

oy or seven! 

There were times when her 

shrank from the unholy deed she ha 


been selected to 


mmmittee 
long table 
room, the arm 


perform; she even who caine by way 














— 


We es 





performed ablutions in the queer toilet 
room that once had been a secret vault 
for the storing of feudal plunder. What 
air there was came from the narrow 
ventilator that burrowed its way up to 
the shop of William Spantz, or through 
the chimney hole in the ceiling. Olga 
Platanova sat far down the side, a 
moody, inscrutable expression in her 
dark eyes. She sat silent and oppressed 
through all the acrid, bitter discussions 
which ci aesied the conclave : ur pas t the 
midnight hour. In her he: e knew 
that sl men and women were al- 








ready thinking of her as a regicide. 
It was settled- —~it was ordained. 

\t Spantz’s right lounged Peter 
Brutus, a 1. lawyer formerly secretary to 
{ [ron Count, and now his sole rep- 

entative among these people. He 

a pode wen | snaky-eyed young 
1 I with a m Pp of coarse black hair 
that hung ominously low over his high, 
receding forehead. This man was the 


chosen villain among all t 


came at the beck an 
lron Count. 

lius Spantz, the armorer’s son, a 
placid young man of goodly physical 


ns, sat next to Brutus, while 


( n the table ranged others deep in 
the consideration of the world’s gravest 

blems. One of the women was Ma- 
dame Drovnask, whose husband had 


been sent to Siberia for life; and the 


r, Anna Cromer, a rabid Red lec- 


who had been driven from the 
ta oe estth, har name 
ted States togethe: with her ami- 
A ‘ F , > aa 
e¢ nusband, < assassin Of some dis- 
tion nd ma alias i ] ent 
Mn ili ¢ ree Of one LT tile ‘4 
ce er m the new railroa 
1 
] hn } ] ere 
cig nit r \ a Was not l 
| Li1¢ ten, WW ¢ ovel Owe! 
- ¥ “> Po] hl- 1 
| Of Mis tace a false biackK ra otf 
} 7 , ? 1 y p +1 ] + es re 
huge dimensions. Ot that they were 
$42 ~~ her 
é e to recognition imong thnem- 
has ‘ . 2 lLan¢ hx t 
Dut in the fear that Dy some 
] T 1 
or crook Dangloss or his agent 
] he - 1 1 nm 1 . he 
I I be able to 100 in upe n them 


hrough stone walls, as it were. 
{hey were not men to belittle the 
powers of the wonderful little baron. 


1 
| 
I 


s it sat in secret conclave, the com- 
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mittee of ten was a sinister-looking 
group. 

Brutus was speaking. “The man is 
a spy. He has been brought here from 
America by Tullis. Sooner or later 
you will find that I am right.” 

“It is best to keep close watch on 
him,” advised one of the men. “We 
know that he is in communication with 
the police, and we know that he visits 
the castle, despite his declaration that 
he knows no one there. ‘To-day’s ex- 
perience proves that. I submit that 
the strictest caution be observed whe 
he is concerned.” 

“We shall continue to watch his 
every movement,” said William Spantz. 
“Time will tell. When we are positive 
that he is a detective and that he is 
dang serous, there is a way to stop his 
op erations,’ 

His son grinned amiably as he swept 
his finger across his throat. The old 
man nodded. 

“Dangloss suspects more than one of 
us,” ventured Brutus, his gaze travel- 
ing toward Olga. There was lewd ad- 
miration in that stea 
we'll fool the old fox. vil 
soon be here for the blow that fre 
Graustark from the vale She will be 
the pioneer among our estates, we the 
first of the individuals in equality; here 


the home seat of perfect rulership. 
| 











There is nothing that can stop us. 
Have we not the most powerful of 
frien Who is greater and shrewde1 
than Count Marlanx? Who could have 
planned and perfected an organization 
reiete 

SO S| id 

He id the fl and Vil the 

; 3 IS CV l p Ir I 
] I Hout d 

] I on S 

< 12 ( ] \ L¢ l 
the I s he It p 
peared in the course of his remarl 
that Marlanx had fri : ls 
ers in all parts of Graustark. Hun 
dreds of men in tl hills, including 
honest shepherds and the dishone 
brigands who thrived on them, coal 
miners and wood stealers, hunters and 


outlaws were ready to do his bidding 
when the time was ripe. 


Moreover, 





condemnation 





actions f« 


never again! 
looked at her in 
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1 
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il 
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irts 
de ] 
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t leng 5 

em bi 
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operati ms 





nit nmands ad 
[ron Count deliberately 
assassination of the lit 


tne 


inste 








archy and all 





e remarks r 

] ly the b 
p 

\ ig | he, with a 
n’t require a very big 

him to smithereens. He 

ied Olga Platanova, 


er feet and glaring at 
ed eyes. “I cannot listen 
not speak of it in 
rutus, you are not 
of what I am to do! 


1 

| 

| ] 
) 


amazement 
Madame 


concern, 
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vonask was the first to speak, her g 


Dro- 








tering eyes fastened upon the dr 
white face of the girl across the 
) 1 oO il} ire 1 
c i l 1 
L W ot pe one to j t 
tl ¢ [ dl { it 1 i $s | 
duty \ I 83 1 ie Drovo- 
J ! \ l 1S 1 
) 1 r in ( 
" 7; 
I ¢ I 
H 
) Tt 
| y oOo do ¢ 
( | r i ir 1n t 
ot death! | | rl, 1 am to cast the 
bomb that blow dear little body to 





pieces. I! Do know what tha 


you 


mean Even though I am sure to 
be bl yy same agent, 
the | ym is hi 
dear as he watches 





there before th¢ m, her eves closed as if 
to 1 
mind was painting Chere were other 





white faces and ice-cold 


the table. The sneer on Anna Cromer’s 
face deepened 

“Shi I] | u { Cc i¢ n in 
anery hiss fr her li 

QO] lid re liited Her dark 
eye ht t | e of tl] 
oldet 

} ( I l ! | 
laxi I rt t 

\ 1 » ¥ esas 
her rov evel 
his f ( r 

‘on vill no | | al need 
calml Let t I I 10 prenen 
sion She is the daughter of a mat 
tyr. Hler blood 1s h It will flow in 


the same cause Sit down, Olga, my 
will not touch upon this 
until i 


uncle,” she 


dear. We 
subject again 

“T know, 
resuming her seat and her attitude of 
indifference. 


said quiet! 












ee HR 














The discussion went back to Trux- 
ton King. “Isn’t it possible that he is 
merely attracted by the beauty of our 
charming young friend here?” ventured 
Madame Drovonask, after many opin- 
ions had been advanced respecting his 
interest in the shop and its contents. 
“Tt is a habit with Americans, I am 
told.” 

“Miss Platanova is most worthy of 
the notice of any man,” agreed Brutus, 


1 


th an amiable leer. 


\ 
Olga seemed to shrink within her 
self. It was plain that she was not a 
kindred spirit to these vicious natures. 
“It is part of his game,” id Julius 
Spantz. “He knows Olga’s past; he 
waiting for a chance to catch her off 
r guard. He may even go so far 
as to make pretty love to you, cousin, 
1 the hope that—no offense, my dear, 
offense!” Her look had silenced 
nim. 
Mr. King is not a spy,” she said 
“Well,” concluded William Spantz, 
: i afe if we take no chanc« with 
He must be watched all the time. 
] e discover that he is what some 
think he is, there is a way to end 
] ness.” 
1_¢ nim keep away trom the shop, 
ote Brutus, with a_ sidelong 
the delicate profile of the girl 
11 
table. 
niled sud lenly, to th amaze 
q 









ang 
2 nt an any od by you, 
Y He'll fool you and 
i ly ie goes, rejoicing. 
¢ still smiled. “You have a very 
) pinion of me, Peter Brutus.”’ 


egedly, “you know what 
type think of shopgirl 
legitimate prey.” 
men of your 
?” she asked quietly. 
iough of this,” interposed Wil- 
Spantz. “Now, Brutus, what does 
Count Marlanx say to this day two 


at, pray, d 
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weeks? Will he be ready? On that 
day the prince and the court are to wit- 
ness the unveiling of the Yetive memor- 
ial statue in the plaza. It is a full holi- 
day in Graustark. No man will be 
employed at his usual task, and és 
Brutus interrupted him. “That is 
the very day that the count has asked 
me to submit to the committee. He 
believes it to be the day of all days. 
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They did not 
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When they dispersed 


as Dangloss. 
fear God 
for the night, 
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1 centur orea 
emn-looking structures 
o stru , 
and green with age 
7 h e . . 7 
inere were iignh 
along this 
s that 
rich an 
arts of the loval pt or. 
\lmost in the centre of the impos 
ing line, stood the home of the Duke 
of Perse, minister of finance, flanked 


reflected 


vet caused no envy 


that all men 
mn with envy 
out of 

hat must 


ove to 


she thrived in spite of 


ler They danced from 


grotesquely mismated, 
the true rela 


’ 
them. 


court, 


ing no ¢ e as to 


court to 
tions that exist between 


him it conce 


resumed 


opening the 
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palace once more to the world. His 
daughter, after the death of the prin- 
cess, began her extended visits to the 
home of her girlhood. So long as the 
was alive, she remained away 
from Edelweiss, reluctant to meet the 
friend who had banished her husband 
long before the wedding day in Buda 
Pesth. Now she came frequently and 
stayed for weeks at a time, apparently 
during these escapes from life 
great capitals. Here, at least, 


she was free from the grim old man 





princess 





ss she was; 


whose count here, all was 
\ ind \ n and friendly, delicious 
t to the cold, bitter life she 
on the Danul 
Without warning she came and with- 
igs he sewpebeae 


farewells she leit del 


: ¥ ] “4 lic 
on of these periodica 


veiss on the 


1 visits. No 


rd was ever spoken concerning her 
husband, except on the rare occasions 
en she opened her heart to the father 
vho had bartered her into slavery for 


the sake of certain social franchises 





tl tie l at his di posal, 
‘J it vorld, which loved her, 
never heard of these bitter passages 


n father and child. Like Cin- 


l , she sometimes disappeared 
from joyous things at midnight; the 
! 1 of her, she was in Vienna, 
! Schloss Marlanx 
the Duke of Perse repented of his 
in in giving his daughter to the 
n it, he was never known to in- 
is mucl He loved Ingomede 
in own hard way No doubt he 
y for he It is a fact that 
sorry for him. She could read 
t¢ xhts more clearly than 
it can more treq t to 
tl 1 betor oe wa en 
en at the castle. No court function 
complete without the presence of 
lovely noblewoman, no salon worth 
unless graced by her wit and 
ea \ 
lohn J is was always to remem- 
the moment when he looked upon 
exquisit creature for the first 
ti That was months ago. After 
that 1} ¢ 


that, he never ceased being a secret, si- 


worshiper at her transient shrine. 
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Ten o'clock on this rainy night: A 
carriage has drawn up before the lowe: 
gates to the Perse grounds, and a tall, 
shadowy figure leaves it to hurry 
through the shrub-lined walks to the 
massive doors. A watchman in the gar- 
den salutes him. The tall figure dip 
his umbrella in response, characteristic- 
ally laconic. A footman lifts his hand 
to his forelock at the top of the steps 
and throws open the doors without 
question. This visitor is expected, it 
is plain to be seen; a circumstance 
which may or may not explain the nerv- 
ousness that attends him as he crosses 
the broad hall toward the library. 

Tullis had long since ceased to be a 
welcome visitor in the f 
Duke of Perse. 
unfriendly to ea 
resented the cool interference of the 
sandy-haired American; on th 
hand, Tullis made no effort to conceal 


1,1 


his dislike, if not distrust, of the older 


> 


home of the 


“he men were openly 





man. He argued—with unofficial and 
somewhat personal authority—that a 
+“ earl snd teade thie cmte child tae 
man Who COL l ae n I il L 


selfish ends might also be impelled to 
sacrifice his country’s interests wit 
cramping his conscience. : 

The countess was alone in the long, 
warm-tinted library. She stood before 
the dying embers in the huge old 
place, her foot upon one of the great 
iron dogs. Her iling face was 
urned toward the door as he entered. 

“It is good of you to come,” she 
said, as they shook hands warmly. “Do 
you know it is almost a year since you 
last came to this house?” 


“Tt would be a century, countess, if 


firs 


y 
( 
oT 
I 





I were not welcomed in other houses 
where I am sure of a glimpse of you 
from time to time and a word now anid 
then. Still, a year’s a year. The room 
hasn’t changed, so far as I can see. The 


same old tiger skin there, the rugs, 
the books, the pictures—the leopard’s 
skin here, and the yes, the lamp is 
just where it used to be. ’Pon 

soul, I believe you are standing j 

you were when I last saw you hers 
It’s uncanny. One might think you 


not moved in all these months!” 
“Or that it has been a minute instead 











of a year,’ she supplemented. His 
quick, involuntary glance about him did 
not escape her understanding. ‘The 
uke has gone to Ganlook to play 
love with friends,” she said at once. 
‘He will not return till late. I have 
just telephoned—to make sure.” Her 
smile did more than to reassure him. 
Of course, you will understand how 
impossible it is for me to come here, 
countess. Your father, the duke, 
doesn’t mince matters, and I’m not quite 





' 1; 1 
) ou think ul ot me tor asking 
» ¢ ne to-nig 
1 1 ‘ 
1 Ne i ¢ I ’ SO 
i \ are q e sure that your 
| ( In OK. rie would be 
: 1 ee a 22 
| in kicking me out 11 
, ‘ 
| to ¢ h me ( nd as I’m 
cumbersome and hes somewhat 


venerable, I don’t like to think of the 
j to his system. But, so 
long as he isn’t here, and I am, why 


[ draw up a chair before the 

{ you, and another for myself, 
th cigareites an a world be 
tween to discuss ¢ litions as they 
1 a the meht pe if r vere 

discovered ? Shall I? Good! I defy 

y one’s father to get me out of this 

chair until I am ready fo relinquish it 

volunt: ly 

Ippose you superintended the 

o-to-bed’ of Prince Robin before 

\ left the castle,’ she said, lying 


in the comfortable chair and 





stret ing her feet out to the fire. 

Ife handed her a match and watched 
her light the long, ridiculously thin 
( ett ; 

‘Yes. I never miss it, countess. The 

thing he es, after saying his 





He 
wouldn’t be happy if he couldn’t do 
that. He says amen and hops into 
- . . be. « 
bed. Then he grins in a far from 
imperial way and announces that he’s 


willing to give me another chance, and 


please won't I tell him the latest news 
concerning Jack-the-giant-killer. He 
asked me to-night if I thought you’d 
mind if he banished your father. 
They’ve had a children’s quarrel, I be- 
lieve. If you do mind, I am to let him 
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know ; he won’t banish him. He’s very 
fond of you, countess.” 
le is a dear boy. 


I I adore him. I 
think I quite understand why you are 
giving up your life to him. At first I 
wasn't.sure.” 

“You thought I expected to gain 
something by it, is not that so? Well, 
there are a great many people who 
think so still—your father among 
them. They'll never understand. I 
don’t blame them, for, I declare to you, 
I don’t fully appreciate it myself. John 
Tullis playi | story-teller to 


* nurse and Sst 
a seven-year-oO boy, to the exclusion 





ld 
i 





of everything else, is more than I can 
grasp. Somehow, I’ve come to feel 
that he’s mine. That must be the rea- 
son, But, you’ve heard me prate on 
this subject a hundred Don’t 


ti 

tart it again. There’s some- 
thing else you want to talk to me about, 
so please don’t encour: ove me to tell 
all the wonderful things he has said 
and done to-day.” 

“It is of the prince t 
speak, Mr. Tullis,” she said, suddenly 
serious. “I don’t care to hear whether 
he stubbed his toe to-day, or just how 
much he has grown since yesterday, but 
I do want to talk very seriously with 
you concerning his future ig 
his immediate future.” 
He looked at her narrowly. 

‘Are you quite serious?” 

“Quite. I could not have asked you 
to come to this house for anything 
trivial. We hav 
friends, you and I. Too good, perhaps, 
for I’ve no doubt there are old tabbies 
in Edelweiss who are provoked to criti- 
cism—you know what I mean. Their 
world is full of imaginary affairs, else 
what would there be left for old age? 
But, we are good friends and we un- 
derstand why we are good friends, so 
there’s the end to that. As I say, I 
could not have asked so true a friend 
into the house of his enemy for the 
mere sake of having my vanity pleased 
by his obedience.” 

“IT am quite sure of that,” he said. 
“Are you in trouble, countess? Is 
there anything I can do?” 

“It has to do with the prince, not 


let me s 





] o 
e pecome very sood 





























with me,” she said. “And yet I am in 

trouble—or perhaps I should say, I am 

troubled.” 

“The prince is a sturdy little beg- 
L 


gar,’ he began, but she lifted her hand 
in protest. 

“And he has sturdy, loyal friends. 
That is agreed. And yet——” She 
paused, a perplexed line coming be- 
tween her expressive eyes. 

John Tullis opened his own eyes 
very wide. ‘You don’t mean to say 








that he is—he is in peril of any sort?” 
She looked at him a long time before 
peaking could feel that she was 
turning something over in her mind 
e giving utterance to the thought. 
\t last she leaned nearer to him, 
ping the ash from her cigarette 

nto t iver as she spoke slowly, 
ntens think he is in peril—in 


fle stared hard. “What do you 
1ean?’’ he demanded, with an invol- 
untary glance over his shoulder. 


yreted tl 





d that glance correctly. 
is not here, Mr. Tullis. I 
know what you are thinking. My father 
is a loyal subject. The peril I sug- 
gest never comes to Graustark.” 
She said no more, but leaned for- 
ward, her face whiter than its wont. 
He frowned, but it was the effect of 


mporary perplexity Gradually the 


Tat 





1 
1 
i 


ning of her simple, though signifi- 
nt, remark filtered through his brain. 
Never comes to Graustark?” he al- 


whispered. “You don’t—you 


nl 


can’t mean your—your husband ?’ 
[ mean Count Marlanx,”’ she said 
ly 
means evil to Prince Robin? 
heave countess, I—I can't bs 
it. I know he is bitter, revenge 
and all that, but ‘3 
fe is all that and more,” she said 
I t, you must let me impress you 


t | am not a traitor to his cause. I 
not be that, for the sufficient rea- 
n that I only suspect its existence I 
in any sense a part of it. I do 

ow anything. I only feel. I 
lat ay you realize that [ do not love 
Count Marlanx—that there is absolute- 
ly nothing in common between us ex- 
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cept a name. 









“T am overjoyed to hear you say tl 
countess,” he said very seriously 
have been so bold on occasion to ass 
—for your private ear, of course—tl 
you could not, by any freak of natu 


We won't go into that. 
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1is, 
a 
ert 
lat 


happen to care for Count Marlanx, 


) 
whom I know only | 
have laughed at my 


yy description. You 
so-called American 


wit, and you have been most tolerant. 
Now I feel that I am justified. I’m 


immeasurably glad to hear you conf 
] 


1 


( tS) 


that you do not love your husband.” 


“IT c: nnot il agine anv one so stl 


ipid 


as to think that | do love Count Mar- 
lanx, or, for that matter, that he loves 
me. Still, I am relieved to hear you 
say that you are glad. It simplifies 
the present for us, and that is what we 
are to discuss 

“You are very, very beautiful, and 
young, and unhappy,” he said irrele- 





vantly, a darker glow in his cheeks 


She smiled serenely, without a trac 


of diffidence or emotion. 


“T 





For a moment she relaxed luxuriant 


ly into an attitude of physical enj 
ment of herself, surveying h 
with a thoughtifulne that cc 





hended more; and then as abruy 
came back to the business of the 
ment. 

“You must not spoil it all by say 
it too rvently,” she went on, witl 
smile of warning. 

He gave a short l ugh of Ol 
and sank back in the chair. 

“Vou have never tt to mal 
to me ] Cha 
I lil b | ni 
al I i » J 
young ut | l i 
ridiculously « D ou in 
But, never m I see you are qi 
eager t nswé hat nough. 1 
another ciga e and n to wh 
am going to say 


He declined the cigarette wit 
shake of his head. 
After a moment, she went on 
lutely: “As I said | 1 


yeTore, J ao 


re 
1 
no 


O- 


not 


know that my suspicions are correct. I 
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have not even breathed them to my 
father. He would have laughed at me. 
My husband is a Graustarkian, even as 
I am, but there is this distinction be- 
tween us; he despises Graustark, while 


I love her in every drop of my blood. 


I know that in his heart he has never 
ceased to brew evil for the throne that 
disgraced him. He openly expresses 


his hatred for the present dynasty, and 
has more than once said in public gath- 
erings that he could cheerfully assist 
in its utter destruction. That, of course, 


is commonly known in Graustark, 
where he is scorned and derided. But 
he is not a man to sei ] hatred 
with mere idle word nd inaction.” 
She LO] ed for i l ent, and tnen 
cried impulsivel; | fi know 
1 4 1 oon 
that you will not consider me base and 
disloyal in saying these things to you. 
After all, he is my husband.” 

He saw the faint curl of her lip. 
‘ ¢ 1 ”” 1 ° 1 ee... 

eTore that, he argued simply, you 
wi 1 daughter of Graustark. You 

rve a cause that 


raustark 
u can’t go back 


and. ft 








Don’t let your 
I think you can 
‘ WwW it. Please believe 
that [I know you can no wrong,” 
Bong you,” sh l, returning the 
look in his earnest gray eyes with one 
in which the utmost confidence shone. 
“You are the only man to whom I feel 
sure that I can reveal myself and be 
quite understood. It isn’t as if I had 
p< sitive fa to divu > for I have not; 
they are suspicions, fears, that’s all, but 
they are no longer vague » sha ipes to me; 
they mean somethi : 
‘Tell me,” he said quietly. 
He seemed to squ s broad shoul- 
ders and to set | w firmly, as if to 





resist physical attack. She knew she 


had come with her fears to a man in 
whose face it was declared that he 
could laugh at substance as well as 


shadow. 
“IT am seeing you here in this big 


room, openly, for the simple reason 
that if I am being watched this man- 
ner of meeting may be above suspi- 
cion. We may speak freely here, for 
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raise our 
Don’t betray surprise or con- 
The eyes of the wall may 


we cannot be heard unless we 
voices, 
sternation. 
be better than its ears.” 


“You don’t mean to say 
being watched here in your 
house?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know. This I do know; 
the count has many spies in Edelweiss. 


you are 
father’s 





es is systematically app ised of every- 

thing that occurs at court, in the city, 
or in the council chamber. So, you 
see, he is being well served, whether 
to an evil purpose or to satisfy his own 
innate curiosity, I do not know He 
has reports almost daily—voluminous 
tl ngs, partly in cipher, partly free, and 
he is forever sending men away on se- 
cret, yoo sterious missions. Under- 
stand, I do not know that he is actually 
planning disaster to Graustark. Day 
before yesterday, I saw his secretary 


in the streets—a man who has been 
in his employ for five years or more, 
and who now pretends to be a lawyer 
here. His name is Brutus. 
with him. He said that he 
count six weeks ago in Vienna, deter- 
mined to set out for himself in his 
chosen professic mn. LHe know S, of 
course, that I am not and never have 
been in the confidences of my hus- 
band. I asked him if it was known in 
Edelweiss that he had served the count 
as secretary. He promy tly handed m« 
one of his business cards, on which | 

refers to himself as the former trusted 


had left the 


and _ confidential emai of Count 
Marlanx. Now, I 1 en to know that 
he is still in my thee and’s service—or 


was no longer ago hen last week.” 

“My dear countess, he may be serv- 
ing him legitimately as an 
There would be nothing 
that.” 

“But he is still serving him as con- 
fidential secretary. He is here for a 
purpose, as my husband’s representa- 
tive. I have not been asleep all these 
months at Schloss Marlanx. I have 
seen and heard enough to convice me 
that some great movement is on foot. 
My intelligence tells me that it has to 
do with Graustark. As he wishes the 
prince no good, it must be for evil.” 


attorney. 
strange in 























‘ 


‘But there is nothing he can do. He 
has no following here. The prince is 
adored by the people. Count Marlanx 
would not be such a fool as to——” 

“tle is no fool,” she interrupted 
quickly. “That’s why I am afraid. If 
he is plotting against the crown, you 
may depend upon it he is laying his 
plans well. John Tullis, that man is a 
devil—a devil incarnate.” 


\ spasm of utter repugnance crossed 


her face; she shuddered so violently 
that his hand went forth to clutch the 
fingers that trembled on the arm of the 
h He held them in his firm grasp 
10n They looked 11 » each 
and he saw th ker of 
indiseuised horre in het \n in- 
tan later \ herseli vain. 
\ lrawine her hand, she added ith 
l { derision Still I did 
101 pect heaven, so why complain.” 
“But you are an angel,” he blurted 
“T don’t believe the count will agree 
to that,” she said, with a reflective twin- 
kle in her dark eyes. “He has not 
found me especially angelic. lf you 
imagine that I cannot scratch back, my 
dear friend, you* are very much mis- 
taken I ha 


ave had the pleasure of giv- 
iore than one bad half hour. 
You may be sure he has never called 


in angel Quite the other thing, 
| ire you But, we are straying 
i 
‘Wait a moment, please,” he com- 
anded. “I want to say to you here 
| now; you are the gentlest, love- 
liest woman I have ever known I 
it idly. I mean it. If 
hi half as 1 as he sent, [ 
in v, lv ) 
if yj t ick 
l 1 hi l 
Mr. Tullis, is hardly a mat 
n discuss with she said 
] ind | is not offended 
‘ laps 1 count but noy l 
ne for you to decide th SUC 
\ hould you return to Castle Mar- 


nx? Why keep up the farce—or I 
ight say, tragedy—any longet You 
ve Graustar] You love the prince. 





You betray them both by consorting 
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with their harshest foe. Oh, I could 
tell you a thousand reasons why—— 

“We haven’t time for them,” she in- 
terrupted, with mock despair in her 
face. ‘Besides, I said we cannot dis- 
cuss it. It requires no learned argu- 
ment to move me, one way or the other. 
I can decide for myself.” 

“You should divorce him,” he said 
harshly, 

She laughed easily, softly. “My 
good friend, if I did that, I’d lose your 
friendship.” 


He opened hjs lips to remonstrate, 
but enly caught the undercurrent 





bY 
ing ” 
obtt 5 

“Bravo!” she cried. “You are im 
pro in ~ 


“T could provide a splendid substi- 
tute for the friendship you speak of,” 
° I 
' 








1e said coolly. 

“Poof! What is that to me? I 
could have a hundred lovers—but, ach, 
friend are the scare things in the 
worid | Pp trien | [t lasts 
There! I see di val in your face! 
You Americans are » | a She 
gazed into the fire pl ice for a moment, 
her lips parted in a whimsical smile. 
He waited for her to go on; the word 
were on her t ’s end, he could tell 

» 4 e % nt ( | believ 
that is ( SI if | 
one 9X be t] he Bu 
enough of tl 5 prang to her 
feet an tood ( l t 1 di 
ing’ it ( even born 
‘\\ ! I 1] It 
s be ! ta 

e1 1 ther 
i id 
Pe [ 1 i 
CVi 

bo \ { lng inst e gre 
carved intel t. a | er, li 

om eature, exqg vned in 
rarest Irish lace, her bare neck and 
shoulders gleaming white against the 
dull bers beyond, the faint glow 








embers creeping up to het 
face with the insistence of a maiden’s 


i 
c 
flush. He gazed in rapt admiration, a 






trom e 
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heart th like fury in his great 
breast. as little more than a 
girl, this wife of old Marlanx, and yet 





how wise, how clever, how ant 
‘ ' 
. C 
‘ 1 
i un al ! ; @€x« 
treni¢e I 1 in it modell 








could — be Cc ared only tO el | 
black and st ol ne with the 
life tl vas in | ame low on 
i l “ous 
( ( ( el- 
l 1 ( ? 
ind 

lMmpe { it 
¢ Ih as- 
tries 

i diam ( on her | nog 
tapering fing and a1 of pearls 
in her hair. A single wide gold band 
encircled her arm above e ¢ Vv, an 
arm band as old as the prin i] i! ty it- 
self, for it had been worn by twenty 
fair ancestors before her. The noble 
women of Graustark never wore brace- 
lets on their wri ys the wide, 
chased gold band on the upper arm. 





There was a day, not so far back in 


history, when they wore bands on their 
ankles. 


She was well named Ingomede, the 


Beautiful. 


\ soft st imperceptible per- 
fume, languorous in its appeal to the 
enses, exuded from this perfect crea- 
tion; added to this, the subtle, unfail- 
ing scent of young womanhood; the 


warm, alive feel of her presence in the 
I {1 thing 


elicious. The 


‘Does Baron Dangloss know this 
man Brutus?” asked Tullis, arising to 
stand beside her. 

A sub-conscious, triumphant. thrill 
shot through him as an instantaneous 
flash of his own physical superiority 

his girl’s husband came over him. 
He was young and strong and vital. 
He could feel the sensation of being 
strong; he tingled with the glory of it. 
He was thirty-five, Marlanx seventy. 
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Ie wondered if Marlanx had ever been 
as strong as he. 

“IT don’t know,” she said thought- 
fully. “Lf have not spoken to him con- 
cerning Brutus. Perhaps he know: 
The baron is very wise. Let me teil 
you how I| happen to know that Peter 


Brutus is still serving Count Marlanx, 





and why I think his presence signifies 
a isis of some §$¢ ig 

| lis tood fac ne the yrea ire- 
place his back to the hall He ob 
¢ a t she looked toy the doors 
‘ iS ( ten > he | ( t < l i it 
s k him that = she ¢ | 
( Ss ae pite ner ¢ nt < 

iCI VOICE, L1\ \ ] na ¢ 

1 lower still. ‘In { place, 


I have a faithful friend in one of the 
oldest retainers at | \ 


& 1 Nn 
—¢ ( 5 As | LIN. 











His daughter id i 
with me n t¢ 
eC ] S¢ Wee He 
had accor inx to the 
town of Balak, which is in Axphain, a 
mile beyond the Graustark line. ter 
Brutus was with my husband in Balak 
for two days. They were closeted 
gether from morning till night in the 
house where Marlanx -was stopping. At 
the end of two days, Brutus went away, 
but he carried with him a vast sum of 
money provided by my husband. [t 
was given out that he w on his way 
to Serros, in Dawsl ex 
1 to purchas« S ock 
his master Marl | an- 
r day 1! balal p« Ins }O- 
1 father to ¢ ( ! bude eis 
me Oo ror n to see hi 
di ter ric 
\ | Jo yha’s f I l il 
Edel el 
“No. But he did see 1 eoing into 
Balak as he left for Edelweiss that 
morning. He wore a disguise, but Ja- 


cob says he could not be mi taken. 
Moreover, he was accompanied by sev- 
eral men whom he recognized as Grau- 
stark mountaineers and hunters of 
rather unsavory reputation. They left 
Brutus at the gates of Balak and 
off into the hills. 


ind went 
All this happened 
before I knew that Peter was living in 


Edelweiss. When I saw him here, | 




























ay 
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knew at once that his presence meant 
something sinister. I can put many 
things together that once puzzled me 
—the comings and goings of months, 
the secret reports and consultations, 
the queer-looking men who came to th 
stl 
and my—my own virtual imprisonment 
yes, imprisonment. | not per- 
mitted to leave the castle for days at 
1 time, during his absence.” 
“Surely you will not go back again 
” he began hotly. 


> @& 


e, the long absences of my husban 


was 





Sh!” She put a finger to her li 
\ lanservant is quietly cro Q 
hall just off the library ‘He is a 
\ ' T } t alee hi 
\ in. i not like his L} iT 
inl¢ 
“Do you think he heard us or 





I can make short 


erved anything! 
work of him if 
He paused significantly. 
up into his face. 
He did not hear anything. We've 
frightened him off, if he intended to 
ay the eavesdropper.” The 
| disappeared through a door at the 
end of the hall. “Then there were the 
reat sums of money that my husband 
nt off from time to time, and tl 
that 


1{—-——_ 


She smiled 


servant 


trange boxes came overland to 


the castle and, later, went away again 
as secretly as they came. Mr. Tul 
[ am confident in my mind that 
contained fireat ind a 
! [ have the ight it all o re 
ps I am wrong, but it seems t 
at I can almost see those firea s 
| awa 11 the «¢ s and « l 
tside of Edelweiss, ready fe nstant 
? il come 
' \ ] T in yt \ 1 yt ) 
¢ sped ! 
t] he was not 
al servant, passing 1 
m t have seen tl e telltal con 
ternation in his eye “It cannot be 
ble! \ Danegl und hi en 
Id have ented it long ago 
i ve n uid that I am sure of 
n in rem ber that | leave it to 
to analyze. You have the founda 
on on which to work. I'd advise you 


waste no time 
that the crisis is near at hand.”’ 
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Something tells me 
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“Why should Josepha’s father tell 
these things to you?” 

“Because, if you will pardon my 
frankness, I have protected his daugh- 
ter ag: t Count Marlanx. He un- 
derstands. And yet he would not be- 
tray a trust im] upon him, even 
by the count. He has only told me 





sed 


what any one else might have seen with 
The new serv- 
She clapped 


called 


his own eyes. Wait! 
ant is in the hall again.” 
her hands sharply and 


“Franz!” 


out: 











va st on t 
I ( 1 tl 
| In l 1 ; 
( delil it ] 
t VV SCI 1 
» £ t cl s of we 1 fi 1 
r near | ind laid them on 
s, the others watching his mov: 
ments with curious interest. There 
was nothing about the fellow to indi- 
cate that he was other than what he 
pretended to 1 
“Isn't it sti e that we should h 
nr uly: Sire aske l ca ually ; 
10 n air and the night fogs 1 
it ely essary se bi 
hou 
7 oll, hii in tii¢ princes 
or ia 1 t] () ! 
r¢ ) t cre Vo SE 
1 L 3 dies an 
nd left t ‘WI d 
( nk « l e asker 
I h a very bad liver,” was 
Pul dle d » offe n ré 
The counte ired for a moment and 
then I: hed erstandi1 { thinl 
he n chat 
67 ; : 
n E | 
tion bef Now i a 1 Tavo 
to | Will { thi 
te tl I I 1 Van | l WY on 
your nitiative lon nention 
n l Wi Yo can 
wl k tl Le hem | 
lieve that the suspicions are your | 


you to present them without in 
x me.” 


“Trust me, my 


ie 
VOlVIng 
dear countess. 
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ed have all the way to Graustark? It is quite 
ay of fresh and perfectly delicious.” 
n the “Oh, Fiith Avenue isn’t so far away 








l-goose as you think,” he equiv ed. “It’s 
safe just around the corner—of the world. 
epreatly What's eight or nine thousand miles to 
-’ a district messenger bo: i ring for 
. “No, one and he fetches the candy, befor 
i thing you can wink your ¢ iv | 
re to be said.” Robinson, It’s a marvelot 
i thi l und he said He watched her white te set 
rently. themselves daintily in the rich 1 
Li ibject. I have then the red lips clos inquilly o1 




















in the Ww 


1 do you manage’ as a swift afterthought: “Be sure t 


wonderful New 








gyanap- 
ponies, Father 
cis pointed his 
fhip at twin spruces 
hi formed the 
of a wooded 
| swept from 
forest out into 





just commented on the fact 
though we were traveling through 
soiled be yond 


ation, and which abounded in 


nallard, widgeon, prairie chicken, 
sort of wild f though deer 
in droves like cattle, knee-deep in 
richest of pastures, and beaver, 
tter, rare nr an ils | lashed 
woodland lakes, all in the very 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
in, we had met ne trap- 

I Indian not n a habitation 
e | he Mi ost terday 

l ( és t i€ t id, as 

| es el d again th eless 
that eats up the miles. “Though 
nty miles off the distance 

en La Passe and Churchill, the 
ny’s people give this trail a wide 
Nodding at the spruces, he 

( It is twenty years since I was 
o them. If you would like it— 


ave tim 
lhe deference was eminently charac- 
tic, took out of the same courtesy 


*h had 


led him to offer me, a 





T 4 
rrotestant 
n 


and a stranger, pas 





is buckboard from Fort Chur¢ 

where I was resting after a | 

for musk ox and carib f the ] en 

Lands—to his own mission of La P 
And here I am tempted to wand 


into the story of Father Trancis, the 
great priest who wages war against tl 
devil in man throug 
breadth of a parish 
world kingdom. Retur 
to the spruces, which we reache 


1oOut 


1- 





five minutes of rough driving; orig 
ally some twelve feet apart, a cei 


growth had brought tl tout tru 





almost together. Below, the br: 
interlaced, but high above, where t 
tops swung again apart, | easil 
out concentric rings of bark, at h 
the priest was pointing. Aware ot tl 
Cree custom of winter burial, I | 
that long ago, in eir green 
they had been pull n t 
dead man in his hammock of skit 
“Twenty years r Fi 
commented, “a fray PI 
tered up there in the wind, bu Si 


that the bark has even ered the kn 
Then, too, one could make out the out 
line of a double grave. 1 
gophers have wiped it out Soon t 
trees themselves will go. Y what a 
wonderful thing is memory!—when 
they and we shall have 
unborn generations, Indian and white, 
will still avoid this place. Let us drive 
on to the old fort.” 


passed away, 











A half mile’s southing, parallel with 
the trail, brcught us to 1t—all that was 
left, for what weather had 
spared the prairie fires had taken. Fur 

cabin: : i st all 

were gone. Where the factor and clerk, 
trappers traders once lived and 
1, fought or chaffered with the wild 

ht down the furry spoil 
, a dozen or so of old 


wind and 


houses, stockade an stores, < 

and 

1 

lover 
} a? 
es that broug 

‘th 


far nort 











mud chimneys now uprose from rank 
grass growths, accentuating the loneli- 
ness of that lovely land by st ing 
; ee - . ene 
V n tl ib] a ( 

S t} pl repeated 





will have patience until to-m¢ 
row, you shall it from 
will tell it better than I.” 

Now, if ever face evi 
ity, sympathy, and humor in propor- 
would insure a_ well-told 
urely his. It would have 
» find better occasion—either 
that night, our fire twin- 


lave it one Who 





lenced sen 





mous black \ above. It would have 
eguiled the long hours of travel next 
day. But even if our acquaintance had 
not been too recent for me to urge him, 


a certain 


finality, a touch of decision 
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was a writer born, and though he would 
have scouted the very idea, some sneak- 
ing consciousness of the fact inheres in 
his elaborately apologetic preface 
Had his lot been cast in Europe, wher 
letters are not considered so scandalou 
ly idle, he would surely have made his 
mark. And now, as I have some mat- 
ters to attend, will please excuse 
me. I leave you in good company wi 
the abbé and your pipe.” 

To that good fellowship 


1 the fire which 1 
¥ oe 





you 





o 








And with thi 
front of my mind I opened the | 
It was not my original intenti 


record the event here set down, 

familiar preface ran, events which ] 

A Oe ee [i ge  eaceeee) 2 

thou: uried in the past until 

t ‘ “ar laeamé ¢ 1 2 ; 

one or Our Nn jie ge t in 1 

as | t meat with Mr. Te 
we ) 

LoVe r, Who rrive at La | 

eveni Pal om f ht and 1 

+4 
€ l t DY nN } ( 











“Nonsense, father!” he laughed. 



















; ‘The rankest kind of nonsense. Why 
i hould one ghost pack round another 
n it could earn good money trans- 
ine my furs?” Withal which rail- 
he w: atly unpre ed by the 
; exclaiming at the end that |] 
de rv< lia 8] Ol \\ I se if I 
°o0 unrecorded. Indeed, he took 
| th houlders and set me down 
l WI 12 With rael to have it 
for his eye before he left next 
WU ( 4 S 
CW 
a~ 
| e in ¢ rairie 
( a 4 « 
( for 
4 i Lit i iS i 
li} | li l | 
i t¢ mc 
ti 11¢ il 














i ead < thre + let sea 
and ire ead i} | ( VS of 
t fleece ch high in 
© ; VC O i ease mM) en- 
hi we 1 1 along in a 
AC iVCi 4 t Lil od 
) | | ] a re l SO 
el H : 1 L we 
om 1 of the Garry 
) nad ntry 
¢ na ¢ | € | iitoba 
1 ing t cl 
en \ con iL ¢ re 
( wmuni it J 
t va nom en, 
( ( 1 hoe a 
| child on an unbridled pony 
t uy 1 i a pop- 
} 
les! What de this mean?’ 
3 iest cried out ang is the pony 
; ed of its own volition 
{ or the child was naked. 
\t the time I confe to a feeling of 
ked confusion. But looking back- 
|, the picture she made is the pret- 


tiest in a long life. Brown-eyed and 
featured, her flesh, of a pure 


ivory white, shone whiter by contrast 


celcate ly 
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with masses of red-bronze hair that al- 
ready fell to her waist. Though only 
twelve, her healthy development already 
promised the luxury which, later, made 
such a stir in the forts; and as she sat 
her ragged pony staring us with wide 
dark eyes, the slim whiteness of her in 
outline against the dark of a 
bluff, 1 could very well 
old Greek passion fo! esh. 





1,2 ‘a ; ’ 





It is this son of a devil she an- 
ed, in v¢ wie rench i l ec, 
l ] t h 1 S \ \ rty < 
( the vy n. but nen | 
ride him into the | he shies é 
Jean, bre { 
+ 7 1 1 
l I ng ui ed, f iT) 
Digging s ll heels into t ro 1 ribs, 
S ad | n € Dl “On ed 
one! 
EH eem en 1 1 
Fat r beaupre 
Because he is well bri 1¢ Now 
I shall go back f my clothes <tra 
labor for thee, sinful \nd turning 
the beast kick, « \ ( side- 
Ways upol e, she ve in het 
] 1 ‘ Paw - 4 
eis and New Oti ) l 
*And is she of th n 2 communi- 
cants °” 
- . f o 1 > 14 aon + 1 . 
I was sorry for the dig when he re- 
lied with a groan: “‘] ohily served 


or my boasting. She? Lourdes, daugh- 


ter of the new f: r, sent e, as it 
Ss to be a thorn in the side of my 
Vanity 

Arter ne i id | 





pranks I could well believe it; an opin- 

, 1 1 44 1 £41 
ion which gained strength with the fol- 
lowing years. Indeed, it became my 





my annual ( 1 1 « the 
tale was at Fath ipré’ 
tongue to | with le Ol 


grimace according to his di from 
its point. Once she had been captured 
in the ditch behind the 
—having first stolen an a 
drape the victim and lend imili- 
tude to the cerem«¢ n)\ he w about 
to subject a cat to the auto-da-fé in imi- 
tation of the Virgin Martyrs. 

Again, it was she who cut the raw- 
hide thongs which bound the sled of 
that Presbyterian divine who came to 


tance 


tockade, where 


cloth to 





veri 
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in the train of Lord Sel- 


this country J 
! that the poor 


kirk, did it so cteverly 
gentleman was miles up¢ 
fore he found himself 
fallen prophet among 

Later, her tricks grew more intimate, 
usually bit deep on some one—as when 
stole the watch of Donald, the 
Scotch clerk, from its nail in the stot 
and gave it to a young Cree ‘ 
telling her that Donald’s wife, who was 
notoriously jealous, would buy it for 
thrice its value in flour azJ ‘acon 








the pieces. 


she 





Donald’s beard grew gray o\ that 
prank, and while he was still explaining 
Lourdes shot up to her years. Leaving 
her one fall a lithe barele red la who 


nies from the cross trails 
mission without harm to her 

1 returned next season to 
find her a woman. 

\nd such a woman! The skirts, that 
had dropped so suddenly from her 
knees, fluttered above tiny moccasins 
which would have been a tight fit for 
my hand. Her carriage was something 
to see, head gracefully poised, with an 
round, firm chin, ful 
in to the small waist, which 
fine hips with th 


1¢@ 
f youth. 


uptilt of the 
torso curved 


swayed above 





ave 


— 





iad the firm pure 
wi + ‘ hi 


idst of which imagine 





that shone like young moons, all 

1 the frame of her wonderful hair 
[ could well ut tand Father Beau- 
pré’s answer to my comment on her 
lo 

Behold your t n | develoy 
rose!’ 

‘Ay, but it is still there—to prick 
the sharper for being hidden. Already 
he has sent one man to his grave, and 
when I am not bu shriving such of 


lovers as are beyond 
then | am 
fessions of the sin of the 


men whos might 


her my rough 


surgery listening to con- 
eye from 
very well 


é 
be left to their wives. There will be 
no peace till she is safely married to a 
trong man; for should she go to a 
weakling, the shrivings will increase, 


the confessions grow worse. How- 


he finished his grumble, “things 
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. wants, he’ll have her—sooner or late1 








point well. Gabriel, the Little, is after 
her, and as he always gets what he 





s Gabriel—whos 






Concerning th 
> v i r jest—now needs 
medium height, 


~hested, 





a iong m pack 
1 tre + 
nis ream 
} 1 11 
) . 1 1) 
7 : 1 4 
1¢ I ( \ 1¢e1 il¢ 


( n é 7 r, of 

Dy Drut he strongest 1 in tl 
orti n l, ( ted la ial! 

nist in the wrestle. When, of evening, 

the young men would race canoes along 

the lake, he would take L les and 


brine her in, flushed and 
ahead of the l 
birchbark shells; and as ours is a cou 
try where bodily vigor makes for more 
profit than mental parts, it would be no 
wonder if he had not won on her 
As a sud a lai 


the heels for a 


otners 





den influenza 





month, | was able to 
hances m 
one day, I watched the 


Lourdes’ face as, one after 





Gabriel forced every strong 








bout re tie or | W tl at ft es 
were l | | ti d t y 
with which she met his every attempt 
at tual love, I believe that summet 
would | seen them married if tl 
gove had not picl him out for 
the I yf eon fort 
Paint P 
\ ordet 1 th my reco\ 
e1 ! l ther, I v 
witne f t parting r Lour Fs 
le « th 1 1 hz f Ly journe 
nor could one imagine aught so beat } 
tiful as she at the moment she drew 
up her pony to say good-by. Bathed 
in sunshine, which crowned her wit 
a flan ng aur ole, w rappe 1 her ry g 


youth in a golden mantle, she made a 
figure rich, gracious, glorious as though 
limned in the soft stain of a window 


I did not at the yearning of 





wonder 




















Gabriel’s dark face, the note of strain 
that changed his voice. 

“Six months to build the fort, little 
one: three to set it in order, then I 

ll return to——” 

“Find me-hard and fast married,” 
1 


she laughingly interrupted. 





But the tenderness of her smile be- 
lied the mischief in her eyes. It was 
to them he made his fini “To end 


ooling with our marriage. Till 


answered, so soberly 
I looked back and thus saw the 





] ter die in her eye leaving them 
| rious ler the red flame of 

i [f that had been the return? 

1 za tine ait e€ Car- 

’ | Kitelka Tinswes 

M n—w here ‘iel 

] n hence due north by Fort 
» Norway House, the La Passe 
nd so round the Arctic sta- 

t to celebrate mass in the Barren 
] ls that lie under the midnight sun, 


ing at the end of a from 
1 7 


Fort Met ud in the west by a south- 


year 


+ 








ern tral But owing to a severer re- 

influenza, I turned back two 

mont later at Bedford House in 

Athabas« arriving at the Portage on 

1 | rd 1y a sick man, yet not 

S I t [ had eves for the sec- 
( ( f T les’ 1 ince 

on the afternoon that, mak- 

1 to the Portage by a new trail 

prol ed a sl t cut thre ugh a 

bit of w and, I almost drove over 

I Luke Stevens, the English 

clerk who was recently come out to 

it his indentures under Donald 

The were returning home 

fro! lovers’ ramble—yes, in that short 

t ndeed the speed of the wooing 


e gauged by the fact that upon 
this third day of the fourth week of 
their acquaintance, his arm clasped her 
t. Her bright head pressed in to 
his shoulder, they were pacing it in 
time, so wrapped in each 
er that they missed my wheels; and 
so afforded time for me to take a good 
look at Luke. 

A tall lad—man, rather, he had 
turned twenty-six, and yet the word 


. Sas 
es LOW 


1 
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comes out of that first impression—he 
was very strongly built and carried him- 
self with that certain distinction of man- 
ner much loved by women.  Ajter- 
ward, I heard that he came on one side 
of a noble family on the under side 
of the knot. For himself he claimed 
issue from that upper middle class 
which exiles its sons to the colonies 
through prejudice against trade; which, 
if true, makes for his credit in that he 
lacked even a taint of the ridiculously 
superior airs of that useless breed. Al- 
together I was favorably imy 
til, turning at my cough, | 
the usual habit and flew 
crimson. Then I 


yressed un- 
IC revers¢ l 
the wo! 


that his. eyes, 


aA wy 
saw 


while large and true blue, were much 
t ft for a man who had to make 
his 1 in our rough land; and it was 
to hide a sudden misgiving as much as 





in play that I shook my whip at 
Lourdes, whose white teeth had flashed 
like sudden pearls amidst the scarlet 
of her lips. I was troubled without 
knowing why until, that evening, Fat 

] 


Beaupre 


said, as 


put my feeling into words. 
od lad, a fine lad,” the 

we talked it over. “Donald 
says that he never broke a better. 
—too soft for Lourdes. 
this may be heresy, but it is also sense 
—-4 spice of the devil in a husband 
cause a slip, yet in the long 
run it makes for the ¢ i ’ 
by causing others to ’ware his women. 
But would you have thought she’d have 
taken to him ?” 

It did seem strange th: 
ness should prevail with this madcay 
in whom Gabriel's iron had 
stirred only liking, and if there be an 
swer to the puzzle it must inhere in 
the fact that were it otherwise an 
like mated only with like, we should 
be quickly bred into oaks and saplings ; 
there could be no commingling of 
strength with the graces. Dame Na- 
ture may be trusted with her own busi- 
ness. But, curious or no, love him 
Lourdes did, with a love that bordered 
on ferocity and would brook no lag- 
gard wooing. I married them within 


sometimes 


savage 


4 
t 


a month, after a courtship short as it 
had been ideal. 
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Over a golden land that swooned 
under the languors of Indian summer, 
they had rambled, pausing often to ob- 
serve, from grassy knolls, the badgers 
and other prairie children at their loves 
and wars. When, of evenings, I had 
strolled with the good priest along the 
quiet lake shore, we had often caught 
the slow dip of a paddle far out on 
the water; or, low, rich, bubbling with 
her joy of life, Lourdes’ laugh would 
throb through the warm dusk, followed 
by silence 1 suggestive that 


even we dry ol 





O soit an 


ee eee would e) 
i churchmen would e» 











change glances of indulgent under- 
tanading 

\n ieir hone I 1 had 1 n equal- 
ly i ( t i\ tied T r 
whos nuptials are Cast amidst the 1 
and traffic, noke and noise of citi 
the poor souls who flee the regard of 
friends to expose their natural shyn 
to the vulgar, brazen stare of a crowded 
caravansary. But the deep woods cra- 
cl the nd did th itumn leaves 
C1 n over tl tale they whispered 
to £ s, there was none but a 
stat n to sp1 1 the tale through 
th y went off ona 
long | outlasted my sta 
and whe 1 the | ing’ yea 
they h 1 in the fa f 
F: r Be r ( al y Oo what 
Ss lan unu | li 

1 ( TX te) 











tiie 1¢ Cc \ | lve ( 
( bef re—i{ l n 8 
who e the best of wv 
{ 1 ¢ 1n ( \ i il f 
but a pla ( ni of «¢ het 
\ b n | in wl 1 to v tl 
C fy ( { hi 
| \ ’ »f 
fc tl n¢ quiet I 
11 ped, 1 ps, b the ct that it 
iad three months to ripen while 
dt yr in to his far fort. In either 
( > pli nged at his work with ar- 
( hicl I t have won him both 


putation in the ordinary 
if 

Wherewith I am brought face to face 
a fortuitous providence, find my- 
in presence of one of those mys- 


ct OT evel 









teries over which priest and layman 
may puzzle themselves into spiritual 
blindness without obtaining a glimpse 
of the solution which is reserved for 
the eye of faith. Here were two men, 
ordinarily good, whose tives would have 
run in usual channels but for the chance 
that made while it 


two widows, 





drowned at once the factor and clerk 
of the Park Lands Post in the same 


that sent 
to fill the 


were set 11 


with the order 
and Gabriel east 
thing's 


rapid. lor 
Luke north 


respective vacancies, 


train ward the inevitable conclusion 
The futur ] vey ist no sh * 
pon I { i day \ very 
hi py n the t tile € t 

yn P ( 1 two Re River 
carts ¢ kin el ) nd the ioht 
Oo! nous | e] 

\r nov tale comes | many 


mouths—through Father John, whom I 
4 “ 


fOMWOWINE Wwin- 


m trappers and traders passing 





g 
between mission and fort. its end by 
Gabriel hims: but here the 1 ic is 
fused in a w le wl h be a S h 
the arrival at t Pa Lands Pos 

To Lourde the journey had been 
one long joy \fter the dead flats of 
Southern Manitol 1, tl iltert iti n f 

I] prairi frec 1 \ , wide 

black ( est ch ive 

the P k | | 1 B. nave 
Lippe ed to her as ind 1 did 
he tit oI the wer 
pleasant thou f hospitable foll 
t th t w tl had d the 
pre } nl ( could occupy 
het f with peculatio1 ipon 
the ] \ t e ne PR 
ng 

t 7 

er nt 1 the 

10n hie ad 1 ie ( ( wa i t 
to make on the oth On at La 
Passe, within fifty n of her futur 
hon her ct If ( en 
trate upon j ind e simply bom 


barded Father John with questions con- 





cerning the tor and folk of the post. 
As, however, the priest had been 
there since the coming of the new men, 
he could tell her nothing. Wherefore, 





not 
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imagine her surprise when Gabriel 

















| Gros, the trapper, was recalling how he 
ne out to meet them as their carts had seen her make occasion to touch 
creaked in through the gates two days his hand passing a plate at table. 
“Touch him?” Jean exclaimed. “Once 
. e sure that she hid it better than it was that I saw her reach both han 
r Jean le Gros, who saw, said over his shoulders to take up an empt 
ward that Gabriel stood on gape platter. As her hands came together 
having introduced himself, Luke upon it, his head was | xht in for a 
to do the like for his wife. Then n en inst her bre ark oh 
out | hit V7 e are. he bent over his plate, I ss t! 
!”’ he cried, and while show- black b 1 flood his nec! In the f 
1 n to quarters, h isked davs I stayed thers | was 
parents, Father Bea my- mure as l ( n for i 
= ’ f i] lf t that mi i 
e the r, nan | But | I 
| ( } 
, I , 
( ! ¥ | been ( 
| On , tl 
irin m { had 1 he ( 1 
nf 1 1 hen | left \ the } 
1 the I if | matters were at t pass when 
not « i | t wel- 1 ( it Blizzard” cut us of La 
| but ke a e off from them and the rest of 
\ ere inen, the \ | 
( { 1 them, In explanation of that terribk 
l 1 ! i | heard Mr. Te iple Say 
it was ed by the unusual heat of 
in an Antipodeal summer which sucked up 
ft l what of their long vapors from the South Pacific. Be 
; l I f i- vhich as it may, the sn came from 
home, | ( erself 1 ith, east, west, till the prai- 
‘ 1 1 \ ¢ ] ried tv \ } » ¢ nd 
a 1 ( the I id did the in unt fall 
PA in ital w hou! t 1h vind 
Bs ilic the loose drift freighti t 
¢ oI € 1 thither, t ed it an churned it 
rors . na hint of till earth vere ¢ hit 
( in lover, husband, or, as smother. fort, the prairies 
Cc l | HH Luke’s rolled. a o heet. expr ion 
l nec { ( teve heat lk as tii pac swept clean 
l ( 1 a ( life; f toxe all of th 
might h passed Ga four-legged that do not hibernate, had 
; cti But when th old traveled south with the ptarmig 
new husband neglected a skin where thinner snows would perm 
n winter snows, to hang over one an occasional rabbit, the ot! 
elling pelts, she first fell into the cropful of frozen berries; and as the 
n, emergin played a dan-_ last Cree trapper left before the storm 
inimati was at this broke—either to follow the moose 
4 that Father John heard her, one which had retired to their trampled 
( tease Gabriel, ask if disappointed yards in the heart of the spruce a 
‘e responsible for his wifeless month before their usual, or to hurry 
¢ ccndition. Only the other day Jean le down to Garry, where the company 
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would save them alive for next year’s 
hunting—the three were walled up with 
their passions in whirling clouds of 
snow. 

Had the winter been upon the or- 
dinary, with cold, clear spells between 
storms, their isolation would not have 
weighed so heavily. While Gabriel ran 
to and fro on a fifty-mile string of traps, 
Luke would have been reasonably busy 
caring for the skins. Moreover, some 
one or other from La Passe would |} 








occasionally dropped in. But for three 
months—tl long white mont! th 
first week ch AW I e I 

and stores t ordet in rs 
( ne, l n l, oil d Or 1nCl 

—no snow broke on at t1 : 
an as | des ha borne no child to 


rattlings, there was noth- 


keep herself employed and them enter- 
an . 
ing left but to sit 


around the fire and 


what was more dangerous 











; 
think, think, think, while the roaring 
winds freighted the ceaseless snow 
outside 
\ l, Lourdes had rewed 
up he if to blow on he live 
Cc ] 1 l b | evel 
the iows locked them 11 With a 
W ’s fondness for playing h fire, 
1 this dan is time tl € 
( to fan it 1 flame ft {- 
t pts at ven r their i ren 
during th 1 
From Gabriel himsel ’ 
of how, ! I n | S 
ki she Vi l l if nd 
fon hi 1 ] I 
( hin ith st its and pusl 
y \\ t] 17 ri V ] 
nt man ot! f 
t irth ( 1 | 
let ( t 
if I 1 la nN ( ) 
t | { 
nN isn tril Vh 
{] yr | 1} beaut vould 
te im merry Vv und 
chievous glances, thrusting, probing h 
dark 11et r the old s 
often she touched it. With a 
bitter oath, he described how, flinging 
out from the fire into the storm, h 


hours in 


would pace fort 








smother, nor .ared retire to the frozen 
silence of his lonely hut till exhaustion 
had killed both sense and thought. But 
he always { next day—to the 





returned 
lure of her ivory beauty. 

Why did Luke permit it? A sterner 
man would have quickly checked her 
levities, but in him was no particle of 
that saving salt, the spice of deviltry 
of Father Beaupré’s yearning 
Spurred during this slack time to some 
recurrence of lover’s warmth, he first 
























enco red and still submitted to her 
. ae 
t kc 1g alte Gabriel ( | 
f1 1ess had changed to a 1 
Css \lb Mat fi | 
H at i * nt man 
who brow 1 by thei e, he ac | 
+; - a | 
an turned | dlings W het 
‘ ' 
picture m: 1 woman bt 
} ’ , : 
V ner thougntiess evens » CoOax- 
; MEE Sra 1 ee ees | 
ing 1d teasing the Old iover in whom 
1 4a ne ] 1 
il was tral n eda into one ong de- 
fog “ga ig : 4 
SI the n husband whose soft blue 
eyes presently reflected the dawn of an 
ever-{ feat For in that sur- 
1 1 » 1 
charg« atmospher thought pu | 
{ ly without inte1 ition of I 
in i } yt ( t | rei n 
of which tol in V man I 
: ag 
out i d in ni i il = i 
ame to know Gabriel’s mind. hh 
them, | A r out t fe 
und ‘ | l 
, ; ‘ 
: 4 l ti ral id not 3 
it] ( LA in 
it 1 I 
| Ns 
| { | ! tt WmMed 
’ 1 ’ d_sfe : 
mn 4 tn 
, 
It pre 
the st bh t liited t 
1 | 
eaiake lot | nd 
Gal to d 
eturt ! Whi 
the. t ne | | 1 rar ed 
Tine « { 1 : ( 
binin i ed | 


tions helped to dispel for a few hou 

the unhealthy vapors of that long 
brooding. At table they were merry 
and if Luke had not obliged Lourde ) 


taste the punch he brewed as they sat 





















around the fire that evening, the health- 
ier spirit might have endured—perhaps 
through the winter. 

One glass, however, small at that, 
was sufficient to loose the spirit of 
wantonness which had made her first 
the plague, then a thorn in the flesh 
of the forts. Sipping it—so slowly that 
she was able to drink without refilling 
to Gabriel’s last toast—her mischie- 
vous glance wandered between him and 
1 cluster of pale winter berries that 

ke had hung above the hearth in 
ieu of mistletoe. As he called the 
toast, moreover, “The old home, old 
folks, old friends,” she rose and stand- 

ler the mistletoe in the glow of 
ich wrapped her ripe beauty 
le, she looked at him over 
e top of her glass: “And old loves.” 
fe id, exercise and good 
had brought Gabriel a healthier 
y in the day, but the asso- 
itions of that hearth were too strong 
long banished. While the invis- 
vapors of though 
in upon him, the liquor had been 
vork weakening the will power 
had reined his passion. The 
hes that had followed her = sly 
glances now merged in a burst of fecl- 
ng. Springing up, he forced her head 
and, holding her throat with one 
werful hand, crushed his lips upon 
scarlet mouth, smothering her 
ken cry. Despite her struggles, he 
and kissed and kissed until, ex- 
ted, she hung limp as a dead deer 


is arm. Then, lifting her upon 




















9s 
rere settling 
were settling 


j 
a 





et, he looked quietly on while, 
‘ rning, she stared at Luke with eves 
“ : Fs 4 
at med to spread like storm-fed 


icross her face’s whiteness 
I Luke had looked on 
sickly smile, the shamed grin 
accentuates the cowardl 
ure it seeks to excuse and con- 
hristmas license,” he 1 
was going on to excuse t 


ips when she stopped him with 





len swinging blow that bathed his 
th in blood. And as, with a wil 
“You dog! Oh, you slinking 
g!’’ she flew across the floor to her 
om, it was borne in upon Gabriel 
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that, despite the restless devil behind 
her coquetries, she had been loyal in 
thought. 

“Just a bit of temper.” As Luke’s 
eyes came back from the closed door, 
his bloody mouth drew into a second 
uneasy grin. “Let’s finish the punch.” 

But giving him a look that caused 
his soft eyes to seek the floor, Gabriel 
flung outside—to pace it in company 
with thoughts that would no longer 
be denied, to thrill to vivid remem- 
brances of the soft velvet of her lips, 
to fling wide arms to the embrace of 
the bi: , later, at the 
vision which formed in the frozen dark 
ness of his cabin, the vision which took 
form 
that sent him 
the forenoon, he saw through thin drift 
Lourdes come out to draw water at the 
ice-bound well. 

He had often helped her draw, but 
as, on his approach, she stayed the 
frosty windlass, he saw in her eyes a 
reflection of his purpose. “I am to 
come to your cabin?” Her laugh, re- 
peating his words, rang sharp as the 
broken icicles that tinkled down the 
well. Her answer, 
my-—husband,” carried neither anger 
nor reprobation. She laughed again as 


he spoke 


1 
*k storm, to glow 


in purpose next day, the purpose 
flying outside when, in 





“Very well. Leave 
need water in my cabin.” 

It is a habit of writers to blacken 
much paper with vivid descriptions of 
1; 


the pails. We 





leadly occasions, but, according to 
Gabriel’s report, the following scene 
sould not have passed more quietly had 
To 1, £ « 
; wi ssed ti OI a 
¢ oo : 
maid I mo ()n 
ieir ¢ ince | 1 his 
chair by the fit 1- 
‘ 
shot « t to 
drown his sh fitful 
glan nve that 
S i which nad ered |! 1 tn 
, 7 1 = 
ng 5 Vi tood emy it his 
eal 
sg l 1 t E 4 st go S 


cabin: 
Ensued a 


stood, 1 


long pause, and as she 
ooking down upon the other, 


Gabriel felt once more that if he would 
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rise to his manhood, she would fight at 
hi But—with a knife in his 
belt, his gun close to his hand—he 
continued his drunken stare at the fire, 
the bulk of him relaxed in a huddled 
heap; and Gabriel saw the dark doubt, 
the troubled question of her look wiped 


111s si 


out by immeasurable scorn, Turning, 
she brought her clothing out of the 





bedroom, but he 
or when, 


did not look up then, 
tied her bundle, she 








followed out of the cabin. 
And st be set down that 
which may em impossible to all but 
the priest whose vocation it is to 
fathom the incomprehensibilities of hu- 
n nature. Wh measure the 
sion of shame could cause 
e 7 Itroon who had quietly suffered 
he theft of his wife to rise above his 
ywardly fear and advance his hand 
against his own life? As, — 
crossed the fort yard, Lourdes stepped 


over Gabriel’s threshold, a muftled re- 
port drove through the drift to their 
ears. So sure was Gabriel that the 





shot had been aimed at himself, he let 
the water pails fall with a clatter as he 
whirled around. But the door which 


he had closed behind him loomed 
through the drift blank face whose 
wooden obility yet contained a hint 


concealed. While 

s, Gabriel was 

vividly as though he had al- 

ready seen it—of te ficure stretched 

at length acre ss the hearth. 

Che bullet had pier ced both temples 

beside him, Gabriel felt 

Temple’s 


aware- 


knees 9 
of the wounds, nor has Mr 








expl iation§ that illets have been 
known to glance and tr gi around the 
neil :* neath the ; been able to 
shake my faith in his 1 testimony. The 
man was surely dead 

In his haste, Gabriel had not noticed 
that Lourdes had followed; was un- 
aware of her presence until, looking 
up as she spoke, he caught the bitter 


hardness of her look. 
‘He was a dog.” 
She even spurned him. 
I ands, 
buffalo robes 
late in 


It was her 


moreover, that lashed him in his 
for winter burial. 
the afternoon, 


When, 
the drift lifted 





for an hour, she followed the dog sled 
that bore him over the blank snow- 
scape to the twin spruces which grew 
a half mile north of the fort. Her 
weight was thrown with Gabriel’s upon 
the rawhide ropes which pulled the 
springy tops down to the ground. She 
helped to lash him there in his ham- 
mock of skins. It was her knife that 
freed the trees to rise with their grisly 
burden above the snows. Through all 
her face had maintained its fixed hard- 
ness, only, returning, her dark eyes 
turned curiously upon Gabriel. As, 
that evening, she moved arou i 
cabin cooking the meal which neitl 
ate; when, later, they drew up to tl 
fire and fell to a gloomy stud: t 
coals, he felt her glance touch, enwrap 
him with dark question, which pres- 
ently merged in knowledge; knowledge 
of the mind he was to lay bare to me 
at La Passe three days thereafter. 

Though she was there at his 
the sough of the storm in t 
ney, rattle of door and window, wail 
of the wind outside, were inseparably 
associated with the long days, longer 
nights, they had spent at that other 
hearth. Now, as then, a third sat be- 
tween them—a figure thin, impalpable, 
yet so real that did Gabriel but glance 
Lourdes’ way, he caught again the fa- 
miliar nervous start, saw the fear dawn 
in Luke’s pale eyes. In this hour which 
witnessed the realization of his hot 
dreams, the husband still guarded his 
wife, and Gabriel knew that her ripe 
beauty was not for him. Had the pas- 
sion which burned in his veins been 
ten times heated, he could not have 
passed that pale shadow, have abridg 
the distance between himself and tl 
woman by a single inch. He knew it; 
harder to bear, he knew that she knew 
it and triumphed in his fear. 

“You bade me to your cabin—I am 
here?” her look continually taunted. 
Sometimes, too, he could have sworn 
that she was trying to tempt him. But 
if a sigh or little look drew his quick 
glance, it was the coquetry of hate; 
he caught only the mocking flash of 
hard, resentful eyes. Thus while the 
slow hours drew into the night they 


fire, 





ed 
1 
1e 











sat, he studying the coals, she him 
sat until, just after a heavier gust had 
caused her to look round, she sprang 
up, eyes dilated with horror and fear, 
pointing at the window. Whirling at 
her cry, Gabriel also saw a face pressed 
against the black pane, its pale eyes 
empty of thought, though seeing, its 
mouth. set in a vacuous grin—the face 
of Luke staring them out of whorl of 
gray drift. 

In Gabriel’s own mind that which 
followed in the next minute was blurred 
ind indistinct. A hunter of tl 
1ead leveled his fath 
in always went of itsel 
bullet to its mark. 
Vhile 1 stood, eyes glued to the hor- 
face, he was not conscious of 


hing his gun down 


coim- 
1 


to 


ny since his | a 
t. hi 


1€ 
I 
his g t 


eh > 


shoulder, his 


from its pegs 


above the hearth. He 


n the chimney 
hear Lourdes’ terrible cry “Luke!” 
ifterward recalled a fleeting im- 
i ad recalied a neeting im 
sion that she thought the thing 


ve He knew that she have 

ng forward as he fired, to clutch 

the gun, but the first clear picture 

when, as the smoke lifted, he 

iw her lying at his feet, a beautiful 

in of a woman shrouded in 
nze hair. 

Sitting here years afterward before 

. bright fire, with people moving about 

the house, I freeze as I picture him 


must 


red- 


ng eyes from the dead woman to 
inter again the stare of that awful 

It is easy to understand the ob- 

n of terror that sent him, a trap- 

per born, flying out of that room, forth 


fort, to circle and recircle 
lost child. Whereas, in his 
s, he would have steered by the 
he now plunged forward in his 
desire to put 


elf and the fort; 


from the 
any 


distance between 
and as none but 
lian—who places one foot always 
y in front of the 
ilk in a straight line by night, it is 
won ler 


l other—may 


that his circlings brought 

Ienorant of which 
hours later into the 
and what of complete 
xhaustion of body and mind, sank in- 
to a coma that outlasted the night. In- 


back again. 
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deed he did not wake till roused by a 
vibration on the crust of the snow. 
While he slept a furious wind had 
packed the drift so hard that he had 
to put all of his great strength into a 
mighty heave before, bursting up like 
a ptarmigan from its nest under the 
snow, he saw the fort stockade loom- 
ing darkly through thin drift. Nearer, 
within fifty yards, a man was ap- 
footi it easily over the 


proaching, rooting 








D 
hard crust. At the first glance Ga- 
briel knew him. A second gave him 
the | I r that trailed down from 
his sl , proclaiming the burden 
indet ich |] bowed 
The dead was burying his dead—yet 


| 

Gabriel did not move. An image of 
death himself, for the night’s frost had 
fixed his face in a white mask wherein 
only the eyes moved, he watched them 
go by. As he passed, the grim porter 
turned his head, revealing the empty 
eyes, the vacuous smile. For a 
md he + -d and Gabriel thought 
ond he pause and taopric tnougn 
the lips twitched toward speech. Then, 
with a beckoning nod, he moved on, 
steering straight for the twin 


in the distance. 








Sec- 


spruces 


Two days thereafter came the first 
real break in the weather, and it 
while snowshoeing north to en 
three months’ sil which has 


1 
silence 
tained between the folk at the post and 
. c | 


the 


ob- 


us of La Passe that Jean Baptise and 

I came upon Gabriel stumbling south. 

The bitter frosts of a second night had 

frozen his legs to the |} His 
! 


<nees. 
arms were solid to the shoulder. As 


aforesaid, his eyes sparkled in a set 


white mask Never have J seen a man 
so terribly frozen But it was mer- 
deci lat he ] not die 











y th rangrene; a greater 
cold |] heart. 

“ri d me, father,” he = said 
“And I must go—to finish out the play 
on the othe1 le. But I could not die, 
unshriven, out re in the snows.” 

Not id he. It was a clean yu]— 
clean of its passion, anger, tears, that 


passed out from the mission late the 


following night. 
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y P.G.Wo 


ARK you, I am not 
defending James 
Datchett. I think 
James should not have 
done it. I merely say 








that there were ex- 
tenuating circum- 
stances, 


Let us review 
judicially. 

The fact was that James, who was 
assistant master at Mr. Blatherwick’s 
private school, at a small but sufficient 
salary, was also a poet. In his Har- 
vard days he had contributed light 
verse to a college magazine; and for 
some months past now he had been en- 
deavoring to do the same to the papers 
of New York, without success until 
that very morning. 

I want you to follow me very closely 


the matter calmly and 


here. As far as the excusing of James’ 
conduct is concerned, it is now or 
never. If I fail at this point to touch 
you, James is, if I may use the expres- 


sion, definitely in the soup. 

Let me marshal my facts. 

It was a simply bully morning. 

James had just found a set « : verses 
of his in print in a monthly magazine. 

This had never happened to hi im be- 
fore. 

He was twenty-two. 

And, just as he rounded the angle 
of the house, he came upon Violet, tak- 
ing the air like himself. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Violet. 

Violet was one of the housemaids, a 
trim, energetic little person with round 
blue eyes and a friendly smile. She 
smiled at James as she spoke. James 
halted. 

From my list of contributory causes 
I find that I have omitted one item, viz., 








DEHOUSE Y ¢é 


that there did not appear to be any- 
body else about. In another moment 
the deed was done. James stooped, and 

-in a purely brotherly manner—kissed 


Vv iolet. 
This, of course, was wrong. It was 
no part of James’ duties as assist- 


ant master at Harrow House to wan- 
der about kissing housemaids, even in 
a brotherly manner. On the other 
hand, there was no great harm done. 
In the circles in which Violet moved 
the kiss was equivalent to the hand- 
shake of loftier society. Everybody 
who came to the back door kissed Vio- 
let. The expressman did; so oe the 
baker, the butcher, the grocer, the gar 
dener, the postman, the policeman, at 
the fishmonger. They men 
widely differing views on most pi int. 
On religion, politics, and the prospects 
of the Giants in next Saturday’s ball 
game their opinions clashed. But in 
one respect they were unanimous. 
Whenever they came to the back door 
of Harrow House, they all kissed Vio- 
let. 

James passed on; and Violet, 
ing sniffed the morning air for a few 
more minutes with her tiptilted nose, 
went indoors to attend to her work. 
One would have said that the incident 
was closed. 

But retribution was on James’ track 
And the weapon she chose was A¢ lolf. 

One is forced to the conclusion that 
retribution must have been hard up for 
a weapon, for a more ignoble ally than 
Adolf it would have been hard to find. 

He was one of that numerous band 
of Swiss and German youths who come 
to this country prepared to give their 
services ridiculously cheap in exchange 
for the opportunity of learning the 


1 
were iT 


hav- 
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English language. Mrs. Blatherwick, 
the masterful wife of the proprietor 
of Harrow House, had urged upon her 
husband the advantages of male serv- 
ants over female as front door openers. 
Mrs. Blatherwick’s view was that the 
parents of prospective pupils would be 
impressed at the sight of a man in liv- 
ery. She would have liked something 
a bit more imposing than Adolf, but 
he was the best that could be got for 
the money. So Adolf came to Harrow 


1 he not done so, he could not, of 
‘course, have witnessed from an upper 
vindow, as he did, the brotherly be- 
havior of James Datchett. As it was, 
he got a most excellent view of it, and 
retired, grinning like a gargoyle, to 
turn the thing over in his mind, and 
see what profit he might derive from 


the same. 

James, meanwhile, ostensibly at his 
teaching a bored class the rudi- 
ments of Latin composition, was in 
spirit miles away from Harrow House. 
He was in the office of an important 

agazine, being warmly welcomed by 
the editor, whom he had consented to 


desk 


supply with light verse on the most 
advantageous terms, 
The blow fell after tea, when, being 
off duty for an hour, he was smoking a 
ipe in his bedroom and trying to 


‘k off a set of verses on a topical 


ject. Adolf’s entry just nipped in 
the bud a rather happy idea for the 

id stanza. He glared at the in- 

Well?” he growled. Poets are no- 
t usly irrit 

\nysing from ze fillage, sare?” said 


\dolf’s perquisites 
derived from the tips he received 
to the village for tobacco, 
tamps, and so on. 
Get out,” said James. 
was surprised to find that Adolf, 
getting out, came in and 


e aoor, 


ong? 


from 


Adolf, with a finger on 


st! Said 


mes stared. 
“In ze garden zis morning, I did 
you 


zee 


Violed. Zo!” 


‘ 
P1SS 
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James’ heart missed a beat. His 
present situation was not lavishly re- 
munerated, but it was all that he had; 
and he knew the difficulty of obtaining 
posts in the scholastic world. If this 
worm were to give him away to Mr 
Blatherwick, he would be lost. M 
Blatherwick was an austere man. 
would not overlook such acrime. And, 
in the very improbable event of his do- 
ing so, Mrs. Blatherwick would not. 


James gulped. If he got dismissed from 
> 


Harrow House, he would have to g¢ 
and live at home until he found an- 


| 
oth er post; and he ren 1embered without 


pleasure his father’s views, expressed 
nightly after dinner, on Young Men 
Who Ought To Be Earning Their Own 
Livin [Instead Of ‘Tdlit g At Home. 


ames had not the slightes t de , "e- 
turn to the ranks of the Y. M. W. O. 
‘de Bs Be 2 OK LD. AO 

“What do you mean?” he 
hoarsel} 
“In ze You Violed ! 


gart und 


Adolf, 








Zo!” And in the worst taste, 
gave a realistic imitation of the scene, 
himeclé : sus staini ing the rdle of Jame 

“Well?” said James. There seemed 
nothing else to say 

ap i! r] ip I dell Herr 
Blathe: Berhaps I do nod. It all 
tepend 

Tat r appt i to nis chivalt 

“T don’t care ab ivself,” he said, 
“but, Vy, vol 1t want to lose the 
st rirl het b | be bound to 
th row ni ae 0o0 

Adolft’s eves at in ] 

“Zo! Lissun! WI do first gom 
here, I to Vi do sa I would gi 
you, Viole j n I put round 
her wv lt—zo. But she do push ze 
zide of my f: und my lof is turned 
to hate.” 

James listen: atte ntively to this 
tabloid tragedy, but made no comment 
There iS 1 1 moment 

“Anvysing } fillage sare?” 
Adolf ic Jam 
produced hee 

“7 fere you are, then. Get me a two 


ch lange ve 
Yes, sare, 


cent stamp, and keep the 
“A doo-zent stdamp, sare: 
| 
I vill viy at vunce.” 
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James’ last impression of the depart- 
ing one was a vast and greasy grin, 
stretching most of the way across his 
face. 


Adolf, as blackmailer, in which réle 
he now showed himself, differed in 
some respects from the conventional 
blackmailer of fiction. It may be that 
he was doubtful as to how much James 
would stand for, or it may be that his 
soul as a general rule was above money. 
At any rate, in actual specie he took 
very little from James. He seemed to 
wish to be sent to the village oftener 
than before, but that was all. A dol- 
lar a week would have covered James’ 
financial loss. 

But he asserted himself in another 
way. In his most light-hearted mo- 
ments Adolf never forgot the reason 
which had brought him to America. He 
had come to the country to learn the 
language, and he meant to do it. The 
difficulty which had always handicapped 
him hitherto, namely, the poverty of 
the vocabularies of the servants’ quar- 
ters, was now removed. He appointed 
James tutor-in-chief of the English 
language to himself, and saw that he 
entered upon his duties at once. 

The first time that he accosted James 
in the passage outside the classroom, 
and desired him to explain certain diffi- 
cult words in a leading article of yes- 
terday’s paper, James was _ pleased. 
Adolf, he thought, regarded the pain- 
ful episode as closed. He had ac- 
cepted the quarter as the full price of 
silence, and was now endeavoring to be 
friendly in order to make amends. 

This right-minded conduct gratified 
James. He felt genially disposed to- 
ward Adolf. He read the leading arti- 
cle, and proceeded to give a full and 
kindly explanation of the hard words. 
He took trouble over it. He went into 
the derivations of the words. He 
touched on certain rather tricky sub- 
meanings of the same. Adolf went 
away with any doubts he might have 
had of James’ capabilities as a teacher 
of English definitely scattered. He 
felt that he had got hold of the right 
man, 


There was a shade less geniality in 
James’ manner when the same thing 
happened on the following morning. 
But he did not refuse to help the un- 
tutored foreigner. The lecture was less 
exhaustive than that of the previous 
morning; but we must suppose that it 
satisfied Adolf, for he came again next 
day, his faith in his teacher undimin- 
ished. 

James was polishing a set of verses. 
He turned on the student. 

“Get out!” he howled. “And take 
that beastly paper away. Can’t you see 
I’m busy? Do you think I can spend 
all my time teaching you to read? Get 
out!” 

“Dere vos some hard words,” said 
Adolf patiently, “of which I gannot 
the meaning ‘4 

James briefly cursed the hard words. 

“But,” proceeded Adolf, “of one 
word, of der word ‘giss,’ I der mean- 
ing know. Zo!” 

James looked at him. 
was wooden. 

Two minutes later the English les- 
son was in full swing. 





Adolf’s 


face 


One may say bitter things about 
Fate; but it must be admitted that she 
frequently contrives to make amends 
after doing us a bad turn. It hap- 
pened so in the case of James Datchett. 
Whether James deserved it is a matter 
for the private opinion of the reader. 

The instrument in this case was Mr. 
Blatherwick. 

Mr. Blatherwick was a long, grave 
man, one of the last to hold out against 
the anti-whisker crusade. He had ex- 
pressionless blue eyes, and a general air 
of being present in body but absent 
in the spirit. Parents who visited the 
school put his vagueness down to ac- 
tivity of mind. “That busy brain,” they 
thought, “is never at rest. Even while 
he is talking to us some abstruse 
mathematical problem or some obscure 
passage in the classics is occupying 
him.” 

About a fortnight after James’ ap- 
pointment to the post of English tutor 
to Adolf, the proprietor of Harrow 
House was seated in his study, brood- 
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ing on the hardships of life and the 
iniquities of parents. A certain type 
of parent, he thought with some bit- 
terness, seemed to think that he kept a 
school from purely philanthropic mo- 
tives. They appeared to be reluctant 
to risk offending him by mailing him a 
check, even though he had given them 
a lead, as it were, by forwarding his 
half-yearly _ bill. Young Puckey’s 
father, for instance. All behindhand, 
as usual. He would pay up some time, 
no doubt, but to Mr. Blatherwick’s 
ind there was no time like the pres- 
nt. He had had several heavy bills to 
eet, and a check would be extremely 
elcome. Why, he asked himself mo- 
ssely, should he be harassed by this 
Puckey? It was not that Puckey had 
not the money. On the contrary, he 
was doing extremely well in the jute 
business. No, it was pure carelessness, 
and lack of consideration. Who was 
P ickey that he—— 
\t this point in his meditations Vio- 
let entered with the after-dinner coffee 
nd the last post. 
Mr. Blatherwick took his letters list- 
lessly. There were two of them; and 
he saw with a faint stir of hope, 
was in.the handwriting of the man 
Puckey. He tore it open. The letter 
a long one, and, as he gathered 
from a glance at the opening lines, one 
of apology. This was good, as show- 
ing that the pursuit of jute had not 
vholly robbed Puckey of the finer fe wel 
ings. What was better was that the 
was a substantial check inside. 
He opened the second letter. It was 
short, but full of the finest, noblest sen- 
ents; to wit, that the writer, Charles 
*kersgill, having heard the school 
ghly spoken of by his friend, Mr. 








Arthur Puckey, would be glad if Mr 
erwick could take in his three 
ns, aged seven, nine, and eleven re- 

ively, at the earliest convenient 


Mr. Blatherwick’s first feeling was 
f morse, that even in thought 


he should have been harsh to the gold- 
en-hearted Puckey. His next was one 
f elation. 

Viol 


et, meanwhile, stood patiently in 
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the doorway with the coffee. Mr. 
Blatherwick helped himself. His eye 
fell on Violet. 

Violet was a friendly, warm-hearted 
little thing. She saw that Mr. Blath- 
erwick had had good news; and, as the 
bearer of the letters which had con- 
tained it, she felt almost responsible. 
She smiled kindly up at Mr. Blather- 
wick. 

The major portion of Mr. Blather- 
wick’s mind was far away in the future, 
dealing with visions of a school grown 
to colossal proportions and patronized 
by millionaires who paid on the nail. 
The section of it which still worked in 
the present was just large enough to 
enable him to understand that he felt 
kindly, and even almost grateful to Vio- 
let. But it was too small to make him 
see how wrong it was to kiss her in a 
vague, fatherly way across the coffee 
tray just as James Datchett strolled into 
the room. 

James, who, as was his habit, had 
come for coffee after seeing the boys 
into bed, paused. Mr. Blatherwic k’s 
mind came back into the present with 
arush. An embarrassing situation was 
saved by Violet, who, remaining abso- 
lutely unmoved, supplied James with 
coffee and bustled out of the room. 
She left behind her a somewhat massive 
silence. 

James broke it. 

“Er, is the evening paper anywhere ?” 
he said, 

“No. Ah—no. Ah, yes, it is on 
the table.’ 

“T just wanted to look at the sport- 


” 





ing page. 

Sport did not appeal to Mr. Blather- 
wick. le made no reply. 

James been reading for a mo- 
ment, when his emp! yer coughed. 

“Er—Datchett. 

James looked up 

“T_-er—feel that perhapsp——” He 

paused 

“Yes?” said James. 

“That—er—that—perhaps you would 
care to read the leader. It is very 
thoughtfully expressed.” 

James proceeded to do so. Another 
cough interrupted him. 
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“Er—Datchett.” 

James waited expectantly, but noth- 
ing more was forthcoming. Those 
were the last words that Mr. Blather- 
wick addressed to him that night. 

It was some time after breakfast next 
day that Adolf trotted up for his Eng- 
lish lesson. 

“Zere are to-day some beyond-gom- 
barison hard words which I do not 
onderstand. For eggsample——” 

It was at this point that James kicked 
him. 

“Kr—Datchett,”’ 


said Mr. Blather- 


THE 


was in 


oe 
CIVILIZED 














wick that night. “Er—Adolf came to 
me this afternoon with a malicious— 





er—story respecting yourself. I will 
not—er—particularize.” 

James nodded. 

“T have, of course—er—dismissed 


Adolf. I cannot,” proceeded Mr. Blath- 
erwick firmly, “overlook such slander- 
ous conduct on the part of any domes- 
tic servant in this house. [—er—it 
would be impossible.” 

After a slight pause, James said that 
it looked as if there might be rain to- 
morrow. 





peace. Another day 


QC)uR parting 
Shall mark our courteous greeting—even so. 


Have we not learned that still the easier way 


Is wiser far to go? 


The times have 


made us what we are; we crowd 


Beneath a placid brow a thought uncouth. 
Only to those untutored is allowed 
The privilege of truth. 


The ceneratiot 
Have left their 


} 


s that went quietly 
mark upon us, 


and, in turn, 


Our passions know that tame civility 


Caged animal 
D ns Ee ] 1 
Bef re ones host 
(So runs the 
To clasp the 


Rather 


] 4 
And so to-day 
You kne\ 


code) we t 


1 1: 


should De disturbed a jot 


urn with easy mien 


dank hand of Iscariot 
than make a scene. 


my hand touched yours the while 
what right it 


had, as well as I, 


To dash from off your mouth its fawning smile 


And brand and burn 


*Tis well, ne 


; si 
1s 1e. 


doubt, that careful training grips 


The throat of honesty. Yet well vou knew 
Back of the civil greeting on my lips 
The name that fitted you. 
And so we part in peace to meet again 


With gracious words—no doubt the wiser way— 
Yet, once upon a time, the world bred men, 
Not mummers in a play. 


THEODOSIA GARRISON. 

















CHAPTER I. 


[ is not to the point 
whether he had vi- 
brated to any extent 
heretofore or could 
have recorded in his 
diary—had he kept 
one—any stronger 
emotion than that 
which thrilled him when he pulled his 
frogs out of the pool, or climbed to the 
top of “the really highest tree around,” 
or when responsive to his shot the 
robins fell a mass of feathers on the 
lawn. On the fifteenth of May, 18—, 
every pulse in his heart beat higher and 
his emotion was such as to leave a vivid 
mark down through his whole life— 
down through his whole life! 

These feelings came back to him 

rain many times, not in his boyhood, 
however—his hands were too small to 
hold such vastness, his heart too young ; 
but they came back when he had learned 
what recollection really meant. When 
the last flushed his sky the 
memory of her shone over him like a 


etar 





sunsets 


On that May afternoon he stood in 


the parlor of the James Street house. 


It was his own parlor, it was his own 
house. He had been motherless ever 
since his boyhood and his father only 
dead a year, but this house was his 
home, and every 


carpet, every crack, 
every spot and stain and mark he knew; 

odors were familiar, they be- 
longed to “his house.” It was the Eas- 
ter vacation, and although there wasn’t 
any family for him to come home to, 
he had been fetched back by a telegram. 
The house was to be sold by auction 


TF KG 


ER, ZY 
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and the natives of Syracuse were to 
pick up the remnants of furniture, bric- 


a-brac, and belongings; and when all 





he debts had been paid, if there should 
be anything left over, it would be put 
aside for John. He supposed “ 


the peo- 
ple” would then tell him what he was 
to do. One of the “people” 
tor Brainard, the family physician, an- 
other was a real-estate agent; and 
John Bennett wasn’t clear who the res 
of them were, and it didn’t make anv 


great difference, anyway. 


The sale had been going on all day, 
and John stood hiding by the parlor 
curtains looking out at the little lawn. 





He gazed on the fron ird e at 
its foot ran the soft, ly ind 
the one-horse car cut va} jin 
gled slushingly along. He krey the 


car well, he had driven it lots of times; 
“the man had let him,” and it was the 
most delightful fun in the world, bet- 
ter than ringing doorbells and running 
away, better than any kind of make- 


believe game, for it was a real driver, 
a real horse, and he felt a great re- 
sponsibility turning the little loose 
brake. The driver used to stand and 
chat and laugh and read the Syracuse 
Times while John drove the lean, steady 
horse. 

Rows of buggies, carriages, and 
wagons filled James Street in front of 
the Bennett house and a red auction 
flag floated out at the gate. 

Doctor Brainard had told John that 


there were a few valuable books, a few 
ornaments, and his mother’s piano 
which he might be glad to possess, but 


s 


there was no money to buy these things 
and except for a 
feet the 


for the Bennett boy, 


desolate sense that under his 








very world was being cut away by a 
blow of the auctioneer’s hammer John 
didn’t mind. He didn’t take posses- 
sions to heart, but there was just one 
thing he wanted. The little boy wasn’t 
sentimental about the furniture, but he 
had yearned for this possession for 
years. It now lay on the auctioneer’s 
table, perfectly wonderful to him; long 
and slender, it recalled his father as 
nothing else did. It was the prize shot- 
gun awarded Mr. Bennett by the Hill 
Club for clay-pigeon shooting, and John 


=] 
thought that if he saw this gun carried 


out of the house under his eyes he 
would die. 

In his knickerbockers and his little 
plain clothes, hands in his pockets, his 
brow puckered and his feet planted 
firmly on the floor, the child stood be- 
fore the holocaust of his goods and 


chattels and waited for the auctioneer’s 
voice to call out this article as the voice 





( 
had named the other things, and it made 
the big tragedy of the poor boy’s life. 

Mr. Bennett, improvident, charming, 
talented, and clever, had lived some- 





thing like a prince on his credit in 
Street. 


the house in James There were 
fine brands of champagne in the cellar, 
there were good cigars—already called 


off ment ™1 











and appreciated. There were pis- 
tols and fencing foils, masks and shields 
hing but the gentleman’s personal 
af was wanting to give a note to 
the le ET] il r toilet arti ies, hi 
ca vith ntastic handles, his little 
collection of old snuffbox« all had 
been sold 


ie little chap in the window 
i d taken | 





his place 


Ife had been in love with Mrs. Ben- 
t all his life and his sentiment was 
for the piano. John had not paid at- 
i he old man’s 


tention to the absorbed face 


nd he didn’t dare ask him to buy the 
gun; he dared ask nothing, he had been 
told that the debts “were disgraceful, 


eaped up over the house,” and 
1e felt humiliated and burdened. 
From where he had hidden, he 


couldn’t 


see the auctioneer’s table, on 
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which lay the gun, but he knew he 
could hear when it should be called 
out, and he listened with his heart in 
his ears. He had told the fellows at 
school about that gun and they had 
envied him, and he had dreamed of 
carrying it, for he was a sportsman 
born and by inheritance. He bore 
whacks and bruises and hurts as boys 
do, but he could not bear this sacri- 
fice, and he began to count to himself 
to keep quiet. He counted by tens and 
by hundreds—no, that wasn’t right! It 
was a new model. Then he tried a 
mental example in compound fractions. 
If a plot of ground measuring should 
1 Sold! Why, of course, he 
might have jolly well known that wot 
would come in. His father’s own prize 
gun! “Gosh, dang!” he said, and was 
sincerely profane. 


ye sold. 








He drew his sleeve across his eyes 
and as he did so he saw through the 
tears that a new vehicle had slushed 
through the muddy road and stopped 


before the gate—a big dogcart driven 
by an English groom—and from it a 
lady climbed down and came quickly 
up the path. John knew the “rig” to 
belong to the Bathursts, and the lady 
to be none other than young Mrs. Bath- 
urst. She wasn’t important to him and 
if, with the crowd, she had passed in 
earlier, he would not have noticed her, 
but now as she sailed up the walk in her 
dress, a touch of ruffled w 

dice and the flash 


spring hite 
at the front of her b 
of flowers in her hat, she looked most 
lovely, and the boy noticed her. There 


was a 





al 
< 


brightness, a gayness about her; 





lI ns 

\ il edon 

from the horrors In’t 

seem to belong 1 she 
came in like the ht. 

The young la h the 

crowd, over to ) f 


srainard, and the doctor rose and gave 
her his seat. 
and something that sn 
floated over to where he stood. 
“Doctor, your came to me up 
in the valley yesterday. I wouldn’t hav 
missed thissale, you know, foranything.” 


melt like violets 


wire 




















The gentle voice was the first agree- 
able sound «which had fallen on John’s 
ears that day; it was a pleasant con- 
trast to the auctioneer’s tones, ‘“Where’s 
the boy?” he heard her say again. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; he’s around 
here somewhere.” 

Mrs. Bathurst opened her catalogue. 
“I’m sorry those decanters have gone 
and the coffee service; I adored them.” 

“T have put aside the books for you,” 
the doctor replied, “and—and the piano 
still remains, it is an Erard. Mr. Ben- 
nett fetched it from Paris. I shall buy 
that myself.” 


“T shan’t overbid you,” Mrs. Bath- 

st assured sympathetically. “You 

y count on me.” 

And now John faced about and 
looked into the room. Transfigured by 
its disorder, filled with strangers, it 


is strange to him. 

He remarked that the books were be- 
ing called off. They were old friends 
rare ones. His father had taken 
elight and pride in showing them to 
John, but he could let them go without 
a pang; he was an outdoor boy, a sport. 
xoks were for stay-at-homes. Then 
came his mother’s piano, so full of sen- 
timent to others, but it had none for 

he had never seen her. The 
tor bought it, and John Bennett had 
no place in the feelings the purchase 


nl 
and 





YY 





1 


aroused. He couldn’t follow the fluctu- 

ions of the sale, though he thought 
hat the doctor was bidding on the 
books for Mrs. Bathurst. 

Now it came, however—the gun! 

The auctioneer drew it out of the 
ca there was a silver harp on it en- 
graved with his father’s name, the name 
of the club, and the date of the pigeon 
contest. The little boy stepped from 


his place of hiding, his nervous hands 
his j his face scarlet 
hove his black tie and his turnover col- 
lar. His shock of disordered hair was 
thick above his eyes and brow. “If I 
had a million dollars,” he thought, “I’d 
give them for father’s gun. They don’t 
know,” he gasped behind his set teeth, 
“they don’t know!” 

Mrs. Bathurst rose, and as she did so 
she saw John’s face peering out be- 


deep in pockets, 
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tween the curtains, his eyes fixed on the 
gun. He was only ten years old, then, 
but strong and muscular, straight as 
an arrow, tall for his age; he had a 
manliness about him, a fire. 

The bidding began. As the bids 
were called fast and eager, John looked 
from face to face, over at the doctor 
and then at Mrs. Bathurst. He heard 
her speak, he heard her speak again 
and again, and then the auctioneer said: 
“Sold to Mrs. Peter Bathurst ’ and 
the boy’s heart nearly stopped. 

Bought by a woman! By a woman! 
It was too much to bear. 

Like a thief he slipped from the room 
and crept upstairs through the deserted 
house. 

He crushed back his tears and his 
sudden despair. A little hall bedroom 
had been set apart for his occupancy 
and they had thrown all his things in 
there; but as he rushed into this refuge 
and slammed the door behind him, he 
saw that other things, too, had been 
hastily thrown’ in _ pell-mell—his 
father’s clothes ; topmost on John’s bed 
were the corduroy shooting coat and 
breeches. He threw himself down and 
buried his face in the garments. They 
still seemed to smell of the woods. A 
dread of being heard kept him silent 
in his crying; he was no baby anyhow, 
but he couldn’t help this outburst. 
“Gosh!” he repeated. “It’s too mean, 
too mean! A woman with that bully 
gun!” 

He heard steps on the stairs, and 
voices, and in another moment they 
had dared to open his door upon him 
with the indiscretion which grown-ups 
display toward childhood. 

“Here he is!” proclaimed “the darn 
doctor fool,” as the boy termed 
him. Then the doctor stood aside, and 
Mrs. Bathurst took his place. 

“John!” She had never spoken to 
him before in his life. “John, may I 
come in a minute?” 

He grumbled out he “guessed so, 
and she came and sat down on the bed 
near the corduroy clothes. 

“T have been talking to the doctor 
about things.” 
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She smiled, her eyes all crinkled up 
into little curves, and the light seemed 
to run over her face. She wore a 
spick-and-span dress, and one hand 
lay on the bed, very white against the 
brown of the corduroy hunting clothes. 
“T have two boys, you know, at my 
house—my stepsons, little Peter and 
Jack. We are at the valley now, and 
there is lots of riding and sport there. 
I'd love to have you come home with 
me for the rest of the holidays, will 
you? JI am going back now, the boys 

1 be so glad to see you!” 
1dn’t told him where 
id 


4 ‘J 4 1 
to stop, even for the night, a1 
I 


sill, 





“c 


The “people” hz 


he was 





he cast a desperate glance at the unin- 
Viti y bed and desolate little room 
where his own valise lay agape on a 
chair 


ut absorbed as he was in his own 
affairs, the grace of the welcome 
touched the boy. She was prettier near 
to, she was softly bright, and her eyes 
were leaf-brown; she was smiling and 
didn’t grab him and stroke his hair; 
he sat white hand on the 
hunting coat and one holding her hand- 
kerchief in her lap, looking up at him 
with those bully eyes. In the language 
of his rough slang he said to himself: 
“She’s a corker, she’s a corker!” 
Then his resentment 
He’d forgotten. 
Continuing to smile 


with one 





o 


rose. Gosh! 














flirting unconsciously with 
young man, drawing him wit ten- 
derness and with that womanliness that 
speaks to the most youthful masculine 
heart, Mrs. Bathurst was making him 
it ten yea fia her victim 
I is so glad | 1e in time to-day, 
John. I bought your father’s n for 
[I bourht the set of china, t nd 
t] ver. i want u to know it 1 \ 
O 1 will feel you have some posses- 
sion I bought the prize gun. I’ve 
often seen your father pass my house 
vith it on his shoulder. It’s yours, 


The color left his face where tears 
1 stains over freckles and tan. 
fe wanted to say “I'll buy it back when 
n rich,” but it didn’t seem exactly po 


e and he had no thanks at command; 


made 


o> ms 


li 
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indeed, he could not find anything to 
say; a crop of frogs seemed to jump in 
his throat. Rather than cry before a 
woman he would have been flayed alive ; 
he stared at her desperately, rather 
angrily, his blue eyes on her brown 
ones. But through the blur he saw 
she was still smiling. 

Virginia Bathurst was clever as well 
as merciful. “So if you'll just pack up 
those things, John, in your bag, we’ll 
carry them to the dogcart.” 

He had not escaped or refused her 
invitation, but he had fallen madly in 
love. 

After the twelve-mile drive 
regular “party dinner,” be 
clams and ending with ice 

a rough-and-tumble fight with the 
Bathurst boys in the hall of the big 
old-fas! 


hioned |] John went at bed- 
time to | 


house, J 
corner, 





ing with 
cream, with 


rh 
st 


1is OWn room, and there in the 
in its canvas bag, stood his 

father’s gun. 

of it suddenly fetched up into late ex- 

l He went direct- 


The shock of the sight 
pression his gratitude. 


ly out into the hall, intending to go 
down and thank Mrs. Bathurst, but got 
no farther than the head of the stair- 


case. [le had not seen his friend since 
early that afternoon, for the boys had 
eaten supper alone. 


She had come up the flight of stairs, 
t 


and now stood on the top step in a 
white di her neck and arms bare to 
his y o e} Her husband was fol- 
lowing indul y, smoking 

“Why, John,’ she said in surprise, 
“not in bed yet?” 

He put one small, rough hand out 
despe l [ was just going,” he 

( 1, “when—when——” 

\ 1 would rather say anything else 
in the world than “thank you.” In their 
rough, simple codes, politeness is a 
sion of weakness 

“T wanted to say,” he stammered 
hoarsely, “about that gun. Well, it’s 
all right,’ he ended determinedly, and 


Mrs. Bathurst nodded back at him; she 
understood. Was as 
was beautiful. 

“Why, of course, it’s all right,” she 
accepted cordially. “Good night, John.” 


she 


C1 
one 
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CHAPTER II. 


The “people” managed to get suffi- 
cient out of the sale to pay up the big- 
gest of the bugbear debts, and when 
school opened after the holidays John’s 
return to Exeter was taken for granted. 
The day before he went back, Doctor 
Brainard, of the piano romance, was 
surprised by a sudden and unannounced 
visit from the boy. 

“See here!” John Bennett blurted 
out. “Who’s sending me to school, 
anyway ?” 

“Why, John——” the doctor began. 
“ls gneT” 

Brainard had another “she” 
in his mind, and was puzzled. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“There’s a ticket up in the cigar- 
store window; it says: ‘Boy wanted.’ 
I’d rather go and apply.” 

The doctor pointed to a chair va- 
cated by the last patient. 

“Sit down.” 

But John preferred standing, his blue 
and yellow jockey cap, striped by the 
school colors, crushed up in his hand. 

“A man can’t get very far these days 
vithout any education,” said the doctor. 
“Tt’s too soon to take you out of school, 
you're not eleven. We talked it over, 
and it seemed wisest for vou to go back 
to Exeter. As for working in a cigar 


’ 


'_— 


I Joctor 


Mr. Bennett had been the “elegant’’ 
of Syracuse, the most learned, delight- 
ful man in town, spendthrift, prodigal, 

1, and improvident; he had spent as 
ced, played some, hunted and rid- 
and when the bare corners had at 
threatened to harm him too cruelly 

d gone out of the world with no 
unkind feelings to any one in it. 

“My boy,” went on the doctor, “if 

ur father were living he would send 

to school at no matter what sacri- 
He was a Harvard man, and I 
that he would want you to go 

rambridge.” 
1 T 


1 1 


“Well, I’m not going to let her send 


me to school!” And the doctor knew 
then whom he meant. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Bathurst ? What 
ever put that into your head?” 


John’s visit was between patients’ 
visits, and a nervous cough from the 
next chamber penetrated the doors. 

“Come, come,” said the doctor impa- 
tiently. “Mrs. Bathurst knows nothing 
of it whatsoever; she’s never thought 
of sending you to school and there’s no 
reason why she should.” 

“Who is?” John asked more temper- 
ately, and with sudden shame and re- 
lief. 

“Why, J happen to be doing so,” said 
his friend shortly, “and you can 
thank me by studying well and getting 
along in your class. That’s all right, 
John.” He was pushing the small fig- 
ure toward the door and ringing his bell 
at the same time. 

“I’d a great deal rather work,” the 
boy urged hopelessly. 

“Come, come,” his friend dismissed 
him. “You can’t work in village stores, 
you know, and you’re to go back to- 
night, aren’t you? Well, we'll talk 
things over at dinner.” 

John was pushed out as the next in- 
valid crept in with his coughs, and fits, 
and abnormalities, and valetudinarian- 
isms, whilst the healthy little boy, with 
nothing more than the shame of pov- 
erty and a singular burden of debt for 
which he felt responsible, heard the con- 
sulting-room door shut upon him. 

John went to Exeter that night from 
the doctor’s house and didn’t suggest 
storekeeping again, but began from 
then on to take life and education and 
what pleasures he could pick up as a 
matter of course. 


CHAPTER III. 


His school days went by, bland, irre- 
sponsible, with the bluff rigors of win- 
ter and its rude sports, with the warm 
effulgence of summer and its outdoor 
things. In his vacations he visited his 
schoolmates or more usually “he went 
up to Doctor Brainard’s farm’ and 
lived like a countryman in the hayfields, 
in the barns and lofts. He didn’t injure 
himself studying, but learned without 
trouble, stood well enough in his class, 
and was the best boxer of his set, and 
a prime shot. 
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The years turned him out a big, clear- 
eyed fellow, with a thick crop of hair 
which his enemies called red, and a fine 
face full of life and light. 

3efore he passed his preliminaries 
for college a windfall blew something 
his way. Fate shook a tree that grows 
in her garden, and John Bennett stand- 
ing under the trees came in for the fall. 

He had been playing football one No- 
vember afternoon, and was coming 
across the fields toward the buildings, 
his arms the shoulders of his 
wo chums. All l ; 


across 
three f¢ llows 
singing aloud. He had been 
to see Doctor Brainard, who 
out from Boston 
ward. John scorned 
had gone into the parlor as 
baggy trousers ¢ I 
knees, his hair as ragged and disturbed 
as a wheatfield in a breeze, his cheeks 
bright with cold and exercise. 

There was nothing about him to sug 
gest that he had been having the blues; 
as sincerely as a healthy boy can worry, 
he had worried. He was in debt, he 
owed a jolly sum for a boy, and it 
bothered him beyond words. He owed 
at the florist’s a little bill of thirty dol- 
t the tailor’s something like 


ben «= 


4 ¢ 1 L- at hic 
tO take a 1OOK at nis 


convenances, 


reen-staine¢ 


y 


lars, and at 
a hundred, and in his life he had never 
clinked together at one time the cash 
of more than a ten-dollar bill. The 
year before he had fallen in love with 
girl in Boston. A pair of bi 

f ad, a mixture of pretti- 
ertinence bowled 


le eyes, 


1 
l 


‘ 
onr 


wooed his sweetl 


limited 


ear 
wardrobe— 


Doct 


T 
J 
h 
' 


i ; Tl 1olidays were near 
at hand, and he had laid his plans for 
putting the case to Doctor Brainard 
when he should go home. There was 
nothing of the coward about the big, 


mature boy who, young as he was, 


looked the man; and who, young as he 
was, had the temperament and ardor 
that might turn him so strongly for 
good or ill, 

But there was in him nothing of the 
weakness that had made his father a 
prodigal, irresponsible spendthrift, and 
John had planned a noble solution of 
his problems to Doctor 
Brainard. 

“Tl go to Cambridge, just the same,” 
he had saying, to his guard- 
ian; “only work there in some way 
or other 
thing, j 


until I’ve 


present to 


intended 


—tutor something, or fag some- 
don’t know what 
paid up what I 
ton; that is, I mean to say, if you'll 
me the money [ shall 

Harvard; or if you'd 
rather, I'll work right there in Syra- 
cuse.” 

He had thought it out in a dozen 
ways, but this seemed the best. Never 
having owed a cent in his life, or real- 
ized any kind of responsibility, these 


first debts were shameful to him. 


they do 
: DD 
owe in bOS- 


advance little 


need to enter 


Violets and good clothes had not won 
Milly Haven, and John had come out 
of the experience damaged a little, for 
the young creature had flirted dread- 
fully with him; she had given him the 
mitten before the whole school. A 
college man had come along, and John 
Bennett wasn’t in it any more. But his 
debts were with him. He owed a 
hundred and thirty dollars, and his al- 
lowance at this time was about forty 
cents a week. 

Bennett went in as he 
library where Doctor Brainard 


ruminating before a plaster cast. 


to the 
ste 0d 


was 


turned and said: 


Doctor Brainard 
“Ur 


You were having a game, weren’t 


ne to tell 


window w » without they could see 
the fellows comi! 1 fron lifferent 
parts of the ground, 


over which a light 
fall of snow had left a fine powder. 
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“T’ve come to tell you a little piece 
of news, John.” 

A little bit of news like this, if it 
had been fetched to him when he was 
a boy at school, if Doctor Brainard 
had possessed the income he was about 

announce to John, he might have 
narried the woman whose lineaments 
he could now trace in her son. In 
which case there wouldn’t have been 
any John Bennett. The doctor was 
getting muddled! 

eter Bathurst has asked me to go 

to the Adirondacks with him for 

hristmas holidays. I think Id 

er like to go if you think > He 
pped. 


ou mean, if I think you can afford 


that’s it,” John nodded. 
doctor sat back and looked at 
ward kindly. 

‘Your father took some shares in a 
nine in 18—. He was the only man 
in Syracuse that did so. When he failed 
the stock couldn’t be sold for two dol- 

a share, and he bought it some- 
ere around twenty-five.” 

John listened; he had heard so many 

tacks on that dear memory—on his 
father’s extravagance and prodigality. 
He loved his recollections of the gal- 
lant gentleman to whom money was a 
‘commodity and not a thing of impor- 
tance, and which he could no more 

k hoard than he could have 
made or hoarded the air. I 


make Or 

ti alae 
He frowned 
here with some expectation of an at- 
tar] 


“Yesterday,” the doctor went on, “I 


Id the stock out at two hundred. 
here are a few old debts which you 

vill want to pay, although they are 
utlawed. This transaction makes you 
orth about forty thousand dollars.” 
fohn smiled. — 

‘Gosh!” he said under his breath, 
struck his pockets to feel for the 
which, like love letters, had clung 

him for months 

“T shall invest it for you in govern- 

nt bonds and mortgages, and in the 

four years before your majority I hope 
I shall have added to your capital.” 
“Then,” the boy spoke with what 


unconcern he could, “might I have a 
little money now?” 

Doctor Brainard had been prepared 
for this demand. 

“I fetched up a little for you and 
you can go with Peter Bathurst to the 
woods if you like.” 

“Oh, it’s all right about that,” re- 
turned the heir impatiently. “All I 
want is a little cash.” 

“How much.” 

“Oh, about two hundred dollars.” 

His friend started. “I’ve brought 
twenty-five dollars with me,” he said 
severely. “It’s more than you have ever 
had at one time, and you'll have to get 
along with that for the present.” 

And Bennett, who had come into a 
little fortune, and who had laid all 
manner of noble plans about working 
out his college education, accepted the 
roll of bills which the doctor put into 
his hand without further protest. And 
when the old gentleman had taken his 
leave, Bennett found himself gloomily 
staring out into the November night, 
very little richer than he had been be- 
fore and with his debts still hanging 
like Damocles’ sword over his hea: 


CHAPTER IV. 


There is no more lovely part of N: 
York State than a certain wide valley 
with its sweeping fields, its gentle in- 
cline, its harvesting meadows and hunt- 
ing country; and as such it is appreci- 
ated to the utmost. Its landscape is 
splashed with scarlet coats, its echoes 
roused by the horn, its furrows, ditches, 
and hedges shot over by and 
hound from the first of the season to 
its close. There are the worship and 
cult for the horse in Tallahoe Valley, 
and in this age of locomotion by steam 
and rail it is a pleasure to find oneself 
in a region where horseflesh is culti- 
vated and where the motor may not 
pass, under penalty of the law. 

There are fine old houses hereabouts, 
and fine new houses, and the atmosphere 
is almost English in its pastoral and 
sporting character and in its entertain- 
ments. Amongst other properties, the 
Bathurst place is Colonial, and stands 


horse 
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proudly on a little hill with something 
like six hundred acres of farm and pas- 
ture land around it. 


Mrs. Peter Bathurst sat in her dress- 
ing room before the window which 
gave to the west. The October morn- 
ing promised rain; above the trees she 
could see the gray skies across whose 
threatening face drifted a few clouds, 
their edges rimmed with gold. The 
house was full of young people, her 
sons’ college friends, and two or three 
pretty girls, whom she had asked to 
Bathurst House for her stepsons. She 
wanted “to form their taste’—so she 
had said in writing to her Washington 
friend, when inviting the débutante of 
the past season, Cynthia Forsyth, to 
come to Tall for the horse show. 

The guests had arrived the day be- 
fore, and the hostess had barely seen 
them; they had been either in the sad- 
dle or driving, or tramping short ten- 


mile jaunts as is the fashion of the 
valley. 


ahoe 


Mrs. Bathurst had been in Europe 
for ten years and had not realized how 
\merican she really was or how 


she loved her State until now, the brisk 
American air beating her cheeks, the 
and perfume of the autumn in 
the wind, and the vague scent of the 
forest 
As she sat 
husband entered in his riding 
his crop in his hand, his white stock 
rumpled, his face red as a convolvulus. 
Peter Bathurst, Senior, had the air of 
an upper groom, his boots were not 
r clean, and he fetched an odor of 
with him. 
‘It’s a bang-up show,” he told his 


Spice 
: p} 


fires. 
before her window her 


1 clothes, 


Over Clif 





wife, taking a paper out of his pocket. 

In this fourth class, for instance, 
where Ladybird is entered, it’s a toss 
up who will get the ribbon, and I’ve 
never seen finer horses, even in Ire- 
lat 


“Who's to ride Ladybird, after all?” 
asked his wife 
‘That Bennett chap.” 
“But he hasn’t come, I thought.” 
“Oh, he’s been here since early 
yrning,”’ said her husband curtly. “If 
morning, said her husband curtly. 
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you shut yourself up here for hours, 
Virginia, if you fetch your Continental 
custom of eating in bed and dawdling 
about till noon in America, why, you'll 
miss half the shows. And if you play 
the offstander like this, the people here 
will think you’re giving yourself airs.” 

“Offstander !” she echoed, remember- 
ing how her heart had thrilled to ev- 
ery inch of home. “I’ve been really 
tired out from my long ride yesterday, 
Peter. It’s a century, you know, since 
I’ve been on a horse.” 

“You didn’t look like a tenderfoot!” 
He grudgingly remembered how she 
had regained her seat in a trice, like the 
good horsewoman “You'll 


} ' 
sne was. 


hold your own, all right, even with 
these girls. I think if one of them 


th 
giggles again, I’ll curse. Come on 
downstairs, won’t you? We'll want 
something to drink before we start.” 

His wife gave a lingering look at the 
landscape and left her lounge. 

“T think I'll dress first, then I shan’t 
need to come up again.” 

“What’s the matter with you as you 
are, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Will I do?” 

He laughed harshly. 

“Where do you think you are? At 
Longchamps or Ascot? Don’t you re- 
member the valley horse show?” 

For ans she picked up a_ hat 
which, with its veil, lay on a table at 
her side, inned both on as 
stood. She < as well a pair of long 
chamois ¢ rawing them between 








he 
sne 








"Cor ”? she 1id quietly, “I im quite 
ready to go dl ” led 

And her husband went before her 
muttering s thin ibout wor ’s 
eternal vanity and te of tin 

The giggle whic 1 Bath 
urst broke silver-lik i up at 
the end of the big room into which 
preceded by husband, the lady of 
the house entered. 

There was much beauty there in the 
little circle. Cynthia rsyth had made 
a sensation in Washington the year b 


fore, and. her two friends were charm- 
ing seconds. 


Peter and Jack Bathurst, in riding 











he 
he 
ll 
ith 

m 
on 


int 


he 


ou 


ine’ 





clothes, lingered about the group, ad- 
miring the flowers of these young faces, 
like gardeners waiting to choose be- 
fore culling the roses—already connois- 
seurs of the types they each preferred. 
“Mrs. Bathurst!” one of the girls 
cried. “I’m so glad your head is better 
and that you are coming, and I hope 
Ladybird will win everything!” 
Cynthia Forsyth, the daughter of 
her dearest friend, had been in Mrs. 
Bathurst’s mind for her eldest stepson. 
The Washington débutante turned 
adoring eyes on the older woman, the 
eyes of frank youth willing to admire 
until a man comes along to create jeal- 
ousy. She put her arm about Mrs. 
Bathurst’s waist. 
“How sweet you look!’ she mur- 
mured. “And what a darling dress!” 
Mr. Bathurst grinned. “Yes, she was 
going to change it if I hadn’t put my 
foot down. I believe she changes her 
dresses every hour. She used to in 
Paris, at any rate.” 





Miss Forsyth looked at her host with 
disap] and said sharply: 
7 1, I’m sure each dress has been 





Mr. John Bennett?” asked 
the hostess of her stepsons. 
‘Down at the show. He’s crazy 
about Ladybird; he says she has a 
walk-over 
Mrs. Bathurst smiled. “I hope he’s 
right [t’s too bad Peter can’t ride the 
e him ay 
1nd why doesn’t he?” asked 
‘Game leg or foot,’ answered Jack 
indifferently “And father could no 
ore ride straight in a show than he 
ul | ride croo! ed out of it nervo 1s.” 
And is your fricnd nervous?” Mrs 


Bathurst asked, and Jack roar 
“John! He’s got iron nerves, and if 
ny one can pull the mare through, he 


Bathurst, who had left the room, here 

ut his head in at the door. 

‘It’s raining and the traps are all 
here If nobody’s going, [ shall send 
the men back to the stables.” 

Mrs. Bathurst found herself in the 
ickboard with 'Cyathis Forsyth 
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“How do you like this happy-go- 
lucky sporting country, Cynnie?” 

“T love it!” 

“So do I, every tree, and blade, and 
rod of it!” 

“You've been away so long.” 

“Yes, but it’s all the better to come 
back to now.” 

Cynthia Forsyth was thinking to her- 
self: “How can she find anything nice 
either here or in Europe with that 
brute of a husband ?” 

Her mother had warned her, but the 
big, red-faced man with his rude re- 
marks before company and his covert 
attempts to kiss her and take her hand 
was worse than she had feared. Cy 
thia, who had not turned ar i 
thought to herself: ‘“lIlow beautiful 
Mrs. Bathurst must have been!” The 
girl couldn’t measure the power of the 
ripe beauty by her side in comparison 
with which her own frail charms were 
like the unmellow promise of early fruit 
and sure to be sharp to the taste. 

“Mr. Bennett told me that he had 
been here once when he was a little 
boy,” she said. “He remembers every 
stick and stone. You haven’t seen him 
yet, have you?” 

“Not yet; he came after I had gi 
upstairs.” 

“He’s perfectly fascinating!” the girl 
said enthusiastically. “Sucl 
looking, charming fellow 
he'll get the ribbon.” 


11e 


a rood- 


l 
J do hope 


“I doe hope,’ said Mrs. Bathurst, 
“that he will keep Ladybird’s head up 
at the hurdles, for she has a lot of 


horrid tricks which one would never 
suspect, and if John Bennett lets her 


graze the wocd I pity him with my 
husband ! 

“Stop here!” she directed her coach 
man. “It’s as good a position as we'll 


be likely to find, late as we are.” 


Mrs. Bathurst found the _ scene 
around her agreeable, gay, and charm 
ing. There was a — an eas 
going content in the valley le and 





how. 
1umor. 


in their enjoyment of their annu 


al 
Every one was in the best of | 
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The sun had decided to shine, and the 
turf enclosed by its rope fencing was 
soft and green; the villagers poured 
down to it; line after line of vehicles 
covered the fields, and wheels and car- 
riage covers, ponies and hacks, buck- 
boards, drags, and rockaways crowded 
the meadows. 

The pride of the State was there in 
first-rate specimens of horseflesh, and 
in the shape of good-looking men and 
women. The scene was not foreign in 
the least; it was purely American, with 
just a touch of cosmopolitanism to keep 
it from  provincialism. Everything 
looked delightful to Mrs. Bathurst. She 





lt buoyant, and as nearly happy as 
possible under the eircumstan 

oe o . .. 

rier nusdDand, Many OL whost hors¢ 


show, was down by 
jud But she did not linger 
in her observation of his figure. 
stepsons were riding and driving 
different entries, and were off with the 


were in the 


oes’ stand 


grooms at the far end of the fields. The 
class of four-year-old hunters had just 
come on, and she consulted her cata- 
lozue to see if eve ry one had qu ilified. 

She was not to be permitted to view 


for very long. People 
called to her and beckoned from the 
carriages; and coming toward 
her as quickly as he could make his 
the crowd, she saw a 
had known all her life 
ild not 


she remained 


the scene alone 


’ , 1 
and wnom sne Knew wot 


her side again so long a 





in the field. The gentleman had left 
his place on his coach, and even from 
a distance Virginia Bathurst could see 
the pleasure on his face at sight of her. 
She hed, changed her position, and 
when he cai up she had lost some 
thing of het perabundant ga 
By Jove!” he greeted her, standing 
by her wheel. “I came up from Al- 
bany yesterday to the show, but I had 
no idea it would be as good as this, you 
know! 
Y 1 thin e average is fair?” 
“Confound the horses! I think it’s 
e most wonderful sight to see you 
‘ n, but 1 ten years, my dear 


“Il believe it is. 


“I know. 
meaningly, “and I’ve heard, 
your goings-on in foreign parts. 
had something like a jubilee.” 

She looked above him at the 
sky, and over the gay crowd. 

“This is a jubilee,” she said. “I as- 
sure you it is the nicest thing I’ve done 
or seen in ten years.” 

Nicholas Pyrnne was in Congress— 
he loved his own country, and he ex- 


claimed with 


I have counted,” he said 


too, of 
You 


clear 


real pleasure: 


“Honestly, do you mean that? Aren't 





you ¢ patriated yet?” 
“T feel as though I had never been 
T t Ti T ; ] be 
! ou j 1 were al 1ys ¢ 1 
ciol Virginia; | think you’re laugh- 
i it us.” 
ik eaned toward her, quite in- 
d rent as to how marked his interest 


“You don’t know how 
fine it sounds,” he whispered, “‘to hear 
you speak again. It’s like ! 


music! 
Something that has called you up here 


iit ay Car. 





in the State: Elis scrutiny was curi- 
ous. 
She returned his look quietly with 
cl 1 ¢ ( 
iole thing calls m« 
how about Monte Carlo, and 
P nd Hombourg ? 
k her head 
1 the annual horse show 
( 
] 5 ‘ 
11¢ breatnead in eC y 
al ou look, Virg — 
| 1 | t a ‘ 
¢ ne put and up pre- 
uw 
o> 1 
everything 1f you make 
1 | Tell mx Sii¢ pu 1ed 
it nd Sé€ ching the 
{ e 1 man who is to 
| know said the Honorable 


xht Peter was to 

gout and nerves,” said 
W “One of the friends, 
John Bennett, is to Ladybird 
around.” 


‘Bennett,” 


DOYS 


take 


Pyrnne asked, “the son 
of poor Fred Bennett of Syracuse ?” 


rao 

















“Well, if he has his father’s ill luck, 
poor chap, he’ll come a cropper all 
right. It was enough for Fred to look 
at a scheme to have it go to bits the 
next day, I remember.” 

“When I saw him last,” Mrs. Bath- 
urst said, “he was in knickerbockers— 
he had red hair. He spent a Sunday 
over here in the valley.” 

“There’s Peter! That’s his horse!” 
Pyrnne indicated. “If the other horses 
in this class are as good as Bathurst’s 
mare, it’s a pretty good show all 
around, 


‘here!” he went on. “That must 
be your friend standing by Bathurst. 
Knickerbockers and red hair, he hasn’t 
changed.” 

Mrs. Bathurst followed his indica- 


tions, and saw the giant in his breeches 
and riding boots. 

“Heavens!” she exclaimed. “If they 
have all grown like that, Nick, what 
have I changed to? Why, it’s a man, 
a magnificent man!” 

She put her lorgnon up, though 
didn’t need it. 

len years work all 
yrnne 


she 


<inds of tricks,” 
said comfortingly. 








I’ve grown fat and turned forty. 

Oh, hush!” she said. “Hush!” 
\nd you,” he continued, lowering 

his voice, “have grown more——’” 
But here } called to the 
rl who hac her carriage 
ithia ill you? This 
is Mr. Nicholas Pyr e, Miss Forsyth 
of Washington. I t k you knew het 
mother, Cynthi ling. I want you 


all to rally ar 
for the 





runs 


Bennett knew that he had more or 
to perform in 
riding Ladybird for her choleric owner. 
If she won anything at all it would be 
thanks to the horse, and if she didn’t 
get a mention it would as naturally be 
his fault. Bathurst had been charming 
to the young man when he arrived that 
morning, late by twenty-four hours, on 
account of a railway wreck at Buffalo; 
and nothing of the host’s sharp manner 


ess of a than 
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to his sons, rudeness to the servants, 
was reflected in his attitude toward the 
young college man, although these 
things bore out Bathurst’s reputation 
for being a vulgar tartar. 

Mrs. Bathurst he had not seen at ail. 
The woman who had claimed his boy 
eyes, who had given him such pretty 
proof of heart and understanding, had 
become a dream to John; she was a 
memory he shrank from because it 
meant that he must recall with poign- 


ant ache the auction day and the ac- 





companying horrors, which even the 
fact of his brief holiday at Bathurst 
House, his father’s rifle, and her kind- 
ness could not make him forget. 

He had had his own affairs and 
had followed one upon anothe1 





amazing rapidity ; little 

there had been other blue eyes, other 
beauties, and John discovered himself 
to be a fickle lover, restless in his 
ships and too volatile 


since 


court- 


and easily 


charmed to a new beauty. But during 
the past two years he had been fancy 
free, calling himself already a cynic, 


aping the older men, developing a diffi 
cult taste and thinking himself a mis- 
ogynist. Of course, it only made him 
“perfectly fascinating,” as Cynthia For 


syth had said, and John was in danger 
of being well spoiled. 

Here, at Pat! ‘st H the beauti- 
ful mare Ladybird iteres 1m 
more than Cynthia Forsyth with her 
laugh which Bathurst calied a silly g 


gle, and John had not even looked to- 


le 


ward other girls in part: 

Back of the line of fine old elms that 
bordered the villas e street in Tallahoe P 
the Big Tree Inn nestled white with 
its green blinds, small indow pane 
and hospitable « ye had 1 uD 
there, for the ithurs ‘ 
full, and he had been het | of 


the fact because he had 

pendence; and really, as he said to him 
self, he didn’t want to bother with the 
girls. 





As J stood down by Ladybird on 
the show grounds with Mr. Bathurst, 
Peter, and Jack—Peter with his 
ribbon won for roadsters on his | 


As Tohn 
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John Bennett felt that riding Ladybird 
he was going to do a stroke for the 
whole family. Neither of the sons of 
the house had been allowed to ride 
Bathurst’s favorite mare, and the sole 
and only reason that John came in for 
ce dis oe was because the year 
fore Mr. Bathurst had seen him ride 
a Syracuse in the State Fair. John 
had made a peerless record with his 
own colt, and had won himself some 
distinction as a rider and owner. 


He felt a great responsibility and 
pride about whole thing; he had 
r had family that he could re- 

himself; now Peter and Jack 

“the l in,” as they irre verently 

Ci eir father, and some indistinct 
] ( ] made a ittle hou hold 
f him, and he was representing it. 
t into his saddle, fe It the fine sup- 


of the mare between his knees, 


1] gent ff the tender grass, and 
pride of his next few minutes and 
41 1 1 3 . ‘ 
1oOugHnet would be nis sure suc- 
( his young blood sparkling 
ough his veins like wine. 


t’s our trap over there,” Peter 








Bathurst told him, “there by the yel- 
coacl And John glanced to see 
at it had the effect of being full of 
flowers, but he only recognized Cyn- 
thia Forsyth and not the taller figure 
by her sid 
’ n he took Ladvbird 
¢ l r nveé 
| ¢ ind 
a ! y he em 1 eSf C 
t and made out of the 
i Fron CC lusion = 
( he others who watched 
| und thi ju ee, ind Peter 
well apart, hands in 
] ] pockets, an unlit cigar 
1 ] teeth, he sto ling with 
ince id iking how 
1 he would like that big blond jock- 
ey for his son 
John, “riding for h as a 
him made him call them, Lady- 
bit owner like thi tledown, passed 
tl judges a well, absorbed in their 
anxiety to be perfectly unprejudiced 
before the sight of such splendid style 
ind strain, and such an exhibition of 


exhibition of 
the family,’ 


such an 
“riding for 
them all, swallowed the 
draught of success with flushed 
s and kindling eyes, and the last 
time round he glanced in the direction 
the Bathurst boys had indicated and 
saw Mrs. Peter Bathurst standing up 
in the trap—he saw her in that brief 
econd be the hurdles; she 


horseflesh, and 
riding. 


as he 


John, 


passed 


tween Was 








looking at him. He remembered then 
how she used to look. The memory 
was strong Never having admitted 
the thought of her, in his naive inno- 
ce ice, how Was he 1 kn W ¢ he sh yuld 
dr the latch tl n would 
rush on anc n With 
that one quick ( caught 
between | ¢ with the wave of et 
hand at | er “bravo!” he knew 
that 1¢ OI S idy 
hersel 

The blood is s heart to 
his chee his breast gave a big throb, 
he re tl i] nprepared for 
it, becausé pe nan that Wi he 
had never gone into any field with a 
tormenting tho tora oman in his 
mind, and the sudden co1 on « - 
n nicat ( i 4 i t ] LI 1 \ i 
bit ett thought s was going 
t ‘ 1urdie and he si : 

1 1 ¢ fc 1 en i 
it < I 
‘ } ee 

1 

u h 
over |] n be lost his 
sense 1 bi: t 
an 


thing ( ( ( a 
brilliant The d fain 
hat was leaving him fe | ¢ 
death e than rp pain a € 
been H ¢ ( I 
Wwas <¢ ( line on it in mn ( 11 
hands felt full He s¢ 1 
it and the sensation toid him tl ( 
pre c hu ian hand O1t ; Cie 
breast of a bird. 

He turned his eyes to the direction 

















and saw something which, after a great 
many years, brought back to him the 


memory of things he loved, of things 
that used to make him cry when he was 


a youngster, and make him awfully 
as well. He was far too injured 
and bruised and broken to know what 
that he saw, to know that it 
was only the face of a woman bending 
above him, and that after many years 
h Virginia Bathurst 


hans 
lappy 
ri’. 


it was 


he was looking at 
aga. 
CHAPTER VII. 

The first thought he was 
i in the 

where he 

was the thought of his father. 

certain natures which avoid 

by instinct those memories which bring 

pain; no matter how salutary and dear 

those memories are, if they are likely 

to fetch tears they are put gently and 
firmly away from the mind. 

He was out of danger. He was band- 
aged to his where Ladybird’s 
hoofs had cut a circular swath, he 
was bandaged about ihe legs and ribs. 
He had been conscious off and on with- 
out forming any consecutive thought 
until now. 
here was no one in the room. 

“Father was always unlucky,” he 
reflected, “he seemed to have the worst 
kind of luck all throug! I wonder if 
I’m going on in the same way, for this 
thing here has been the f 
muddle. 


conscious 
little room 


had been 





There are 


eyes 





Although 
hed into his 


deuce Of a 
Damn that horse!” 
he was weak, the blood ru 
“Damn my own 

He thought of the points of the little 
mare. What a bird she was! How 
well she had promised, and how well 
he would have performed if it had not 
een for him! 

“She must be crippled, if she’s alive, 
he thought. What would tl 
fellows think; what would Mr. 
irst say? He winced. So if 
alue of the hor 

should attempt 
would cost him 
yi ir’ income. 

He couldn’t remember whether any 
one had been in to see him as he lay 


Panis che ! 
TOOHMSHNeSS - 


cheek. 


concerned, if 
to make 
considerabl 


were 
Pood, it 


\ Ovel Ws 
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there; and as he continued to set his 
thoughts in order, his blue eyes peering 
between the white bandages, the rea- 
son came of a sudden to him why he 
had missed his hurdle, and he felt a 
sudden insane resentment against the 
reason. 

He looked like a thunder cloud. And 
just then Peter Bathurst, Junior, came 
in for his first visit. 

“By George, Johnny!” he cried cor- 
dially. “You’re sensible!” 

“Sensible enough to be mad as a 
hornet,’ answered the young man. 
“And I guess the lot of you are mad at 
me, as well. 

“Rot!” cried his chum 
sively. “What do you take us for? 
And how do you feel, anyway ?” 

“Bully!” nodded Bennett 
“That is, I don’t feel crazy, and I su 
pose that’s an advance, isn’t it?” 

“You'll be all right in a day or two. 
The doctor says he never saw ribs and 
bones knit up like yours.” 

“Were they all bust?” 
asked, and Peter laughed. 

“There wasn’t one whole rib 
you—they couldn’t have found 
make another Eve.” 

And here the other swore 
“Tf there had been—TI can tell 
wouldn’t have let them make a 
out of it.” 

“Come,” his friend soothed feelingly, 
“you'll have to let up a bit, Johnny, on 
your woman hating. Cynthia Forsyth’s 
been staying on and on at t 
for no earthly 
when you are visi 

John grunted, and Peter, who 
hanging over the bed, repeated: 


1 
] 


“Do you really feel 





1 
i 


omprehen- 


the invalid 
left in 
one to 
lightly. 
you I 


WOonlLan 


T 

I 

] 

eason but to 
, 

ble. 


was 


chap Then seeing that there was a 
ook of fatigue in his friend’s eyes, he 
Said: I'll have to be getting on, now; 
they told me only to stay five minutes. 


Nobody’s 


guarded like a 


a 


in here, you know— 


umond mii 





i 

red to ask about the 
miserable event on the and when 
his chum had gone he closed his eyes 
and dozed and dreamed of dashing over 
hurdle 1 


John had not da 


er 
hela, 


in a chariot made out of the 
night and with stars above his head 
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which, as he looked closer, changed 
into the eyes of a woman. And dozing 
and dreaming and waking, finding him- 
self stiff and lame and full of pains, he 
at length came again definitely into 
consciousness and saw in the chair at 
the window a lady sitting, and as she 
turned she nodded, smiling. 

“You're a great deal better, Mr. Ben- 
nett, and we’re all so glad!” 

[t was not a nurse. She had no hat 
on, her hair was dark and velvet-like, a 
vhite apron came up stiffly and yet 
softly over her bosom, and a lot of 
white stuff lay in her lap—she had 


“9 e444 


been s¢ go. She folded the work and 


put it vy, and Bennett watched her. 
When she rose, he saw how tall she 
was, how slim she was. 

Still iling, she came to the bed, 
and he remembered now that this was 


( 
not the first time he had watched those 


crinkling lines around her eyes and 
moutl The little hall bedroom—re- 
covert his remembrance—was piled 
full of his father’s clothes, and in the 
eclusion he had cried at the disposal of 
his household goods; the shame of the 
au ich he ] hated to think 
about, gave him a twinge. 


idy sat down at his bedside. 
She laid one of her hands on the cover- 
lid, and John remembered that it had 
rested on his father’s corduroy hunting 
coat like a snowflake on a bit of brown 


But Mrs. Bathurst—did he remember 
her? Had he indeed ever seen her be- 
fore? If he had never seen her before 
how could he have forgotten her? 


There was a little droop at the curve 


( nouth corners; her cheeks were 

red. Her eyes were like velvet 
v ty little lines at the corners. 
Hler dark, strong hair grew closely 
around her brow and in a pointed peak, 


1 


e white forehead. 
“You're a great deal 


’ 
aoctor Says we Can 


2 into tl 








le repeated: 
er, and the 
move you this week. The other nurse 
has gone out for a wl 


ile—I’m only one 
And how f 


do you feel, any- 
“Have you been taking care of me?” 
“Now and then.” 





“Well, you’re most awfully kind.” 

He didn’t know what to say. He 
was embarrassed—embarrassed _ that 
she should see him lying his length in 
bed. 

“You mustn’t talk,” she said author- 
itatively. “I was sorry not to welcome 
you the day you came to Bathurst 
House. I wonder if you remember 
that [ saw you when you were a little 
boy ide 


HH ee 
rie did not 


answer. 


have 


“How long 


her« 


| been knocked up 




















“Why, I mean to say, after the show 
—after your entry—after the judging. 
Of course you know you got the rib- 
bon. When you're better,” she went 
on, “you'll tell me, for I shall want to 
ask you why you kept on taking the 
hurdles.” 

lle closed his eyes, he was getting 
muddled. Of course, he had gone back 
into that infernal nonsense land, that 
was it! It was like Alice in Wonder- 
land, things were pursuing him, and 
certainly this was a cruel vision. 

Ile lifted his heavy lids again. 

“Do you mind,” he begged, “just ex- 


plaining what you mean. I guess [’m 
dotty still. I wonder if I can under- 
stand what you mean about the rib- 
bon.” 
“Why, you remember”—she leaned 
1 Cases: pened 


over him speaking oitly— “that you 
rode Ladybird at the show ?” 

“Gosh! Yes, 1 remember that!” 

“And you remember that you showed 
her otf superbly—that she easily took 
the ribbon from the whole class? Why 
then just as you were supposedly riding 
off, instead of doing so, you went for 
two more hurdles, although my husband 
and the jury called out to you, and at 
the last the poor beast refused—and 
that’s where the tragedy occurred !” 

“T had won the ribbon?” he echoed, 
hearing nothing else. 

“Why, yes! Yes! Everything would 
have been all right if you had only 
stopped. Didn’t you know it? Why did 
you goon? We all have wondered.” 

The young fellow stared rather pite- 
ously at her. His face—what she could 
see of it—pale with unusual pain, had 
matured, and his boyishness for the 
moment was gone. He looked like an 
old soldier after a campaign, and from 
behind the snowy bandages his eyes 
shone like deep blue stars. 

‘Do you remember now, Mr. Ben- 
nett.” To herself she thought: “I’m 
going to make him understand it, it’s 
just as well that he should.” And she 


repeated gently: “Do you remember— 
can you tell me why you kept on at 
the hurdles ?” 

A delicate color stole into his cheek. 
“I seem to remember 


He said weakly: 
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now that we passed the goal all right 
and in good shape. Then I couldn't 
stop, I went straight on with the poor 
little mare. Is she dead? Don’t mind, 
I can stand it. Is Ladybird dead?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“T’m very sorry,” he said simply, “she 
was a corker! Mr. Bathurst will hate 
me all right. I should think he would! 
She must have been worth a pile of 
money. She was the best little beast I 
ever rode.” 

His eyelids fell, he could have cried 
like a girl, there seemed to him some- 
thing so unnecessary, so wanton, so 
mean in what he had done. 

And whilst the lady was quite unpre- 
pared for his look, he opened his eyes 
upon her as she stood there, the apron 
folds across her breast, her hands still 
lying on the coverlid. He regarded her 
with a gravity that amazed her, and he 
was thinking silently: “I wonder what 
she’d say if I told her the reason that 
I went on riding like that was that I 
looked up suddenly over where the fel- 
lows said the trap was—and I saw 
her.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

From the roof, over which the 
branches of the oaks after turning to 
brittle brown were beginning to fall, to 
the piazza at whose steps the horses rode 


up to be mounted, and from where one 
looked off to the curves and folds—the 
cups and dips of the valley—Bathurst 


House, the whole of it, was a dwelling 
of enchantment to John Bennett. 


He had been a guest there now for 


three weeks. After his removal from 
the Big Tree Inn they fetched him 
here, fixed him up in a fine big room 


with a fine big view, and witl 
goodness and kindness around 
the morning and the evening of it 
the first day. The whole of Bathurs 
House had one significance and wa 
of magic to the corners roof line. 

Bathurst House was the shell 
held its mistress. At any time John 
might see her pass through the ro 
in some one of her frocks, whose grace 
and goodly sweep and perfume became 
for the young man like cerements with 










ms 
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which, as it were, he found himself all 
wrapt round, and in which he hid his 
face and pressed to his lips in his 
dreams at night. 

He might, in handing her an object, 
no more important than a teacup or a 
book, or her entirely marvelous hand- 
kerchief, come nearer to the perfume— 
be more shocked by it. He might, in 
giving her a trifling thing, touch her, 
and for this the football half-back, the 
sport, the young man who loved riding 
hunting and outdoor, lived hour 
by hour, with all his young senses stir- 
ring like birds come to maturity and 


and 


longing for the one supernal flight. 
\nd this was the way in which the 
young man fell first in love. This was 
the w the sportsman and athlete saw 
his heart open to a woman years his 
senior and beautiful enough to have 
1 ; 


him down to the last of his 
n lis the first woman 
came to John Bennett, and it was noth- 








1 | , > +1 
a 1 ¢ aays. ike tl 


ing but the old story over again, inter- 
esting because it was first love—be- 
C e it was il. His heart was en- 
tirely virgin and entirely clean, and 


wrote her name 
He had been still another three weeks 

A cua ; 
red up—visited by his 
s, visited by Miss Cynthia For- 


finally, just before he came 


r¢ In, Caged 





dc wne- 





stairs. One day Mrs. Bathurst and 
she « e in to sit with him for tea. 
And John had quietly looked out at the 
yellow shadow of the tree before his 
window while Miss Forsyth read aloud 
and Mrs. Bathurst embroidered. 

It v his last day upstairs. The 
next he was down, s an invalid, but 
intact. It was another man from the 
one they had carried up from the Big 
Tree Inn. He had gone into his room 
with broken ribs and broken bones, he 


came down a little shaky but solid— 
victim of a more serious complication ; 
the pity of it was that for the malady 
with which he suffered now there was 


“Virginia, I didn’t know you were a 
matchmaker !” 
Nicholas and her husband sat by Mrs. 


Bathurst’s side. Mr. Bathurst in even- 
ing dress, his red face above his white 
collar shining like an inebriate moon 
in the full, answered sarcastically: 

“Virginia’s so happy in her married 
life, Pyrnne, that she wants to fetch 
everybody into the  ring-a-round-a- 
rosy.” 

Peter never addressed his wife with- 
out a covert insult or a sneer or some 
broad admiration which she felt harder 
to bear than any other form of torture. 
After flinging in her face his infideli- 
ties for years, he had di hat 
his wife was the 
attractive wom 
turned to | it a 


different 








discovered that 


handsomest and most 


“You say you for 
he often flung at 
any” woman 
an iceberg 
you can.” 








house, in her 


yvered her dislike and dis- 


presence, anda aS W 

















riage,’ Pyrnne said to her now. “I 
like to see a woman helping the good 
cause along. But you don’t find Miss 
Forsyth as pliable as Miss Cornwallis, 
do you?” 

“Cynthia’s a silly 
Bathurst politely, 
good for her. 
after dinner.” 

“T don’t think you need to do so,” 
said Pyrnne, “and he’ll put you in your 
place if you do. Did you ever let your 
father give you advice about your girls? 
not.” 
“T wish to 


1 Bathurst. 


little fool,” said 
“and Jack’s far too 
I'll tell him so to-night 


I guess 


Heaven he had,” mut- 

tered 
‘Jack doesn’t care a red cent for Miss 

yth,” Pyrnne went on smoothly, 
Mrs. Bathurst interrupted: 

“Oh, don’t you think so?” 

ot a red,” said Nicholas decidedly. 

\ny man in love can see that.” 

[le made no secret of his own tender- 

s, and Peter Bathurst, oddly enough, 
no jealousy regarding his wife’s 


t Trs\ 


old friend. He took a sort of delight 
in his companionship, and they had 


en friends for years. 
“T don’t care whether Jack likes her 


not,” said Bathurst rudely. “She'll 

him the go-by if he asks her to 
irry him. She’s head over heels in 
e with John Bennett, and she doesn’t 


e who knows it, 
Mrs. Bathurst ha 
ld her tongu 
1 strength that he 
rtured her to reply 


rnne said: 


either.’ 
d long since learned 
* was part of her 
+ husband never 
or to reproach. 
i wnat 


you tell me is true, old man, 


ng to watch the game.” 
young girls are as rusées as 
in of thirty, my dear man,” said 
SL. 
Bathurst rose and left them 


e. There was a group out in the 
ll around 


the piano; at it Donald 
lashwood, one of the beaux of the 
try, an inveterate hunter, and a 
, good liver, was sitting playing and 
ng a hunting song. 
\s Mrs. Bathurst went out, Peter 
}. 


‘They’re a silly, giggling lot, and as 
green as grass, all of them.” 
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“Well,” said Pyrnne good-humored- 
ly, “I must say I think Miss Forsyth’s 
rather more like a bouquet. She’s the 
prettiest young woman of the season.” 

“She hasn’t the sense to make up to 
my son,” grunted Peter, Senior, “she 
prefers that red-headed football player, 
who would do better with a football 
between his legs than a horse. It 
makes me sick whenever I think of that 
mare, Pyrnne.” 

The two men passed out toward the 
hallway. 

“T’ve been aecent to him’ '"—Bathurst 
lowered his voice 
house, but 


—“hecause he ’s in my 
| loved Ladybird, and t lere 





are times when I could tell him my 
mind. 

Nicholas nodded absently 

“Do you want to lose a little money, 
Nick?” his host continued, holding back 


ll, I’d just as 





soon make fifty 
dollars off said Pyrnne, “if that’s 
what you want me to say.” 

“T bet you fifty dollars,” said Bath- 
urst, “that I kiss that girl before to- 
morrow morni and that she lets me.” 

Pyrnne laughed. “You're a_ bit 
stronger than she is. I don’t think any- 





thing but mai: 

“T know the 
slowly. “These young tv 
girls are all 


would do it.” 
” said the other 
entieth - tu 


can kiss any 





one of them fast enough. 
" Jathurst!” said 


will 


red- 


holas slowly, ae 
not let that | 
ayer see you try. 
1 del ohtedly Mas 
. “that dare of yours 








1 be I don’t know but 
I like it better. You spur me on, old 
man 


said Nicholas impatient- 
ly, trying to get away from him, and 


when he was alone he said: “Common 
beast! Poor Virginia! I couldn’t 
have turned out worse than that. She’d 
better have taken me twenty years 


ago.’ 
Miss Forsyth baffled any ee 
ing ; she was a cool little flirt, and if she 
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had much heart behind her graceful ex- 
terior, she didn’t tell for whom it beat. 

Mrs. Bathurst of late had been ab- 
sorbed in other things than Cynthia’s 
love affairs. She had been nursing 
John Bennett back to life. Of the other 
young members of the house party, Miss 
Cornwallis, without any one’s aid or 
any persons to interest themselves in 
her marriage, had carried Peter Bath- 
urst by storm. The two were engaged, 
and Cynthia was stopping on with her 
friend and no longer clung to Mrs. 
Bathurst; she kept to herself, and as 
soon as John Bennett came downstairs 
she had stopped flirting with Jack; she 
was ready to be made love to, and the 
right man didn’t take the hint. She sat 
on this night at dinner next to her 
host, of whom she was a little afraid. 
When she had time to think of Vir- 
ginia Bathurst at all, she pitied her. 

Virginia wore a dark dress, a little 
band of diamonds in her hair, a little 
line of them around her throat, a clus- 
ter at her breast; and her arms and 
hands lay along the dead white dinner 
cloth like carved ivory, but of a warmer 
texture, under the the 
life ran warm. 

John Ben 


and fine flesh 


Pyrnne sat 





either side of her. Pyrnne talked to 
her without interruption, she answer- 
ing him wittily with the familiarit f 
old acquaintance, and the young 
gian watched and listened, not 4 

ing to take too active a pa \ll wn 
the table centre spread the flowers in 
their fresh and fragrant beautv; the 


scent of lilies and violets, the odor of 
mignonette l hung light 


and heliotrope 
upon the air. Several of the men wet 
in pink coats. 


“How many of you are going to the 


meet to-morrow?” Pyrnne_ suddenly 
asked, 

John Bennett, lifting up his head, 
said: “I am, for one,” and stopped like 


a sensitive horse, for fear of the blow 
his host might deal him. But Bath- 
urst was otherwise engaged and did 
not hear Pyrnne’s question: 

“Are you really going? Do you feel 
up to it yet?” 

“Dashwood has loaned me his horse,” 


said Bennett, “and I hope I won’t break 
his legs.” 

“T don’t think you will,’ said Mrs. 
Bathurst quietly, “for I don’t believe 
you'll ride to hunt. Are you quite crazy, 
John?” 

A sudden exultation that she had for- 
bidden him, that she had cared to for- 
bid him, was followed by the feeling 
that she spoke to him as though he were 
a boy, a child; and a sort of contradic 


tion that often rises in the early stages 
of love and a desire that her pleading 
should be further pushed, made John 
say: 

“But 


I’ve got to make a move 
I’m all right, and Das! 


horse over from tl 


time. I guess 
wood’s got his 
farm for me.” 

Mrs. Bathurst, still regarding him, as 
he thought, in a maternal fashion, k 
ing at him as she might at Jack or 
Peter, said: 

“Oh, you mustn’t even think of it; 
you're certainly not up to it.” 


John felt Pyrnne’s eyes on him as 
well—in a fatherly fashion, he thought 
and he raged. He hated Nicholas 


Pyrnne with his cool assurance, his 
fernal cheek as the young man called 


it; with his air of possession, his 
beastly way of being familiar—the fact 
that he was an old, old friend 

“Are you riding?” he asked sh 

“T should say I was!” returned tl 
congressman. “I didn’t come up here 
in the valley to miss a } j 

“Are you?” Tis blue ey: hich 
avoided Mrs. Bathurst as 7 rule, met 
the sparkle of those dark ones now, met 
the look of amusement and kindr 

“Why, of course,” she said. “I hay 
been longing for the hunt. I think 
every one is riding but p 

A stupid, silly fury sprang up in hin 
and if a fiery horse with death in his 


nostrils had appeared he would have 
thrown himself on the beast gladly and 


ridden to perdition just to prove his 
obstinacy. He would show how strong 
he was. 

“Dashwood,” he cried, act t] 


table, “it’s all right, isn’t it, about that 


horse of yours?’ 
“Certainly, he’s waiting for you to 





















break his legs, my dear chap. He'll be 
cooling down his heels at the proper 
time to-morrow. Just telephone to- 
night to the stables and speak to the 
head groom.” 

\ll right,’ said Bennett easily. 
Thanks, a thousand times, old man.” 
The lady glanced at him, surprised, 
then answered Nicholas Pyrnne’s re- 
mark, whatever it may have been, and 
turned her face from her obstreper- 
ous invalid. She paled slightly, and 





B ett had the satisfaction of know- 
il at he had been rude and a boor, 
t iteful, impossible, and that he had 
displ d her. His folly made his 
t sore, but as he pushed his chair 
rr ae eee a 1e table he fel 
back from the table he felt more 
in 


urst had got up and gone out 
m, to the telephone, and had 
rd the conversation, so he had 





! ice to throw a barbed dart at 
poor Bennett regarding his ride. 
, Cynthia!” he called back into 
t room. “Come here a second, will 
? Somebody’s got you on the tele- 
Wa ington wants you.” 
ior yu was so little rusée 
tly sweet and of good 
{ ran out of the dining 
nm answer to her Washington 
int the tele | hone booth whose 
( 1 r Bathurst, Senior, held open 
but with one thought in her 
“Oh, dear, I hope they are not 
e to go home!” And 
inutes later she returned 
ning room, she was very much 
breathing rather fast, and it 
been plain for any one to 
twice at her that she 
n } ind of a she ck. 
the guests looked twice at 
nd Jack Bathurst. No 
news?” Jack asked. ‘“‘What’s 
Cyntl stammered, “nothing 
( cCé is \ llis, who lived in 
ig dream of bliss, came out of 
cadia long enough to remark to 
] friend: 


coUN 


Why, Cynthia, is your mother ill?” 
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And here Miss Forsyth recovered 
her composure and laughed, pulling her 
wits together. 

“Why, nobody’s ill. It’s nothing but 
a stupid telephone mistake. It was 
Buffalo wanting to talk to the Wash- 
ingtons over the hill.” 

But Cynthia joined Miss Cornwallis 
and Peter, and the girls went out to- 
gether arm in arm from the dining 
room. Pyrnne looked for Bathurst, 
who did not appear, and then looked 
at the girl in an amused and rather 
conscience-stricken fashion. Cynthia in 
a big chair in the corner of the room 
saw John Bennett cross over to her. 


[The occurrence was rare and she wait- 
ed with delight, the discomfort of the 
telephone experience for the moment 





overshadowed 

John was very ti he carried his 
inches well, his shoulders were like a 
young Titan’s; his bones had knit well, 
his flesh had returned to him, his sim- 








ple life and habits, his good spirits, and 
good temper had pulled him back rap- 


Cynthia didn’t know that he was an- 








noyed and 1 rable, and calling him- 
self a rude ass. He came and sat down 
by | 
LA t tell Grace he th ht 
“s) tor h in e with Peter, and 
it 1 | her fearful et I 
can't tell Bathurst 1 of all 
| ( { ¢ I 1] l d l h at l 
n the he l th 
‘ e yt | 
d { I t y I lon’t int 
to ! 
w about ting up five a.m 
t Bennett 
is] ] 
( ‘ i he re 
I Bennett 
ou ! ( t, you know.” 

h, bosh! | John. “Don’t you 
join in and n me out a mollycoddl 
] ht you we 1 sport 

I’m not,” she said definit 
not a bit of a sport. I begin 
I must be a coward and a 





fc 01.” 
John bent his blue eyes on her in 
surprise. The type of the girl he had 
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made tove to all his youth was before 
him in Cynthia Forsyth. If Milly Ha- 
ven had gone on being and existing in 
his environment, she would have been 
like this, slender, charming, fine. 

Cynthia’s eyes were softer than Mil- 
ly Haven’s, and kinder. She looked 
like a bouquet of jasmine, all in white 
and very sweet, and there was some- 
thing in her which seemed to question 
the young man a$ she looked up at him 
from the depths of her chair. He hadn’t 
observed her much before. He knew 
that she was rich, pretty, and that Jack 
would please his family if he married 
her. He knew that Jack teased him, 
and said that Cynthia was “mad about 
John Bennett.” Girls had been crazy 
about him ever since he had shone out 
at a party in Boston, his red head above 
his first stiff shirt and his first black 

had licked a fellow that 

first ball. Because Cyn- 

| : eyes were something like 

Milly Haven’s, John recalled that es- 
capade, 

“Do you know,” he 
with a little laugh, “I have | 
of something rather funny?” 
been out of 
game, he said to himself. 
of the way of making pretty 
he tl ht 


ougnt 
a % 
and ne 





said abruptly, 


1uSt 


thought 
He had 
sentimental 

t 


too long | 
loo long ou 

, 
speeches ,; 


turn now, 





1 1 
he would t 


leaned over Cynthia. 


“To you know that I lambed a fel- 
low half to bits for a girl who had 
eyes like yours? 

But he 


had spoken far better and 


could have 


rsyth ex- 


her languid 





eyes made me thin! f it, | suppo 
“What did the boy do 2” Miss Ff 
syth asked 


“He didn’t do it,” John said. He put 
his hands in his pockets and leaned back 
in his was the point.” 


chair. ‘That 





“What did he try to do?” 

“He tried to kiss the girl who gave 
the party, of course,” said John, “be- 
hind the door, and she got out and | 
got in. That’s all. Very easy to do 
It wasn’t what you’d call party man 
ners, by a good deal, and the girl’s 
mother sent us both home in a cab!” 

“T hope,” said Miss Forsyth, with 
animosity, “that you pounded him well.” 

“T licked him the best I could,” said 
John, with satisfaction, “and he was 
my chum as well, which went against 
the grain.” 

“I wish,” said Cynthia abruptly, “that 
you'd do a little licking f 

John raised his eyebrows 

“Really?” he “Whom?” 


me.” 


said. 


The words once out of Miss For 
syth’s mouth, she regretted them. She 
grew cold, she had gone on as girls do 
when in the atmosphere of the man 
they like. She looked pinched and 


rather frightened, and as John looked 
at her the bright attraction she had for 
the moment possessed, faded. 

“Not Jack?” he asked 
other chum, eh?” He looked around 
the room. 

Peter and his fiancée were already in 
some friendly, deserted room across the 
hall. Mrs. Bathurst was playing soli- 
taire on a little table before the fire. 
Her profile was toward them. One by 
one laid the cards her in 
their sequence. Nicholas Pyrnne, Das] 


“Not an- 


she before 


wood, and the host smoked before the 
fire. John’s eyes caught the flash of 
her hand at she shuffled her cards 

“A hom shall | lick ?” h repeated ab 


sent-mindedly. 
“Not Jack,” the 


sirl whispered, “and 


not Peter, of course, and not M1 
Pyrnin 

“By George!” John said sympathet 
ically, coming back to her. ‘What, he? 


old bully!” He 
you mean to 


That old soak, 
stared at her. 
that 2 
Cynthia in that moment, as his warm 
young voice took her part, went ove 
heart and soul, to John Bennett. What 
a big, splendid champion he would be 
what a man he seemed! Carried away 


by his sympathy she murmured: 


the 
“Do 

















































ve 





nre. 
» by 


in 


the 








“Oh, ever since I came he’s been too 
horrid. I knew he was that kind. 
Mother warned me, and I have kept 
away. I haven’t told Grace or any one, 
but to-night, when he called me out to 
the telephone, of course there wasn’t 
any message.” 

“T see,” said John encouragingly. “I 
see, the old brute! He tried to kiss 
you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “and I slapped 
his face so that my hand stung.” 

“Good!” said John. “I’m glad of 


that 


Jh, yes, he knew what a brute Bath- 


urst was. But the host, for some rea- 
or other best explained by his pe- 
culiar temperament, had not vented his 


spleen on John, even though the boy 
ad spoiled his horse. 

But John knew he was a beast, and 
ing beside the girl who had confided 
in him, his sympathy went not to her, 
but to the other woman before the 
cards. One by one Mrs. Bathurst laid 
the little bits of pasteboard down. Her 
rin kled. The gems on her dress 


rings spark 
sparkled, the lines of diamonds in her 


hair sparkled as well. She was a bril- 

t figure in the firelight that drew its 
red kerchief along her bare arm. The 
eee aes eS 


hich at any long looking upon 


h ung John’s veins, rose now. 
I'd like to break his neck,” he said 
I lly, and he clinched his hands. 
Miss Forsyth had experienced 
the relief which her confidence brought, 
1 


he was less exaggerated in her 
d nds for war. 
‘Yes, isn’t it too disgusting?” she 
Too disgusting? But, of course, 
one can’t do much about it.” 
You see,” said Bennett, “after all, 
his guests. I am particularly. 
been looked after like one of the 
famil I’m heavily in his debt.” 
“Oh, I don’t want you to whip him 
hind his own door, Mr. Bennett. I 
anted to tell some one, and I told 


“T’m glad you did,” he said simply. 
hurst must have been drunk, of 
course. But he’s a beastly cad. If he 
bothers you any more let me know.” 
John couldn’t tell why he offered this 
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sudden championship, which he would 
certainly find it difficult to live up to in 
a man’s own house. 

Miss Forsyth said rather foolishly: 
“Oh, of course, if it gets too bad, I 
can go. 

“Yes,” said John, with too cruel in- 
difference. “Of course.” For just then 
Mrs. Bathurst finished her patience and 
looked up triumphantly. 

“IT made it, Nick!” she called. 
Iwice running.” 

“First rate! Shall we gamble on it? 
Five dollars for the first two made.” 

“Tf you like! Only I forget where 
I put the other patience cards. Oh, I 
remember, the drawer in my dressing 
table.” 

Bennett sprang up, and without a 
word to the girl whose side he left: 
“Let me get them!” he offered and went 
out, two steps at a time up the stairs, 
on her errand at the first sound of her 
voice. 

Once or twice with Jack or Peter, 
Junior, John had passed the threshold 
of the room toward which he made his 
way. He had seen the interior the day 
before when with her husband he had 
gone into the boudoir for a cup of tea. 
But he wanted to go to that room alone, 
and he went toward it now with an 
‘rness that was almost a thirst. The 
door was open, but there was no lig! 
On the chaise longue her dressi 
was thrown, her slippers were 
on the floor. There was a book with 


a paper cutter between the leaves, and 








on the left was the piece of furniture in 
whose drawer the cards had _ been 





Bennett stood a second just over the 
doorsill and drew a long breath. The 
same fragrance he connected with her 
hune on the air of the room. 


Through the open door he looked in- 
to the bedroom. It was very white and 
great and vast. The aspect of the 
place, the home it was for her, the 
heltered her for many 
hours and for the most intimate hours 
1e place it was, overcame the boy 
as if it had been filled with a sud ien 
light that smote his eyes. Something 
like a cry came from his lips and the 
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perspiration rose on his brow. He 
brushed his hand across his forehead 
and eyes. Shivering with emotion, then 
shaking like a man who has seen a 


ghost, he went from the room and 
downstairs. Halfway down he re- 


membered the cards. “What an ass I 
am!” He started back again. 

But Mrs. Bathurst’s voice called him 
from the hall: ‘What’s the matter? 
Can't you find them? Why, you look 
as though you’d seen a ghost!” 

hennett 


the 
sigl t of 


put a good face on it; 
her brought him to 





reason. 






He tried to.laugh, but couldn’t find any 
excuse, 

‘And you talk of riding to-mor- 
row,” she said reproachfully. “You're 
crazy!” 

hey stood facing on the landing, 
she in her ‘dark glistening dress and 


her proud beauty. 

“She thinks of as though I were 
her son,” he thought, seeing her in- 
terest and her solicitude. 

I'll make you a cocktail,” she said, 
and took his arm and led him down 
the stairs, “and afterward you must go 
to bed. Why, you’ve only been about 
for a week and you talk of hunting to- 
morrow. Why, you're clearly crazy!” 
said Bennett, “I guess I am.” 
\nd then he gave his promise not to 
think of hunting the next day 


me 


r_ 9 
x C6, 


CHAPTER IX 
When John came the follow- 
ing morning, the foggy mist that hz 
flown all night like wet sails across t 
country had blown off toward the north 


cown 


and the crisp morning air was clear of 
rain, 

nnett was the first of the house- 
hold to come downstairs; as was the 
fashion in the Bathurst household, 


where the mistress was half Continental 


1 








in her habits, he had taken his coffee 
nd eggs and bacon in his own room. 

le had not been standing for more 
than five minutes on the porch facing 
the drive and the cold dawn when some 
one came out behind him [t was the 
lady of the house herself. Mrs. Bath- 
urst wore her pink coat, her white 





stock with its diamond horseshoe, her 
black three-cornered hat, and in her 
hand she held her riding crop and 
gloves. 

“I suppose you couldn’t resist the 


charm of early rising,” she said, with 
amusement. “I didn’t know that any- 
thing could get a young man up at five 
in the morning unless he were pulled 
out of bed; especially, since you’re not 
going to ride. I don’t believe you've 
had a bit of breakfast.” 
John, who had scarcely slept, an 
whose later doze had been disturbe: 
by the fear that he might be 





too late 


met her keen look, for the lady won- 
dered what made him so pale. 
Over the roads and the lawns, as 


they stood side by side on the porch, 
something like dew rose on the 

born grass and covered the brown, dry 
forests, and something like dew lay be- 
tween the sun and the ear 


stub- 











“Doesn’t it smell good?” she said, 
drawing her breath. ‘Gives one the 
feeling of wanting to swim out into 


it, of going off somewhere. It’s so 


tresh and marvelously unspoiled.” 

“Tt only makes me want to ride like 
the deuce,” Bennett responded. “it’s a 
mean shame that I’m not well 
to go.” 

“Well, since you can’t, since you've 
given in so gracefully,” said Mrs. Bat! 
urst, “let’s walk over to the Big Tr 


enougn 





Inn. It’s only ten on't 

believe it will be \ 
She could have nothing 

that John wanted mor Nothing 

would be more delightful than to 

the house, it master, Nic! 

Pyrnne, and the rest behind the: 

go away alone with his adored lady. 
He refused to take hat or ove 

and thinking that if they delayed th 

others would come down and spoil the 


adventure, Mrs. Bathurst 


and John walked along I 

slim young figure tall and slende: 

a young tree, his bright head high \ 

the pride of his g« fortune. 
Virginia Bathurst thought her step 


sons’ friend charming. He had already 

touched her sympathies when he was a 

little boy. Standing between the cur- 
d Db 

















tains of the dingy, dismantled house, 
the victim of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
dispossessed and penniless, this little 
habitant about whom the ruins were 
falling had appealed to her sympathies 
years before. She had known his de- 
lightful father and it was in affec- 
tionate regard for Mr. Bennett that 
she had originally gone to the auction 
sale; and there the purchase of a few 
objects of art, books, etc., had become 
of secondary interest beside the anxious 
face of the boy who watched the sale. 

had never forgotten the incident 

s visit of a few days at Bathurst 





had aroused his frank boy ad- 
miration, and felt conscious of it. 
ue, slangy, moody as he was, 
he had even then possessed the qual- 
ity which made him “fascinating” to 
the girls, and which had touched the 
woman in her then. An older man 
might have displayed the devotion 
which, although he did not know it, 
red-headed, freckled little John Ben- 
t had shown this selfsame lady 
twelve years before. 
[It was with some such remembrance 
him that she had rushed over to 
iel his accident and lifted 
his poor, bruised head upon her knee. 
ith some such memory in her 





mind that with a sudden leap of her 
heart she had seen the splendid fellow 
pace, had seen him lifted 

ne like a vision on beautiful 

bird. John stood out among the 
commonplace men around him, and 
when she had seen him fall, for a mo- 
t she had covered her face with her 

Is and be urprised at her excess 

( t i rror, alarm,’ and_ solici- 


the perfection of womanliness 
d nursed the big chap through. 
not too much to say, he wouldn’t 
pulled through as he had with- 
out that lovely care. She thought with 
ething of pride that her care had 
been in vain, as he walked beside 
her now in the morning, with his vigor- 
ous swing, his long steps close to her, 
toward the town. 
Women who are ardent by nature or 
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possessed of imagination are always 
sure to be dupes of themselves, as well 
as a prey to sentiment, and particu- 
larly fit to suffer. Mrs. Bathurst was 
entirely unconscious of anything but a 
friendly interest in her stepsons’ friend. 

John could make love to the girls 
of his own age, he could say what he 
wanted to, but he was something like 
the hatter in Alice in Wonderland—a 
“very poor speaker’—certainly when 
with his hostess. Their conversations 
had been few, but Bennett proved an 
unusual listener, drinking in what she 


aid and { ring her opinions d eply 


She had taken tl question of 
stepsons’ education lightly; trusting to 
their breeding and their decent points 
of view to carry them creditably 
through. She took things « | 
da 

| 


y asily, Other 
wise she would not have been able to 
endure her life with her husband. But 
from the first this young collegian in- 
terested her; she didn’t realize how 
often she had thought about him, about 
his points of view, about his morals, 
and just now, in the bright morning 
light, struck by his pale face and the 


leeplessness, she was won- 





out his plans for the future. 

u been thinking at all what 

you are going to do when you leave 

here next week?” The question fell 

p: i ion John had made the 
ni he lay sleepless 





I’m going West.” He remembered 
with a pang as he replied that this ven- 


ture on his part was the very one thing 
she had advised him not to do when 
they talked together. 
His response was curt and his in- 
. - . 1 1 1 1 ' 
tention evident nxead; she looked at 
him in some surprise and said: ‘Oh, 
really? I suppose money is the thing; 
and if you do go in for it, you must 
make a big fortune, Mr. Bennett.” 


ike o 

By this time they had ascended the 
incline to the village street and the 
clock was striking six. The street 
was already alive with country people 
and townsfolk, as well as the gentry, 
coming to watch the meet or to make 
part of it. LDuggies and light wagons, 
covered vehicles and smart traps tooled 
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through the rich sand road. Red coats 
shone out here and there. The Big 
Tree Inn blinked with its green vines 
behind the trees, and about the horse- 
block the hunters, sleek and slender, 
thin-flanked and long-legged, gathered 
—shining bays, grays, and roans—and 
to the left, the master of the hounds, 


Donald Dashwood, with his grooms, 


held the black-and-white hounds in 
leash, 

But Virginia Bathurst’s figure was 
the one that John Bennett looked at; 
supple, slender as a girl's, there was 
a sweep about her, a bloom, a fire 


them all. 
ight be a queen 


that made her different to 
John felt that she m 


at a royal meet. 


‘ 1 


‘She has a proud face,” he sai 
himself. “I wonder who would 
to offend her.” 

He could almost think he saw a pic- 
ture of her on some regal hunting pre- 
serve and read out “The Queen Rides 
to the Hounds To-day.” 

Nicholas Pyrnne and the others had 
come up; her horse stood at the block, 
and Virginia’s husband lifted her into 
the saddle. 

As attractive as was the scene about 
the inn John saw little but the figure 
of the woman on her roan horse, her 
body like a poppy in the pink cloth 





to 
dare 


of her coat, her dark little head set 
well on her neck. She gathered up 
the reins between her hands and 


moved away. 

John jumped up on the big white 
horse-block under the trees and st 
there, the one unsporting figure in his 
blue serge clothes. He was out of it, 
a miserable nder in the face of 
such ripping sport. 

Jack and Peter, Junior, had come up 
with Miss Cornwallis. After the calls 
and shouts and sallies and hubbub, the 
panting of the dogs, Bennett called over 
to Dashwood: 

say! Think I'll drive over and meet 
you at the Crossroads.” 

But there was no response to this. 
He said it again more loudly, hoping 
she might hear him. Pyrnne was at 
Mrs. Bathurst’s stirrup, shortening it; 
she was bending down to him, laugh- 


4 
0G 


byst 


ing, unconscious of the young man on 
the horse-block who spoke for her 
alone. 

John thrust his hands in his pockets 
and glowered at the gay, cheerful scene. 

“Go home, Johnny,” Jack called to 
him, “and keep Miss Forsyth company ; 
she didn’t come.” 

And Miss Cornwallis added: “Oh, 
do look after Cynthia, won’t you, Mr. 
Bennett? She was too tired to get up 
this morning; I hated to leave her.” 

Sennett muttered an  ungracious 
word under his breath. 


The house seemed like a prison into 
which he couldn’t bring himself to re- 


turn, for all the world had gone to the 
meet. 

The hounds were freed; at a long 
blast from the horn they dashed away 
with a cry like mad creatures, flashing 
the village street through, pounded 
after by the hunters. Whether or not 
the words that John had given out that 
he would ride to the Crossroads had 
reached her, Mrs. Bathurst didn’t look 
toward him until they started away. 
Then she gave a glance back and saw 
him as he stood—six feet of blue 
serge, of anger and spleen—glower- 
ing out into the sun-filled space before 
him, the light on his bare head. She 
waved her crop gayly and his passion- 
ate, angry eyes followed her pink coat 
until a curve in the road hid her from 
sight. Then the buggies and wagons 
filled up the road again, a butcher's 


cart slunk out and rattled down the 
street, the loiterers and hangers-on 
about the village post office and the 


taverns straggled up the steps onto the 
porch of the Big Tree Inn. The 
of johnnycake and coffee and bacon 
came out to further assure the world 
that the ordinary course of events 
would pursue the tenor of its 
in spite of the gentry’s hunt. 
Pleasure had died out for the young 
man who had started out feeling lil 
Adam with his Eve in the morning of 
the world, as they walked in the dew 
from Bathurst House. Now the com- 
monplaceness of the objects before him 
gave him a physical disgust. For the 
first time in twenty-two years he was 
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a victim of ennui; until the hunt re- 
turned he shouldn’t know how to live! 

He walked up the steps of the inn, 
into the bar. He had drunk for pleas- 
ure, for good fellowship plenty of times 
in his life, but never before for mis- 
ery. He ordered his drink and when 
it stood before him on the counter he 
turned his glass between his hands, a 
frown on his face. The bartender, who 
had gone into the office, came back, 
his napkin ‘over his arm, 

“Somebody wants John Bennett on 
the telephone,” he said, with the ex- 
traordinary thin-voice familiarity of 
the upper-State servitors. 

As though Mrs. Bathurst could have 
telephoned him from her saddle, at 
some hedge or ditch, he tore off. 

Bathurst House had called him up. 

“Oh, Mr. Bennett, did you see Mrs. 
Bathurst? . . . Did she tell you 
that we are to take the dogcart and 
follow over to Mooreland Farms and 
see the meet pass? Oh, I'm 
all right, thanks. Want to go 
awfully, don’t you? You'll be 
right over?” 

John dashed from the booth and 
without stopping rushed from the inn. 

“Hi!” the bartender called after him. 
“That there cocktail!” 

“Drink it yourself!” John flung him 
a dollar and was out of the inn, down 
the steps, and into the road before the 
man could follow. 

“Here, you, take me over to Bathurst 
House, will you?” 

He held up the butcher’s cart and 
climbed into the seat, by the man’s 
side. His face lit up, he jollied the 
butcher boy, drank in the fresh odors 
of the country, and his cheeks began 
to warm, 

In a couple of hours, if only for a 
second, he should see her again as she 
shot across a meadow, and he might 
watch that dash of pink that made his 
heart leap every time he thought 
about it. 


\n hour later, driving across the 
country with Miss Forsyth, John 
calmed to something like reason and 
common sense. For a good part of 


re) 
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the night he had pondered over his 
state of nerves and his folly, and he 
was able to see that he was very much 
of an idiot, that he needed sound, 
strong measures to cure his imbecility. 
Cynthia Forsyth had welcomed him 
back, the only other guest at Bathurst, 
had insisted that he take some kind 
of refreshment that went by the name 
of early luncheon before they started, 
and a pretty girl is at her best when 
she urges a man to be comfortable. 
Cynthia had served John herself and 
sat later by his side in the buggy, not 
in the least like a girl who had passed 
a horrid night, who has been bothered 
to death by her host, and who is gently, 
though truly, unhappy about her own 
unfortunate love affair. 

The young people rode out from 
Bathurst to follow the meet in a classic 
buggy, a long-stepping horse between 
the thills. The Washington girl by 
Bennett’s side, after feeding him and 
giving him to drink, did her best to 
amuse the absorbed young man. Self- 
ishly suffering and sentimental ss 
John was, nothing would have inter- 
ested him greatly but to talk of him- 
self or Mrs. Bathurst. But Cynthia 
did not lead up to the subject of the 
lady. 

She referred to the “licking” John 
had given his schoolfellow at the party, 
and from here John went on to tell 
her something about his boyhood. 

“There’s Jones’ Mills’—he pointed 
with his whip across country—‘“there’s 
the steeple of the church they told us 
to look out for. We'll make it all 
right by this road to the left, and I 
guess they'll cross us there.” 

They were within three miles of the 
point where they were to wait for the 
meet, and the young man hurried his 
horse wantonly uphill. On either side, 
between low’ fences, spread the 
meadows of the valley country—stub- 
ble and dry furrow, ditched and har- 
vested fields, all first-class hunting 
land, with deeps and curves and little 
knolls of forest-like shadows over the 
hills. 

“Of course, there’s just a chance 
that they may not pass.” 
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Cynthia could have borne the fact 
very well. But her companion was 
more sure, 

“Oh, I guess they'll come by, all 
right.” He couldn’t imagine that he 
would be disappointed in that flying 
sight of her. 

“Speaking of shooting,” John said 
with inadvertency, “Mrs. Bathurst gave 
me my first gun. I was a little shaver; 
it was twelve years ago.” 

They rolled down one big hill and 
climbed slowly up the other, the horse’s 
breathing, the rustle of the wheels, the 
creak of the leather, and the song of 
the thills in their thongs an under- 

to all they said. John told Cyn- 
thia the story of the auction at his old 
home on James Street. It was nothing 
but a boyish, quick, crude tale, with- 
out any embellishment, but under his 
words his romance lay, and its golden 
thread ran through the tale. It was 
unmistakable, even to this girl. 

The reins lay loose on the horse’s 
back, the whip hung loose over the 
dashboard; John’s head was bent, his 
eyes, smiling and intent, were fixed on 
some scene not in the Tallahoe 
meadows. He talked out his secret, 
kept so jealously, he brought it before 
the girl’s eyes until it was plain as day, 
and though told by a college sport in 
the simplest of terms, without diction 
or rhetoric, the story made a picture. 
Cynthia could see the boy, his little 
heart bursting as they auctioned off 
his father’s gun; Cynthia could hear 
his sob as he shut himself up in his 

all bedroom, and Cynthia could see 
Mrs. Bathurst sitting on John’s bed, 
in her spick-and-span dress, her hand 
lying white on the velvet brown of the 
corduroy hunting clothes. 

“Wasn't it bully of her?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Forsyth gravely. 

“I guess no woman ever gave a boy 
anything he wanted more. I can never 
forget how that gun in the corner of 
my room made me feel.” He laughed 
softly. “I don’t doubt I made a bally 
fool of myself over it, I’m sure I 
hugged it. I can remember now how 
the wood shone on the handle. I’ve 
never really wanted anything since,” 


tone 


sn 





he boasted, with young arrogance, “but 
it has been sure to come along, sooner 
or later.” 

“You’re a very lucky fellow.” 

“Gosh!” The laugh went a little 
out of his voice as he thought of the 
much-wanted something which would 
never come. “I don’t know about that! 
I suppose a man’s luck has to change 
some time.” 

John’s story had brought him over- 
whelmingly to the one subject in which 
he was interested and to the point of 
their drive, and left him meditative. 
It had the opposite effect on Miss For- 
syth. As though didn’t want to 
give herself time to think of anything 
whatsoever, she now led the conversa- 
tion to herself, and John, half listen- 
ing, was pleasantly entertained. He 
rather liked her giggle, as Bathurst 
called it, and he liked her thoroughly, 
and as far as he could see anything 
else in the great white light of his 


1 
sne 


infatuation, he saw this little candle 
throw its gentle beams. 
“Let’s stand here.” He drew the 


horse up on the hilltop. “They ought 
to come along out of that patch of 
woods about now.” 

A clear horn blast cut the air. The 
dogs flew out first, Peter Bathurst fol- 
lowed, and half a dozen others seemed 


to shake out of the little woods and 
scatter over the fields 

Miss Forsyth, standing up in the 
buggy, cried: “There’s Grace Corn- 
wallis! Docsn’t she ride like a breeze! 
She’s the first of the women; I do 
hope she’ll get in at the death.” 

Peter Bathurst, Senior, came last; 


‘ 
his horse had never hunted before and 
he was in a fury with her. 

“Here,” he cried, riding up to the 
buggy, “help me fix cursed curb, 
will you, Bennett? I didn’t expect to 
get in at the death with this infernal 
cow I’m riding; but neither did I ex- 
pect to have to stop and milk her in 
the middle of the fields! She can’t go 
at all.” 

“Where,” asked Cynthia, “are the 
others ?” 

“Nick’s horse 
at Mooreland 


this 


lame, caved in 
my 


went 


Farms, and wife 
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couldn’t think of anything better to 
do than to drop out and stop over with 
him there. I guess they'll get lunch 
of some kind. They’ve telephoned for 
a trap to come for them and they'll go 
right home. You'll come on over to 
luncheon at the Lewisons, you two, 
won't you?” 

John set free the bit he was holding. 

“T guess that’s all right.” And Bath 
urst started away as the last riders 
pelted from the woods and rode over 
toward the opposite fields. 

For a moment the buggy with the 
two young people rested on the knoll, 
then John turned his horse about and, 
vithout asking the girl where she 
wanted to go, started home. 

Cynthia wanted to go nowhere but 
where John should choose, and she sat 
back quietly, waiting for him to speak 
-it must have been a wait of over a 
mile. 

The bitterness at his heart was cruel. 
The horse he drove, the reins he hel 
between his knees, the lovely midday 
country on either side, the calls of the 
late birds, the peace and charm of the 
land as they drove through, the dear, 
kind little creature at his side, what- 
ever joy and goodness there might have 
been in it all blotted itself out and he 
suffered with jealousy at the thought 
of another man’s wife in the company 
of yet another man. He couldn’t help 
it, he didn’t call up a lot of moral 
strength to fight against it, he was fly- 
ing before it, and for some time he 
let himself chafe and suffer. No doubt 
he didn’t understand her at all, this 
older, beautiful woman who awakened 
as well his admiration and his chivalry 
she knew life a great deal better than 

did, she understood it, she knew 
what she wanted, and as far as he was 
concerned, of course he wasn’t in her 
consideration at all. No, there was no 
doubt about that. Why should he be? 
\ bitter smile curved his young lips 
as he thought, and the brightness died 
out, leaving him pale and gray, the 
lines set and hardened. 

He couldn’t bear it, he wouldn’t bear 
it. She loved hunting, she had said 
she did, she had talked about this meet 
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for weeks, she was the best rider on 
the field, she had a bully horse, there 
was no reason why she shouldn’t have 
gotten the brush, and she must have 
wanted the trial. Why should she 
knock off with that man and spend 
her hunting morning in a farmhouse 
with him? If her husband took it 
easily, well, that was Bathurst’s busi- 
ness; as far as John Bennett was con- 
cerned he had no right to her, anyway 
—to her he was nothing but a foolish 
boy, it was none of his business, and 
he wasn’t going to let it make him 
suffer like this; he was going to kill 
it right now. He wouldn’t take it 
home and sleep with it another night, 
this unsatisfied, dreadful love. He was 
going to set himself free. 

The idea of leaving Bathurst House 
in the morning with nothing to fill his 
mind, with nothing to help him in his 
sacrifice, was impossible. 

“See,” Miss Forsyth broke in, 
“there ahead of us in the road is a 
squirrel. Isn’t he pretty?” 

Cynthia’s hands were clasped in her 
lap, her charming face was as sweet 
as a brier rose. With a tremendous 
impulse which he pushed on by all his 
force of character and by his great 
need of help and comfort and support, 
John said: 

“Next week I’m starting out West. 
As I told you before, I don’t know 
whether you take any interest in it or 
not—I’d like to think you do. I’m 
going to start right in there to make 
some money. I’ve got a little opening 
and I guess I can pull through.” 

“Of course,” Cynthia said, and he 
could hear that she was breathing fast, 
“of course you'll pull through, you’re 
that kind. You know you said that 
everything you wanted came _ your 
way.” 

Bennett started to speak, but just 
then, not very far distant, came the 
silver note of the hunting horn. He 
gathered up his reins, spoke to the 
horse, touched him with the whip, and 
they flew along the road, scattering 
the squirrel to flight, turned a curve 
which brought them out to an open 
view, and there, a little below them, 
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down over the valley, from their little 
eminence, they saw the dots of scarlet 
and the flying hunters pushing toward 
a single point. 

“Poor fox!” Miss Forsyth said. “I 
think they’ve run him down.” 

“Do you know,” Bennett said ex- 
citedly, “I believe we are at the kill. 
See, the whole lot of them are stopping 
there. Hear the dogs!” 

She leaned a little forward and stood 
up by his side, holding on to the buggy 
seat. As she stood so John Bennett 
turned about and looked up at her. It 
was very hard to find just the words. 
He might have said: “Look here, I 
want you to help me to pull my life 
ight.” If he had done so, Cynthia 
Forsyth would have understood. 

John said: “Will you marry me?” 

It was sudden, entirely unexpected, 
the words in all the world that Cynthia 
Forsyth wanted to hear, and they were 
aid by the right man. She stood quite 

mly in the buggy, held her lips tight- 

er and, incapable of making them say 
the word she wanted to, she shook her 
pretty head. 

Overwhelmed with surprise, John 
said: “Do you mean to say that you 


mre down ? 








ss Forsyth sank back on the seat 


“Please don’t ask me,” she _ whis- 
pered. “Please! I must say no.” 

Nothing could have surprised him 
more. His first sensation was foolish 


anger, dreadful anger against her, then 
he remembered that she was a flirt. 
He had thought she loved him, that 
his suit with her was as good as won, 
hat he had only to ask to make 


and 


IIe started his horse, not once turn- 


ing his eyes to the field or to the gath- 
ered hunters at the kill. They drove 
along for some time in perfect silence. 
The girl’s heart beat so hard that he 
might have heard it, but he heard noth- 
ing but his foolish resentment and his 


wounded pride. Everything was 
against him, nobody wanted to have 
anything to do with him. For the first 
time a sense of unhappy discourage- 


ment came over his young heart; Tal- 





lahoe was a cursed place for him, he 
had made one dreadful blunder, he had 
fallen into a deplorable snare, and now 
he had made an ass of himself again. 

These were Bennett’s first feelings, 
and before he could follow them logic- 
ally out and turn again and ask her 
again, woo and court her, as he should 
have done, he heard, they both heard, 
behind them a call. Across Miss For- 
syth’s refusal came the voice of Mrs. 
Bathurst. 

“Hello,” she cried, “you two!” And 
the next moment she had ridden be 
side the buggy; in her scarlet coat and 
small hat she reined her horse directly 


by 


> 


Bennett’s side. 
“Tll ride home with you, if you 
don’t mind. Have you seen the meet? 
Wasn't it mean that I had to drop out? 
I thought I’d catch up, but it’s too late 
now. Wasn’t it a pretty sight?” , 
Bennett looked up at her; and her 
face, brilliant, sparkling, and her voice 


made him with one great throb of his 
rt thank Heaven that the little girl 


his side had turned him down. 


There was a hunt dinner that night 
at Bathurst House and a ball, and 
young Bennett was the only man in a 
black coat—he wouldn’t wear the 
flunked the meet. 
felt himself to be a 
for nothing in the 
he have sneaked upstairs 
and missed what sight he could get of 








grateful to Miss Forsyth 
ino down to the ball. He 
had learned from Peter, Junior, that 





she was seedy again and not to ap- 
pear; otherwise, he had decided that 
the only decent thing for him to do 
would be ] Tallahoe and go on 
ffalo. This, as he expressed it, 

have “made him wild”; he 

wanted to see his host and she wa 


well worth looking at this night. The 
violet color of her gown became her 
well, its sheath of rich tone brought 
her firm white flesh into the fairest 
contrast. She wore  pearls—pear- 
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shaped drops of them in her ears, a 
collar of them, with bands of diamonds; 
and there was a velvet sumptuousness, 
a regal look about her that every one 
of her guests admired. The Buffalo 
papers next day spoke of her as 
“queenly,” and mentioned that Worth 
had made Mrs. Bathurst’s dress for the 
Hunt Ball. 

Nicholas Pyrnne, whom she had left 
to eat humble pie, alone in the farm- 
house, when she had ridden off to join 
the young people in their buggy, said 
to her when they had finished dancing: 

“T’m going back to Albany to-mor- 
row, Virginia, and I’m not going to 
see you any more.” 

“You're rather a coward, my poor 
Nicholas.” 

He smiled, not seeming to have 
heard her call him so. 

“At any rate, unless you send for 
me, I shan’t be around again.” 

Pyrnne waited with her near the mu- 
sicians, between the dances. 

“Don’t boast,” Mrs. Bathurst said. 
“You must never say to the fountain: 
‘I won’t drink of your waters.’ ” 

“T shall not, however,” Pyrnne re- 
peated, “see you any more unless you 
need me, and then, you know, Vir- 
ginia, you have but to send the word.” 

“Tell me,” she asked abruptly, “do 
you think that Peter has been flirting 
with Cynthia Forsyth ?” 

Nicholas shrugged, without answer- 
ing. 

“She’s been in a state of nerves, and 
although I’ve tried tactfully I couldn’t 
find out what was the matter with her.” 

Her friend smiled. “Why, I told 
you the other night that she was in 
love with Bennett.” 

“T’m responsible for her to her 
mother,” she replied. 

“Nonsense, my dear lady! You can’t 
turn a pretty girl of twenty loose and 
made a handsome woman of——” 

“Don’t mind me,” laughed Mrs. Bath 
urst. “I was afraid my husband had 
annoyed her.” 

\nd Nicholas said coolly: “I think 
it’s more than likely that he has.” 

She flushed. “How horrid of him, 
how disgusting!” 
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Here the partner who was to dance 
with her crossed the floor. It was her 
husband, well groomed, well dressed, 
with the important swagger of the man 
who runs the show. He might well be 
proud of the leading lady; and he was 
proud of her, she was superb. He had 
been temperate at dinner in order to 
dance with her, and he was steady now. 

The dinner had been an early one 
and the dancing was short. As the 
household had been up since dawn the 
guests went early. 

Bennett had sulked through the even- 
ing, giving himself up to his moods, 
watching the passing of the beautiful 
figure of his hostess, feeling miserable 
and disheartened. He went to his 
room after bidding her good-by and 
thanking her, for he had determined 
to go away on the first train the fol- 
lowing day. There were a cynicism 
in his voice and a look of weariness 
on his face that at his age would have 
struck her as being almost droll if she 
had not thoroughly understood his state 
of mind. 

He had barely closed his door for 
the night, going into the room where 
she had nursed him and where he had 
passed so many hours of real unhappi- 
ness, when a knock fell and he threw 
the door open so wide and swiftly that 
it showed how well he knew the sound 
and how he welcomed it. Mrs. Bath- 
urst was standing there. 

“Let me come in a minute, won’t 
you? I’m going to sit down and talk 
to you a bit.” 

Looking as though he would forbid 
her, the face of the blond young man 
flushed and his half-sullen expression 
did not change. Her frankness, her 
kind nod to him, her coming as she 
did when all the house was rustling 
by in the corridors to rest, her clear, 
sweet voice as she called him “John” 
showed how maternally she thought of 
him—like this she would have gone in 
to see Jack and Junior at the end of the 
day. 

Mrs. Bathurst took her place in his 
big leather chair, over by his bureau, 
close to his outlay of simple toilet ar 
ticles. As she talked to him her hand 
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and fingers touched the toilet cover, 
one by one she lightly touched the lit- 
tle articles, the ebony button hook, the 
shoe horn, They were sacred to him 
from that night. 

The dark folds of her lustrous dress 
fell about her on the floor. Against 
the chair her head melted into the 
shadow. There was a little light be- 
hind her, and out of it her face and her 
white neck and arms gleamed. 

“You haven’t been quite frank with 


me.” 
Bennett stood rigidly before her. 
She was quite right there! Frank 


he thought. “I 
if I should be 


Jove . 


she’d say 


with her? 
wonder what 
frank!” 
“You don’t mind my coming in, do 
like this, as I would go to Jack 


unior ?” 


yo 
or 
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Iie was able to assure her that he 


did not mind. 
“You see, we’ve talked quite a lot 
about things together, while you were 


convalescing, and you took me into 
your confidence a little, didn’t you? 
So you won't think I’m prying or curi- 
y friendly, if I want to know a 
out your plans before you go? 
n. Let’s talk for quarter of an 





He took his place in the chair next 
hers and tried to listen to what she 
1 and to think of what she was say- 
They had begun this day to- 
ecther; when she had come downstairs 


she had found him in the mists of the 
It seemed that they were 


ng to close the day side by side. 
e was unething awfully sweet 

t it. 
’ve been too kind for anything,” 


he managed to tell her, “and you know 
how I feel about it, every bit.” 
Oh, taking care of you 


was more 


fun in anything I’ve known for a 
long time,” she answered affectionate- 
ly, lookin him without the shadow 





1 


of any feeling but pure kindness. “I 
played trained nurse pretty well, didn’t 
1? I loved it! But I don’t think 
you've been quite fair. I mean to say 
you let me be an awful bore with my 








advice when you were ill—and all the 
time you were laughing in your sleeve.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, shocked. “I 
never did such a thing! I wanted to 
hear everything you thought. If I’ve 
had any plans they haven’t been worth 
shucks,” 

He was not the kind to make a dash 
for sympathy; his friend knew it. Sit- 
ting there before her, big and strong, 
his beautiful head well placed on 
shoulders whose strength had never 
been tried, she thought of him as a 


boy, disappointed in first love, too 
proud to show his hurt. 

“You're really going West, di 
recily oi 


“T shall see Doctor Brainard first, 


and talk with him.” He gave a half- 
embarrassed laugh. “I guess none of 
my plans are cast iron.” 

“T wish you'd talk with Nicholas 


Mrs. Bathurst suggested cor- 
“He’s an awfully good ad- 


T e > 3» 
Pyrnne, 
dially. 
viser.” 


“T wouldn’t bother anybody. That 
Western job’s a sure thing for a fel- 
low with a little capital. But it’s per- 


fectly ripping of you to care,” he added 
gratefully. 
The door was open and in the hall- 
way he heard Jack and Junior go by 
bie 


and the latter stuck his hea: 








“Giving John a curtain lecture? 
You'd better listen to r, Bennett, 
sl a rker, and if she tells you 
‘not to’ you’d better not! She kn sf” 

junior withdrew his head and the 
curtain dropped its folds His were 
the last steps to pass the door. 

The lady asked a few practical qu 
tion about John’s pla ( ns 
which, \ ) averted eye t] 
chap an red as ll as he t. H 
mind was too overwhelmed by the con 
sciousness of her to be lucid on any 
other subject. He was saying to him- 
self: “In just about a minute he'll 
get up and gO she’ll be rone 

\nd in a few minutes she ros« As 
he got up heavily out of his chair he 
raised his eyes to her and she saw 


in them a dumbness of misery which 
she took to be his disappointed love for 
She 


Cynthia Forsyth. had not been 

















able yet to bring up the subject. John 
was too silent, he was too shy. Once 
or twice she had thought: “The poor 
boy hasn’t known how to make love, 
that’s the trouble.” 

There was a divine kindness in her 
face as she stood there, and he felt 
that he was a boor to be so silent before 
her. She didn’t dream the fiery strug- 
gle that was going on in him, and that 
he was blind with the rush of his senses 
—deafened by the cry within him, and 
weakened with the effort to keep back 
from her ears the call of his young 
being. But he must speak or she would 
think him a fool. 

“You’ve always been ripping to me, 
Mrs. Bathurst, ever since | was a little 
kid.” He pointed over to the corner. 
“Ever since the night when father’s 
gun stood there, behind the door.” 

She laughed. “Oh, dear!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“You’ve no idea how amus- 
ing you were, how funny. Why, you 
couldn’t even thank me, you were as 
red as fire.” 

“As red as my hair, I guess,” Ben- 
nett said, a little bitterly. “Well, I 
can’t thank you now, either. You’ve 
been a perfect brick.” 

These were far from being the words 
which his heart suggested. These hurt 
him—they were wrung out of him; he 
had other things to say—things that 
came imperiously—words he didn’t 
know before were in the vocabulary, 
and that he had never used. He was 
being taught by passion. But he held 
and forced the endearments back and 
put lame, clumsy phrases in their place. 
Always smiling, with the delightful lit- 
tle crinkles around her mouth and eyes 
and the cleft in her chin which John 
adored, Virginia Bathurst said: 
“You’ve nothing whatsoever to thank 
me for, John Bennett; I’m naturally 
glad you’re well and able to go. But 
I'd like to feel that you went away 
happy. Of course, I know you'll be 
successful. 1 shall miss you.” 

He said “Oh,” under his breath. The 
curtain fell before the open door and 
though no sound whatsoever could be 
heard from his room in the hall, she 
had dropped her voice. 
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She came near him—put that beauti- 
ful hand of hers on the sleeve of his 
coat. 

“My dear boy,” she said very sweet- 
ly, “don’t think I’m an awful meddler 
and you haven’t said a word to me, 
but I know you'll forgive my asking 
you-——”’ 

He had never been so near her; 
things began to come true. The stuff 
which his daring imagination had cut 
into, the woof of his day dreams and 
night dreams was beginning to be real. 
Her dress held her lightly, it almost 
touched him, her lips, her arms, her 
bare, beautiful neck; the lines of her 
throat, her chin, the cleft in it, the 
warm bloom of her coloring, the per- 
fume of her, the fragrance of her, the 
woman she was—— “She smiled at 
me like that,” memory said, “when I 
was a boy.” 

“T don’t like to think you’re having 
a hard time,” she was going on, “but 
I don’t want to intrude on your con- 
fidence, John.” 

He murmured: “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

No, he wouldn’t look at her any 
more. The sense of her hand on his 
sleeve went to his very flesh. 

“You see, Cynthia’s here in my care 
and she’s told me.” 

He broke the spell violently. “She 
did, did she? Well, that’s all right.” 

His friend looked startled. ‘‘Why, 
you bear it splendidly. Of course you 
would, you’re a sport. She’s a dear, 
she’s a darling; you know I wanted 
her for Jack, but of course we’ve given 
that up long ago. She’s very young; 
don’t give up hope, don’t take this as 
definite.” 

The young man she was consoling 
said rapidly: “Oh, but I do, I do take 
it definitely! She can’t go back on 
her word now.” 

His tone, his manner were so une. 
pected that her hand dropped from the 
arm of the inconsolable lover. 

“Oh, you mustn’t let it make you bit 
ter, John. Why, just think how men 
have waited and——” 

He thrust his hands behind his back 
and clinched them there. 
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“It doesn’t seem to be any secret,” 
he said, “since Miss Forsyth has told 
you. I did ask her to marry me and 
she refused, and I’ve never been so glad 
of anything in my life.” 

Virginia looked at him in despair; 
she had come warm from the confi- 
dence of the pretty girl who had cried 
in her arms. 

“Why, you don’t care for her!” 

“Not a rap.” 

“Really?” She looked at him aston- 
ished. 

“IT was an ass,” John said heartily. 
I don’t know wiy I made such a fool 
of myself! Of course, if she had ac- 
cepted me I would have stood by, but 
I don’t care a thing for any girl alive.” 

She laughed softly in spite of her- 
self, the adorable laugh of a woman 
who knows life and understands, and 
who is amused by a fresh experience. 

“Really, John, you’re perfectly shock- 
ing. Why, you’re a cruel flirt! You 
mustn’t do such things, above all, not 
with a girl like Cynthia.” 

And he agreed with feeling: “You 


can bet I won’t; the next girl might 


take me.” 
“I’m almost angry with you,” she 
went on seriously, and then she 
stopped, for she didn’t want him to 
think for a moment that Cynthia was 
unhappy. She put out her hand indul- 
gently. 
“Good 
to console you, I thought you were in 
the blues. I wonder if you are quite 
frank with me. You’re such a sport, 
you know.” Then she added: “But | 
don’t think you need me.” 
“T do need you.” 
He didn’t know 





it, you bad boy. I came 





he voice that spoke, 
nor did Virginia, and she did know, 
as these words passed his lips, the 
man who stood in the place of John 
Dennett 


“T don’t nee 
Swipe 


n’ 
li 


1 anything else or want 
anything else. 

She paled and looked at him, star- 
tled; then, mistress of the situation, 
she tried to smile and put her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Foolish boy,” she murmured, “fool- 
ish boy!” 


But the boy had gone and the man, 
swayed by the passionate tide of life, 
the vast ocean rising in his heart, was 
not to be withstood. Without another 
word or protest he put his arms 
around her and poured upon her face 
and eyes the kisses he had dreamed of, 
with all the ardor of his soul and all 
the intensity of the first young love. 
He sighed as he feasted, as a youth 
might sigh into a bed of roses, and 
then, as he felt her eyelids, her cheek, 
her hair against his lips, he gave a 
cry and set her free suddenly; and 
before he could speak or put his hands 
toward her again, she had lifted the 
curtains and gone, and he was alone 
with his triumph and his despair. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Bathurst gained her own room, 
and, sitting down on her chaise longue, 
covered her face with her hands. A\l- 
though there was no one to see her 
and only the familiar objects of her 
wn room were around her, she had 


ensation of being acutely ob- 


¢ 
t! ' 
served, and she blushed, and her eyes 
grew young again, like a girl’s. 

“I’ve never been so surprised in my 
life, never!” She laughed a little and 
her laugh was tremulous, and she gave 


John Bennett, that little boy, that 
How dare he? Why, he’s mad. 
How perfectly ridiculous!” 

If it had been madness that had made 
him do what he had done, it was the 


weetest lunacy, there was no doubt 
t it As though she still felt the 

PC re 7 . 1 1 . 1 
caresses that had rained upon her, she 
passed her hand over her brow and 
cheek, over her neck, and flushed again. 
Her v Is to Nicholas Pyrnne on the 


horse-show grounds came back to her: 
“A red-headed boy! Why, he’s a man, 
my dear Nicholas, a beautiful man.” 
And this was what John Bennett had 
grown to be; he had matured terribly, 
marvelously, and in the knowledge that 
he had showered upon her the first love 
of his heart there was something so 
beautiful that her own heart thrilled. 
How wild of him, how bold of him! 
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She would not see him again—he 
would go to-morrow at two o’clock. 

“Of course he'll write me a long let- 
ter. I foresee what it will be like—full 
of apologies, of prayers for pardon; 
he will think he has insulted me in my 
own house, he’ll be dreadfully ashamed. 
Poor John!” 

She had gone in to talk to him in 
the friendliest manner, to encourage 
him about Cynthia. She wanted to 
give him hope and her consolation had 
not been needed. What a shocking 
flirt he was—why, he didn’t care at all 
for Cynthia. And now where she had 
said “poor John” she said “poor Cyn- 
ny” with greater enjoyment of the ad- 
jective. The girl’s image faded out 
ind nothing but John remained in the 
foreground and stayed. She saw him 

he sat before her in his room with 
glowing eyes that eluded hers. They 
were a boy’s eyes still; she had seen 
tears on those lashes, years ago, she 
had watched them when Bennett was 
lelirious at the Big Tree Inn, and she 

then in taking care of him learned 
every line of the young face, every 

im and moulding of that beautiful 
head with its strong, close-growing 
air, reddish at the ends, and the de- 
termined chin and the fresh lips. 

He stood up before her now as she 
mused like a youthful Adam, and there 
a light about him, a radiance. She 
ught he didn’t know how to 

in C ‘ynthia Forsyth—or how to make 

He wasn’t the novice she had 

cied! He had learned very per- 
fectly and very suddenly. He had 
been like primeval man in his daring, 
nd she was too real a woman not to 


ec 


id 


she mentally approach hed a danger 
int, John’s altered voice seemed again 
to say to her: “J do need you—you’re 
he only one I need.” And the blood 
an to dye her throat and cheek; for 
lf a second her heart rocked as 
nigh it were in a cradle swung by 
ie biggest forces of the world. She 
iid aloud into her silent room: “No, 
John Bennett, you don’t need me, and 
I'm the one thing in the world that 
ou mustn’t want.” 
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She rose as if she hoped by walking 
up and down the room very fast to 
dispel the dangerous emotions that 
were gaining way. She unfastened the 
jewels from her hair and neck and ears 
and, denuded of her ornaments, looked 
defiantly in her dressing glass. 

“Heavens!” she murmured. ‘How 
ridiculous! Have I lost my last rem- 
nant of common sense? I ought to be 
ashamed of myself. He must not love 
me. If he really loves me he must 
cease to do so.” And she tried to 
think of it as only the natural outcome 
of his long propinquity to her, as a 
passing fancy that would soon die 
away. 

“He will go to-morrow, I won’t an- 
swer his letter; there'll be the question 
in his mind that he has offended me 
then he will forget.” 

But the determination of her re- 
membrance of those last few moments 
in his room forced her, frightened her 
into knowing that John Bennett did 
more than fancy her, and that not only 
passion ran through those furtive, 
seeking, wonderful c: rem but love. 

Virginia sighed and, rising from her 
toilet table, completed her preparations 
for the night. 

But before she could decide to put 
out her light, the musing woman found 
that she was absolutely called upon to 
reckon with this horrid self that, un- 
less it is forgotten, keeps the human 
being from peace. She confessed now 
that she had been thinking about John 
Bennett for weeks, she had been selfish 
with him, and she had mentally and 
sentimentally kept him to herself. Here 
was a lovely girl under her roof with 
whom he would undoubtedly have fall 
en in love if he had not been brought 
into contemplation of the older woman’s 
more subtle charms. But this, her own 
condemnation of her conduct, of her 
thoughtlessness, possibly, was not what 
she dreaded. She was a big-hearted, 
large-minded woman and could par 
don others and pardon herself. Noth- 
ing in her life had been so dear as the 
nursing of John Bennett. No presence 
under her roof had been so bright and 
so dear to her as his. 
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“He will go to-morrow very early,” 
she thought. “I shall be very angry 
with him and I shall never see him 
again; I shall try not to see him again! 
Why, I’m almost old enough to be his 
mother—and what am I going to do 
when he is definitely gone?” 

She had brought herself face to face 
with something she wanted to say be- 
fore she tried to sleep. “What is John 
thinking now? What is he doing now?” 
3ut she couldn’t linger with those 
thoughts. “I Jet him kiss me! I didn’t 
resist!’ I submitted to him! What in 
Heaven’s name does he think of me?” 

She put out her hand and touched 
the light’s button and let the welcome 
darkness come between her and John 
3ennett’s thoughts, whatever they 
might be. 

Not a woman of aimless medita- 
tions, a strong woman and a very real 
one, unwilling to meet the problem 
which her senses put before her, un- 
willing to let herself relive again those 


moments in John’s arms, Virginia with 
a mighty will thrust the memories back, 


bravely. She refused to answer the 
question that pounded at her heart. She 
couldn’t admit the figure of the man 
from whom she had run away. She 
couldn’t let John Bennett, big, beauti- 
ful John Bennett, in; neither could she 
do without him. 

She smiled in the darkness a_ be- 
witching smile. If she could have seen 
how the crinkles came around her lips 
and her eyes! 

“Foolish, foolish boy!” And _ the 
word was a wand by which she made 
the little red-headed boy who stood be- 
tween the curtains in the James Street 
house appear again—he looked at her 
with his eager eyes. 

Little John Bennett, grown fairy- 
like, adorably small and safe, came and 
sat beside her, and she could turn her 
lovely face toward him without fear. 
Between them lay the corduroy hunt- 
ing clothes, and her hand rested upon 
them, and Virginia Bathurst cried out 
to the vision: 

“John Bennett, John Bennett, why 
did you grow up? Why didn’t you stay 
a little boy? Now that you have 


grown up, I don’t know what is going 
to happen to us both!” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The soil of the State in which John 
Bennett found himself and where he 
was to strike his roots if he expected 
to have any kind of a harvest, was 
strange ground. But he was an Amer- 
ican and therefore a citizen of the 
world, and he took his place quickly. 
He bought a half interest in a lemon 
ranch in the valley near Santa Bar- 
bara and cast his luck in with Bob 
Furniss, a man from Boston. 

His chum found him good company, 
an all-round sport, sympathetic in every 
point of view but one. He was not 
sympathetic on the topic of women. 
Furniss couldn’t interest his partner on 
this subject. The other man claimed 
to be a woman hater. 

The pungent air of the groves had 
sickened him at first with its sweet- 
ness, and everything had been bitter 
and hateful when he came out to Chiu- 
lavista. He felt himself an outsider and 
a man doomed to be unhappy from his 
youth. 

Before a month had gone by that 
very youth had rebelled and Bennett 
regained his balance with rather a dis- 
comforting ease. He hated to acknowl- 
edge that he took real pleasure in life, 
or in his riding and his work, and in 
making a success of his venture, but 
surely and kindly the air into which he 
breathed love sighs began to make him 
new again. 

Nevertheless, “the woman hater’ in 
spite of his undamaged health and spir 
its was a lover such as Bob Furniss 
would never be in all his practical life 

But he never wrote to his lady, who 
waited for the boyish apology in vain, 
for he didn’t ask to be forgiven and 
he had gone away in all his triumph, 
and if she remembered him at all she 
was obliged to remember him as an 
ardent delinquent. 

He didn’t deny himself the pleasure 
of thinking of her in his exile, and he 
took her with him everywhere. In 
the clear atmosphere of Chiulavista she 
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moved between the line of lemon 
groves, rode with him over the coun- 
try on a horse by his side; she was 
like a girl with him, the difference in 
their age entirely vanished ; sometimes, 
drawing near in his fancy to this vis- 
ionary woman, the young man saw that 
she had become so much of a girl that 
she almost lost the resemblance to Vir- 
ginia. 

It was long before he forgot how 
he had held her in his arms, and it 
broke his heart at the end of two years 
to find that he couldn’t quite recall the 
perfume of her gown, and that the 
memory of the subtle scent had become 
as faint as flowers on a distant height 
whose breath is only fetched by a cap- 
tious breeze. 

Then one night among the mail was 
a newspaper, one whole page of the 
supplement of which was devoted to the 
picture of Mrs. Peter Bathurst, at New- 
port. Indifferent as such portraits usu- 

lly are, this one was successful; the 
pose was queenly, the face was allur- 
Ing 
John Bennett lay on his narrow bed 
hat night, his arms above his head, 

iiling into the dark. He was seeing 

th a painful vividness Mrs. Peter 
Bathurst. He saw her pearls in her 
r and around her throat, and the 
violet dress; he found now that he 
could perfectly recall its touch and its 
perfume, as he could recall the sweet- 
ness of the woman and the sense of 
her. He held out his arms with a 
low cry in the dark. 








\ month or two later Mrs. Bathurst, 
after passing the day on the yacht, 
here her husband offered lobster, ter- 
rapin, and champagne to a foreign 
prince, came back to Newport alone 
by the tender, for she had promised 
to ride before dinner with a friend. 
\ll the way in, all the way up to The 
Belfries, as the Bathurst Newport 
place was called, all during the time 
when she was dressing for her ride, 
nd later, as she rode beside the Eng- 
lishman, she had a singular feeling of 
elation, a presentiment of some awfully 
good luck. She told the Marquis of 
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Penhaven about it and took the augur 
to be all for herself. 

“If you’re in such good gpirits,” said 
the marquis, “why don’t you give me 
a little happiness?” 

“I’m riding with you,” Virginia re- 
plied. 

“Unless it ends the way Browning’s 
poem does——” 

And she interrupted him: “For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t ask me to end 
anything of Browning’s!” 

They had finished their ride and were 
on their way back to The Belfries and 
in a few moments would come in full 
cry of their kind. The marquis leaned 
over to his companion and put his hand 
on the pommel of her saddle. 

‘Won't you give me one bit of hope? 
Give me,” the Englishman persisted, 
“the right to go away happy.” 

Virginia listened almost eagerly be- 
cause she hoped to hear in what he 
was saying some sound which would 
tell her that the joy which the day 
promised her was about to declare it- 
self, then she suddenly pushed his hand 
away. There was nothing in what he 
said out of the commonplace. She 
shook her head and spoke to her horse, 
and the Englishman, as he set the ani- 
mal free, said savagely: “I hope that 
Bathurst will drink himself to death.” 

“Tf he did,’ Bathurst’s wife respond- 
ed tartly, “it wouldn’t make the least 
bit of difference between us. Please 
don’t speak to me of this again.” 

In the ride home there was nothing, 
nothing in the brisk pace of their 
horses that fetched them to the door 
of The Belfries, to justify Virginia’s 
exuberance. The fact that she was 
making a man unhappy did not cloud 
her sense of something good to come, 
“the song of a secret bird” sang deli- 
cious deep down in her heart. 

They crossed the big hall of The 
3elfries, where several groups of her 
guests and visitors sat around the tea 
tray, and the Marquis of Penhaven left 
her side. Without going upstairs to 
bathe and dress, she went through the 
wide-open door of the porch, which 
framed a picture of the sea, and below 
the gray rocks the water spread away, 
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a white yacht here and there, like a 
midsummer butterfly on a_ shining 
field. 

There was a fresh breeze, and Vir- 
ginia, with her face turned toward the 
water, drank in the salt perfume. The 
air touched her on the brow and cheeks, 
she breathed in with delight the peer- 
less evening, warm with late summer, 
yet with autumn vigor on the wings of 
the wind. 

Down the far end of the porch, as 
she raised her eyes, she saw a man 
standing, looking, as she did, out on 
the water. His back was to her, he 
was bareheaded, his feet were set well 
apart, his head thrown back. There 
were several tall men in Newport, with 
shoulders like Atlas. Virginia won- 
dered which one of the young fellows 
this was, then realized that there wasn’t 
but one head like that in the world! 

She went quickly down the porch to 
the visitor, and when there was not 
more than two hundred feet between 
them she had time to undergo her se- 
quence of emotions. She heard him 
speak to her and she gave him her 
hand, 

“Hello, John Bennett!” She tried 
to laugh and found that she couldn’t 
quite make it as natural as she wished 
to. “How d’you do? Where did you 
come from? Do the boys know you’re 
here? Whom have you seen?” 

‘Nobody. 


” 


I came out here to wait. 
Till some one discovered you?” 

“Yes, till you did.” 

She coukl laugh now and had her 
voice in hand. This was the happiness! 
This was the prophecy, this was what 
had come with her all the way in from 
the yacht! 

“How long have you been here?” 

“About ten minutes.” 

“I've been riding. Do you still ride?” 

“T’ve almost lived on a horse for two 
years.” 

“How brown you are, how thin! How 
old you’ve grown! How you’ve 
changed!” 

She was aware that he had not let 
her hand free. She drew it away and 
began to settle her stiff cravat and her 
hair. She took off her hat and swung 


it on her arm. She bared her head 
without coquetry, knowing that around 
the brows there were little touches of 
gray. 

“Do you know I haven’t heard a word 
from you in two years?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “but I’ve fetched 
all that mail with me. I'll read it to 
you some day.” 

“Tell me now. I believe you’ve got 
some secret to tell.” 

She was taking him in as she smiled 
at him, as though he had been a sailor 
boy just home after a long cruise; 
she looked at him as though she 
wanted to read in one glance the ro- 
mances of every port in his sunburned 
face and his eyes. 

His eyes were blue as the sea, and 
a perusal of the clear bright face 
so devoid of result, the curve of his 
beautiful lips, the lines of his face told 
her so little, that she exclaimed humor- 
ously : 

“T believe you’ve been in prison, or 
else that you’re married.” 

Bennett replied: “I’ve been in prison, 
all right, although it was a big open- 
air one. As the boys rust have told 
you, if you cared to ask, I’ve been West 
on my lemon ranch all this time. You 
ought to know my partner, he’s a win- 
ner, Bob Furniss, from Boston. I 
want to tell you all about it,” he said 
eagerly, “from start to finish. It’s such 
a bully riding country.” John came 
close to her. “It’s been a prison, but 
I didn’t dare come out of it. I never 
rode but I wanted you to ride there 
with me; I never took a breath of that 
splendid air but I wanted you to 
breathe it, too.” 

He had taken both her hands in his 
big tanned hand, with the rough cal- 
louses of the reins across it. Her hand 
seemed to sink in his like snow and to 
melt there. 

“T ran 
thief. 


Was 


away like a coward and a 
I didn’t want you to forgive 


me, so I didn’t write, but all these years 
I’ve been living for—for——” 

He didn’t know how to press his ad- 
vantage, he was too new in love; her 
rising color, her frown cut his words 
short. 
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“You'd better go back to your prison, 
John Bennett, and to your ranch as 
soon as you can.” 

But as he set her hands free he 
laughed, gayly, triumphantly, and the 
note of it made her tingle; for this 
sound had every element of that hap- 
piness for which she had been waiting 
all day. 

CHAPTER 2111. 
Doctor Brainard was taking a short 
ation at his farm some sixty miles 
“up country.” 

He loved to put on a flannel shirt 

| a straw hat and make hay with 

s men. It was a second crop, the 
rowan, and he reveled in the sunny 
\ugust atmosphere and in the peace 
of his short vacation. He had been 
iving this primitive existence for sev- 
eral days, smoking a pipe or a good 
cigar at the front porch of the rude 
farmhouse, and going to bed with the 
birds. He fetched no medical books 
up to Home Farm and vegetated and 
lreamed at his ease in his armchair 
in his little parlor. He had put the 
piano in the best place in the house. 
He liked it better up here in the coun- 
try than he did in Syracuse. 

The childless bachelor had done his 
best for the son of the woman he had 
faithfully loved all his life. Standing 
by the open piano, in the last flicker 
of twilight, he waited now for the 

ung man to arrive. The buggy had 
gone “over town” to fetch him, for a 
day or two before John had wired that 
e wanted to come out and make a 

at the farm. 

The doctor’s personal reveries had 

en agreeable, but he didn’t follow 

em on, but gave himself up to think- 
about John, whom he hadn’t seen 
two years, and since John had come 

Idenly East he had written the doc- 

r only once, to ask him for a consid- 

ble loan of money. This was only 

ther day and John had been East 
ne six weeks. 

From where the doctor stood he could 
see the road wind across the flat coun- 
try between the harvested fields and 
caught sight of the buggy, fetching 
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John from the station, as it first de- 
clared itself a speck, and then, growing 
larger, finally rattled in at the gate and 
drew up by the barn. The young fel- 
low got out, bigger, more tremendous 
than ever, and Doctor Brainard, who 
was a small man, felt overpowered. 

“Hello, doc!” The visitor wrung his 
friend’s hand hard. “Gosh, but it’s 
good to smell that hay! And isn’t it 
a bully evening?” 

After supper, when he had wandered 
over the farm, seen the live stock, had 
the horses he liked best led out and 
looked over, when the doctor had ob- 
served him furtively, looked him over 
and made a mental note of “decided 
nervous excitement,” taken in his em- 
barrassed nonchalance, his altered ways, 
his undoubted manhood, the two went 
together to the parlor, where candles 
had been put on the open piano and 
where the servant had placed a mass 
of sweet peas in a bowl. 

“Well,” said the doctor pleasantly, 
“you came East suddenly, didn’t you? 
But you’re doing well on the ranch?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“How did you leave things there?” 

“Pretty good shape.” 

The curt sentences did not frighten 
Doctor Brainard. 

“But you didn’t think the venture 
was all that you expected? What was 
the matter?” 

“Tt isn’t the ranch that eats up things. 
I wanted this advance that I asked you 
for for myself.” 

The young man sat on the window 
ledge, his hands round his knee. His 
friend remembered the spendthrift gen- 
tleman of whom this was the son, and 
wondered how the boy’s father would 
approach this affair of extravagance. 

The doctor cleared his throat. “You 
know you haven't got an income to 
stand the strain you’re putting on it.” 

“I’m much obliged for the loan, sir,” 
said John evasively. 

“You’ve been going the pace, I 
guess.” But the doctor smiled so af- 
fably as he said the words his hearer 
accepted them agreeably and returned: 
“Well, I’ve been running on pretty well, 
doctor.” 
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“What is it, my boy. Cards?” 

John hesitated. “Oh—little of every- 
thing! I’ve played a lot of bridge, I’ve 
bought some horses, and it costs to 
live.” 

“It costs me,” his friend replied, “just 
four thousand dollars a year to run 
the farm and my town house; it cost 
your father thirty to forty thousand, 
and he died a hundred thousand in debt. 
I hoped very much that you had set out 
on a different plan. But not to seem 


to preach to you, for after all I’m 
nothing but a friend, does this loan 


clear up things?” 

“Not by ten thousand dollars.” 

And here the young man got up and 
went out of the room as if to avoid 
the doctor’s exclamation. 

He leaned against one of the piazza 
posts, where the honeysuckle vine 
wound its green leaves and hung its 
yellow bugles. As though nothing had 
broken into their conversation of a few 
moments since, when Brainard finally 
came out, John said: 

“I’ve been using my capital right 
along till now. I haven’t got anything 
left but the ‘ 


The older 


man, who had been mow- 
ing with his men in the hayfields and 
had felt only licious weariness, now 
experienced a sense of burden; a great 
fatigue crept over him. 

John, by the honeysuckle vine, close 
to the post of the porch, straight and 
vigorous, did not carry any perceptible 
burden, for it appeared to have shifted 
over to the older shoulders, and when 
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the doctor spoke again his v was 
keen. 

“T suppose that I don’t understand the 
set of people you've been going with. 





filch you at their own tables, 
that’s accepted. But these people whose 
incomes are limitless let a poor young 


Gamblers 





fellow like you go along with them, 
share their extravagance e 
John turned sharply: “For God’s 


sake,” he exclaimed, “drop it, doctor. 
They haven’t anything to do with my 
extravagance; it’s none of their busi- 
ness what I spend, and if I want to 
go with them, it’s my own affair. Peter 


Junior asked me to go on a yachting 
trip of his as his guest—they had to 
charter a new boat as theirs is being 
overhauled—and I insisted on sharing 
the expenses.” 

The doctor stared at him, he took 
his glasses off. 

“My word!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
it doesn’t cost less than fifteen thou- 
sand to run such a yacht for a few 
months.” 

“Just about that,” said the young 
man magnificently. 

And this time the doctor turned and 
walked into the house. 

The magnificent prodigal, with more 
or less serenity, smoked by the honey- 
suckle vine, then went down the path 
to the kitchen garden and across the 
fields to the spring house. He had es- 
pecially loved this corner as a boy. 
Cool and deep and vocal and delicious, 
the caressing gurgle over the stones of 
a shallow brook caught his ear and 
gave him the same old thrill. With 
its borders of cress and of spearmint 
holding it round like a bouquet, the 


pool settled and made its icy bowl. 
Across its limited surface John saw 
the moonlight drift; and while he 
stood there, the harvest moon, yellow 


as butter, golden as a metal globe, 
hung over Home Farm. 
John sat down on the grass, the 


farmhouse, warm and secure, back of 
him, the pool at his feet. He didn’t 
think at all about the doctor, whom 
he’d pained and shocked and troubled; 
to his own tangled affairs he didn’t give 
a second of thought 

Memories of 
over, came hard 


41 


1e yachting trip, just 
and fast upon him 

heavenly days and nights as beautiful as 
this—and he kept his recollections 


company until realized that he was 
sitting there alone in the grass, and 
he sprang uf something like a 
cry of pain 

He stayed ten days at Home Farm 
and Doctor Brainard left him to his 


own devices. Every morning the hired 
man took the post in and carried with 
him a bulky letter, written by the young 
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lover. It had been easy, so fascinating- 
ly easy, to cover page after page. In 
older days, in colder days, how Ben- 
nett envied the power and force that 
created those words, how he yearned 
for it and with what jealous regret! 
He could have written all day long. In- 
stead, he took his passion out of doors 
and walked with it, its magnificent 
sunny presence like an angel at his 
side. john was like Tobias walking 
hand in hand with the archangel. 

He lay under the haystacks and read 
and planned, and even began to rhyme 
and to make verses. Everything that 
made him think of his finances he 
thrust away with irritation ; he wouldn’t 
ypen Furniss’ letters, and they lay on 
his table with his bills. During the 
ten days at Home Farm he never had 
me letter from Mrs. Bathurst. But 
then, he hadn’t dared hope she would 
write him; in a few days the whole 
Bathurst family would be in Tallahoe 
and he was booked to visit there. 

The present John Bennett was very 
much warped; he was out of line with 
part of his nature and in perfect step 
with the sentimental part. No young 
man in love is ever balanced. The lun- 
acy of love and its delirium all belonged 
to him now, and there wasn’t an ob- 
ject on any part of the globe that didn’t 
revolve under the sun of one woman’s 
face; everything else was in the dark; 
to John there was but one pole, the uni- 
verse hung loose from it. 

One night as they sat together on 
the veranda Brainard asked John: 
“What are you going to do?” 

The young man turned, his face had 
the look of the morning on it; there 

sn’t a line of care. As he looked 
then, some young god might have 
looked just before he went to his mis- 
tress. 

“Going to run down to New York 
to-morrow for a few days; then I guess 
I'll go on over to the valley. I’m 
asked to stay there in several places.” 
“I meant what are you going to do 
out your business affairs?” 

A slight wrinkle came over John’s 
brow; until he found that he hadn’t 
another dollar in his pocket he would 


al 
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go on, still hoping that he might dis- 
cover some bunch of unlooked-for 
greenbacks in his top drawer. 

“Guess I'll have to sell out to Fur- 
niss.” He serenely accepted his fate. 

“The ranch,” he continued; “that is, 
my share of it, will more than pay up 
everything I owe you, Doctor Brain- 
ard.” 

“T dare say. I expect it’s a little too 
soon to ask you what you’ve gotten out 
of all this sort of thing.” 

“Gosh!” John tried to meet the mu- 
sic. “A fellow has got to live, a man 
must see the world.” 

“Costs a great deal to go around it,” 
said the doctor. “There have been men 
who thought they have done it in 
eighty days. I’m twice your age and 
I don’t pretend to have seen much 
more than Home Farm.” 

John got up and with a good deal 
of dignity for one who had nearly 
ruined himself and borrowed money, he 
said: “It doesn’t make so much differ- 
ence what I’ve got out of it just now, 
doctor, does it? ’'m only twenty- 
five.” 

“No,” returned the older man slow- 
ly, “you can’t, of course, weigh every- 
thing against money. Do you know 
any real nice girl you could marry?” 
he added, after a pause. 

His ward roared: “Marry! I’m 
never going to marry, doctor. I 
wouldn’t marry the best girl alive.” 

“T thought not,” replied Doctor 
Brainard quietly. “But if you’ll marry 
some good girl within a year, I'll buy 
the ranch back, pay your debts, and 
start you fresh.’ 

“You're awfully kind,” exclaimed 
Bennett heartily, “but if that’s the al- 
ternative I guess I'll have to sink or 
swim, for I can’t meet you. I shall 
wire Bob Furniss to-night to sell out 
my share of the ranch.” 

“And with what’s left,’ said Doctor 
Brainard, “after you’ve paid up your 
debts, I suppose you’ll go round the 
world again.” 

And the young fellow half-heartedly 
returned his smile: “I guess that’s about 
right, doctor!” 











CHAPTER XIV. 


Virginia Bathurst, in her riding 
habit, coming from the stables, the dogs 
at her heels, felt herself not more than 
“sweet and twenty,” and looked it, too, 
for touched by one of those rare auro- 
ras which now and then give to a 
woman the semblances of a false dawn, 
her step and her laugh, her gestures 
of happiness as she played with her 
dogs, the song she hummed as she went 
into the house, were all buoyant. She 
was expecting a visitor and light was 
lit by the warmest of lamps. 

Hesitating whether or not she would 
go upstairs to dress or stop where she 
was, she finally decided on the latter 
course, and went into one of the smaller 
rooms, where a big fire lighted on the 
hearth was the only sound likely to 
disturb her. 

She was alone at Bathurst House for 
the time with Grace Cornwallis, now 
Mrs. Jack Bathurst, and Grace’s baby. 
Peter, Senior, and his sons weie in 
Saratoga for the races, and the lady of 
the house had been left to her own de- 
vices, wanderings, and ridings ; she had 
gone pretty well over the country. It 
had been with relief that she had seen 
them all leave Tallahoe, for she wanted 
to be alone and to pursue her thoughts 
away from her husband’s eves. Daily 
she had reviewed the lands of memory 
as she had gone over the Talla- 
hoe country, where now and then she 
would bring her horse up short at a 
perilous jump; so she would bring her 
thoughts up short at the one perilous 


place. She knew how great the dan- 
ger was there, though sometimes she 


would deny it and ride straight and 
free; then again she would confess that 
it was fatal danger, and if she should 
go on would mean some kind of death. 

She knew that she loved John Ben- 
nett, boy as he was, young as he was, 
and that her defrauded heart, which 
had experienced many disappointments, 
found in this man’s love and being, so- 
lace and beauty. 

She accepted the fact as it was, she 
acknowledged it frankly, and she was 
great in the way she faced it; but until 
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this afternoon here at Tallahoe, when 
he was coming back to her, she had 
not been quite able to decide what she 
was going to do with him. 

His adoration and passion, the se- 
curity in the fact that he had never 
and probably would never love again 
as he did now, gave her strength to 
be mistress of herself. She felt there 
wasn’t any hurry about the climax, if 
there was to be one, and she knew 
that with her experience she held him 
and that it was for her to do what she 
liked—she knew that he was hers. 

She had forbidden him to speak to 
her of love; she had told him that 
the day he disobeyed her she would 
never see him again, laughing in her 
heart at his white face and his obedi- 
ence, conscious how unable she would 
be to keep that threat. But poor John 
took her at her word and accepted the 
silence she forced, only because he be- 
lieved her and wanted above all other 
things to be near to her. 

He had attached himself in New- 
port to the worldly skirts of their set 
and, as poor Doctor Brainard had 
known, followed like a pauper prince 
at the pace beyond his means. 

He had seen really little of the woman 
for whom he was wasting his youth 
until he went away with them all on 
the yachting trip. Peter Bathurst, 
Senior, hors de combat from the very 
first day, confined himself with his 
cocktails to his own quarters, and John 
3ennett had had the field for his own. 
During those summer days when the 
warm waters curled like azure under 
the keel, when sky and clouds seemed 
made of witchcraft, and the boat in 
which they sailed to be a ship of 
dreams, the young man had, by Vit 
ginia’s side, read to her, watched the 
reflections in her eyes, basked under 
the tranquil beauty of her face, sunned 
himself in the sun of her, and longed 
to spend his whole existence in one 
kiss on her lips which seemed to him 
to be'the most perfect way in which he 
could offer her his soul. 

But even in the nights when the 
sat side by side on the deck, under 
the planets that swam above them in 
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the heavens, she never so much as drew 
him to touch her, and John grew to 
worship her as well as to love her, and 
she became as sacred to him as she was 
desired. His case was hopeless, and 
for his emotion and his ecstasy there 
was only one possible cure. 


John, coming in in the evening, found 
the house deserted. There was no one 
in the library before the fire where 
Virginia had been waiting for him; she 

left before his trap drove up to 
the door. There was no one to make 
1 


3 1 


-@ 
1 
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im welcome, and from the ervants 
] i . F 1. . tis 
who took his luggage and showed him 
his room—hi own old room—he 


learned that the family were away for 
the most part and no one but Mr 


Jack and Mrs. Peter, Senior, at home. 
far as John was concerned this 
news in itself did very well for a greet- 


ing, and he needed all the time there 
was before dinner in which to accus- 
tom himself to the knowledge that he 
was to be practically alone with his 
hostess here. His fortnight in the 
country had made him restless instead 
of quieting him, and his heart was all 


in a tumult, his whole nature like the 
summer land around him, ripe, mature, 


ready for the harvest. 

How had he ever lived through two 
years without seeing her in? Why, 
he had once held her in his arms in 
this very room, and after such a mad- 
ness she let him now come back again 

here—she let him come back and 
find her here alone! She had never 
blamed him, never referred to that 
madness; and as John thought this he 
rejoiced. 





he was too young, too sincere, not to 
take pride in his looks, not to be glad 
that he was tall and strong. He tied 
his cravat, put his hair in order, and 
stood for a moment, his hand on the 
door which two years before he had 
opened for Mrs. Bathurst with such 
mingled emotions. But as he went 
downstairs his spirits left him, for he 
realized that when he looked this night 
at her it would be with the knowl- 
edge back of them both of everything 
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he had written and said. He wondered 
how she would welcome him, what 
she would say. And if he should, by 
any chance, find her alone 

John found three women before the 
fire in the big hall and several men 
whom he remembered for old cronies 
Mrs. Bathurst gave the guest her hand 
limply—she scarcely touched his, she 
scarcely spoke to him, she didn’t look 
at him, and his life went out of him 


at her soulless welcome. She sent 
in to dinner with some one whom in 
his excitement he actually could not 
see—he went in with a girl who had 
to speak to him twice before John, 


ing up his blue eyes, slowly recogn 
her to be an old friend. 

He had been sent in to dinne1 
a marvelously good-looking young 
creature, all fire and sparkle, tall and 
bright-lipped. She turned, laughing, to 
John Bennett. 

“How perfectly killing of you not to 
know me!” 

“But you didn’t know me a 
did you?” he asked. 

“Naturally not! Bennett isn’t an un 





J 


common name! [I didn’t think of you, 
and when you came in I almost roared.” 

John’s hard white face relaxed a lit 
tle, his brow cleared. “I don't reall 
know you now,” he confessed, “but I 
used to know you very well; indeed, I 
called you by your first name.” 

“Yes, Johnny,” she nodded, laugh 
ing, “perhaps you did, but you needn't 
call me by my first name now. I am 
prouder than I used to be. And— 
shall I tell you something?’ 

“Yes, do,” he urged. 

She leaned slightly toward hi 
smiling with amusement, her eyes blue 
as Irish lakes, and she whispered with 
a pretty combination of grace and co 
quetry: “Well, your hair isn’t really 
red, you know!” 

Bennett smiled and then he began 
to laugh. “Why, that’s what we quar 
reled over. You called me redhead and 
I was perfectly furious at you 

Gazing at the hair in question, his 
companion said: “I should say it was 
more pink than red, but it’s a lovely 
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color, and you have grown crosser “Grace,” she exclaimed, “listen— 

looking and more bad-humored than isn’t that your baby?” 

ever.” “Yes,” said the mother, risi 
John talked to her through dinner a naughty thing to-night, 

and overdid it. She acted to him as a_ sleep.” 

stimulant after a hard race; he made “Oh, let me,’ Milly Haven ex- 

himself charming, devoted himself to claimed. “Let me run up to him, Grace. 

her, and found a piquancy in the situa- You know I adore Jackit.” 

tion; he liked to have Milly Haven call As she went upstairs without wait- 
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him down and tease him. His vivid ing for permission, Grace said to her 
recollections of her had an agreeable mother-in-law: “Isn’t she stunning, 
little sting in every one of them, for Virginia? Did you notice her at din- 
he had loved her madly in his boyhood ner with John?” 
and she had turned out to be “a rip- “Charming, charming.” 
ping girl,” “Oh, tl ‘re ft | l i tog Oi 
] lurt not ice. = mur! ! { 1 n 
toward | host 1 M ick raj ( I 
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the lady said: di g, lifting her dress a little above her 
“So you and Mr. Bennett are old satin shoe. She leaned on the mantel 
friends, Miss Haven?” piece and stared down at the fl 
“Teavens, yes!” cried the girl. She had chosen, after cart { t 
“Wh was in love with me when I. a frock brown as an autumn leaf, and 
was in short frocks, and we’ve been around her waist a lon sart fe its 
talking about it. He was awfully amus- ends hung with little gleaming crys- 
ing, and he ran up all sorts of ridicu- tals. They fell into the monotone folds 
lous debts buying me flowers and get- of the chiffon in her dress like bits of 
ting himself a dré “i ice on a bri 1 forest ream Sh 
She linke her arm in Mtr Bath- | ( ssed V h care Sie as 
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room. Milly Haven remained where 
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was, laughing and holding the child 
ler the light of the first turn on the 


John looked up and saw her. There 
was a sudden maturity in her beauty, a 














pretty maternity in the picture. Re- 
luctantly, as though it were against hi 
will, he walked slowly over to where 
he stood. He put his hand out to the 
litt boy 
“Hello, Jackit,” h id ‘What's 
tl ow with vou le’s jolly little 
} it he?’ 
1€ 1 ‘| ns if i¢ I said the 
1] ; 1 ‘“ 1 plea : 
ike him bac c I e. 
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OWly traversead 1 to the 
S there among the guests, with 
| ack and Mrs. Peter, Sx nio . and 


Ti nald Dashwoc d, and the 
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and he didn’t miss her or know of 
her absence—John passed the most 
vretched evening of his life. He could 
1is hostess ; he addressed some con- 
fused words to her that were briefly 
answered, f | 


sec 


ut it was their only com- 
H ied 


e wat her pal 
ieek and he felt that she was col 
and dead to him—voiceless, soundless 
as a bell which has been broken in the 
mould. The poor fellow tried vainly 
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to think what 1t might mean and finally 

made up his mind that she was angry 
his lett and that she had let 

( e to tell him so, to p him defi- 





nitely in his place, and for just this rea- 


i 
m she had let him come here when 
] vould be alone and could tell him 
rate 
Mrs. Bathurst never stirred f1 h 
quiet, indolent indifference throughout 


the evening, and even the others found 
her unresponsive and left early. Gra 
lingered as though she did not wish 
to leave the two alone together, but 





finally he nt upstairs, and then 
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John drew his breath in so 1 
cold around his heart and seemed to 
hold it like a vise; like a man thrown 
into a whirlpool and bidden to swim 
for his life, he heard the waters thun 
der in his ears and his lips tasted salt 
as if the spray had touched them. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Mrs. Bathurst sat immovable in her 
deep chair. The firelight shone round 


her. She swung | foot in 
satin sh to and and fr t 
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stopped. 


‘l meant,” said Bennett, striving 
with his thick voice to articulate clearly 
“I meant every word that I wrote you 
in those letters, every single word.” 

And Mrs. Bathurst said: “I’ve key 
those letters, every one.” 

“T'll give them back to you, you may 

» them all in; they’re far too good 





She struggled again with herself and 
said with his hardening face to help 


het I mean to say when you make 
Scam ti th Mii 1 som b aerherens 

iOV¢ oa nice irl, some 

can ma you can co 

out ] ( might 


beginning or end. Sh 
tly and put out one of h 
“My dear boy. don’t look 
listen OY? 





The waters that had surged around 
him began to die down, the spray on 
his lips was turning to a burning fire. 

“Ts this the way women do?” he mur- 
mured. “Is this the wav? Is it the 
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way you do to Pyrnne and others? No, 
no,” he interrupted himself, “no, you 
don’t mean it, you’re only angry at me 
for something, I can’t guess what. I 
know I was mad to go on as I did, but 
I couldn’t help it; you forbade me to 
speak and I had to write. I was afraid 
that you’d send them all back to me, 
but you didn’t.” And here the tension 
snapped for a moment and he broke 
forth: “It’s no crime to love you, is 
a a 

The words freed him, as though four 


letters were the wand to knock off his 
chains. He had both her hands; strug- 
oie I d, she couldn't them 
away. but she 1 up, she kept up 
He re It’s no cri t to 
l¢ ve Pe it? ()} ou / n 
And not knowing any words more elo- 


he told her that he 


[If he only then have 





might 





have known for one sec- 
‘fect mate she was for him. 
let my hands go, John? 
them go? There Will 











you ¢g up, Jol 
1 he h rose 
( 1 night, 2 night. You prom- 
. 1 ~ « 1 1 1 ay 
ised not to do this, you know—vyou ve 
1 1 
gone | © On rv i; you are very, 
vel foolish, and very young You 
Vv I] 1 I T11¢ 
B C n 1der S 
1 1 5 ; | ce 
D 1 ( e ¢ © tO ie Nnxing 
, , A 
his d ed es on her face 
T 1 ] ‘6 
I n ] murmure | 
oi) ] ] ut 1 { 1 
Sa ( 1 
‘T | . 
i | J l I I 
4 1 7 
: ] I user 
~~ 1 1 ' My 
» Sete 3 
( he cried lon't 
u it 
you 1 it isn't p é 
n to 
1 1 WCW | put + 1} 
| | t¢ ) n’t 1 ] me 
la he turn his face awa 
and if he had not done so then he would 
° , 
have seen her as she was, for her mask 


his emotion. 


fell at the sight of 


this, John. You 


“You'll get over 
will forget it all.” 
“Hush!” he said fiercely. 
die with it!” , 
And she laughed 
without tenderness. 
“Nonsense! ° Don’t think of death— 
your life is all before you, remember 
the picture we've just seen on 
the stairs.” 
But 


~e 14 . 
cauent het 


“T want to 


softly, but not 


1 1 
DOLD 


could finish 


ain brutally. 


‘Ll dont know why you treat me so 


before she John 


1 <¢ 
idll@Q aX 
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of resistance were at their end, she 
ried desperately: “Promise you what? 
What do you want ?” 

And once again he whispered: “All. 

And it was perfectly useless for her 
to hold out her hand to keep him back, 
he had taken her i 
in his arms, and he never forgot 
throughout his life tl 


quite useless; 





he wonder of it, 
the marvel of it. For this time was 
unlike the other time, this time she 
knew, and she was looking at him with 
a light in her eyes, even as he kissed 
her lids down. 





“T—want you,” he stammered. “I 
He dared to call 
t, as he had called 

it 
1 her breath she 
wl some one on the 
st Will you set me 


And once again, without any fear of 
detection, he said: ‘“‘Not until you 
promise me.” 

And she assented: “I promise you, I 
promise you. Let me go.” 

John, still holding her, demanded 
again: “Al1?” 

She repeated the word to him: “All. 

“Mrs. Bathurst, Mrs. Bathurst—— 
called Milly Haven’s cautious voice. 
She was too wise a woman to come 
suddenly upon a téte-a-téte. Milly ap- 
peared upon the landing, slowly com- 
Ing down. 

“Mrs. Bathurst, are you there? 
Won't you come up? Grace’s little boy 
isn’t well.” 

Pausing on the last step, Milly looked 
into the shadow of the room, where 
the lamplight and the firelight were 
insufficient illumination. Virginia went 
quickly over to her. 

“Come up, will you? Jackit’s very 
feverish. And, Johnny,” she called eas- 
ily and a little imperiously over to the 
young man who had not moved from 
his place before the fire, “Johnny Ben- 
nett, won’t you telephone to the doc- 
tor? Doctor Shepherd, at the Big Tree 
Inn? That’s: right, isn’t it, Mrs. Bath- 


~o9 5 
urst: 


” 


” 


John Bennett, at noon the next day, 
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was aware of an infernal pounding 
his door. 

“John, John’—he recognized the 
voice as Grace’s—‘“‘do get up; it’s nearly 
noon and we want to know when to 
order the horses.” 

Bennett jumped out of bed and cau- 
tiously opened his door a bit. “Hello, 

? What does anybody 


what’s the row? 
want to do?” 

“Why, don’t you want to ride before 
luncheon ?” 

“Love it. What are the rest goin 
to do?” 

“All right,” Grace answered. “I'll 
telephone the stables, id 
John.” He was left to close the door 
and dress. 

In an hour he came down in his rid- 
ing bre eches, be voted, bi; 


g 
look at, pale albeit, and he 
l 


¢ 
old life lay behind him like a garment 
he would never have a use for any 


more. He came down into the glori- 
ous morning with a new world for his 


own, so he thought, inhabited by one 


woman and himself, and that vw in 
was to be his 
Two horses were waiting outside at 


the steps, and John thought with a 
bounding heart of the woman who was 
to be his companion. 

He heard a step in the hall within and 
his heart stopped beating. He would 
help her onto her horse and they would 
ride away together, and would there 
be any place far enough away, any 
wood deep enough, any wonderful, 
golden, yellow, mellow autumn wood 
sweet enough for him to ride into 
with her? 

The lady in her riding habit had 
fairly come up to his side before he saw 
that it was not Mrs. Bathurst. 

“Are you ready?’ Milly Haven 





asked. “Come, then—it’s nearly one 
o’clock and we can ride only an hour. 
Isn’t it a glorious day ?” 

Milly wasn’t a giggling girl, she 
didn’t even smile very much, she was 
mature for her years. She had a fine, 
well-moulded figure, she rode straight, 
her brown habit suited her tint and her 
color perfectly. She tranquilly drew 
on her gloves. . 
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“Grace says I may ride the horse you beast,” he thought, “tied to this sot!” 
sent on from the West for Mr. Bath- He couldn’t bear the sight of Bathurst. 
urst. Isn’t she a pretty creature? Are The next person to cross his path 
you ready?” was Nicholas Pyrnne. The honorable 
John Bennett followed her in silence; gentleman wore a smart costume in the 
he had not even bidden her good morn- height of summer fashion and sported 
ing. a flower in his buttonhole; extremely 
He lagged behind his companion and fit and debonair, he came brightly along 
the groom helped Miss Haven to the piazza of the United States Ho- 
mount. tel, the very picture of good spirits 
Miss Haven took her time, settled and cheer. 
herself comfortably, looked gay and “Hello, Bennett! he exclaimed 
debonair and happy, and seemed to heartily. “Where did you drop from? 
have no idea that she was playing hor- Haven't seen you for an age. You've 
ribly out of role. left the West, then? The Bathursts 
4 . . . at 1 ] ’ ] \ 1 (1 ?’ 
\s Bennett flung his leg over his af¢ ail here, dO you KNOW 
, Spa , ; ; =99 ‘ rs, eet . 1 , 
horse he said: ‘‘Anybody else riding? Les, ive just seen the V 
XT 5 gee . ‘ Son acl in ark « Pots 
No one else,” responded his com- I’; L ng for Jac k and | 
° ° 1; . \ ( I Oo ) the ire 
panion. “Grace is not feeling well this Why, t whole lot of them S 
morning, and I guess Mrs. Bathurst 0"! “ the De | ters f01% se 
= . 99 ( } *] lone ( \ | 
must be at Albany by this. : seca . Sey om es , 4 
” e ! pon pie tor yout! ¢ OMe 1 n¢ 
Ibany!” he repeated. he a cone 
Minis —_ : De Puysters keep open house. 
Why, yes, that’s the route for Sar- a e Boca ‘ , er 
‘ha: Ree a= No, no,” Bennett refused. [ll 
atoga, isnt itf ' | 
A i. 4 | : run in to see them when th com 
ind at his blank staring she ex- 
. rz . ah at : Not married yet?” Nicholas a 1 
‘Why, evidently you don’t know. 4a. 4 cy ages, Hee ian OPhcas 
a a Ni ; ae 5 “a * as they waiked aiong together, inat 
Didn't anybody tell you: Mrs. Bath- pretty little Miss 1 vth. You kno 
urst left at eight this morning for Sar-  ; and Pet __ 
° ; P yk 4 i 4 L1i¢ en & 
atoga. thurst telephoned her oy, nnett nodded 
, 0 on for the steeplechase. z -~ he ae ae 
to ¢ n un plechase, and of When Pyrnne finally left John a ter- 
course when a 1 an’s married—I pipe ; fs PERE GIPIOG: iG AES aie Sie m 
; ' ms 1Di¢ I FIVINE 5 i il Came Ove! 
Pppes' ut hi The sight of Pyrnn 
of M Batl t, and the 
. py ) \ or s i ’ : ish. bl 
\PTER XVI wae” 1 >a mae 
1 S, tne t , tne te pet ( 
iS soon t could decently assy la dden gt 
leave he \ ent to iratoga, and the he felt i though he were 
f 1 on he saw after leaving his { iken out of a long, lon 
1 W Peter Bathurst, Senior, in vrote a] onate ap 
the bar of the United States Hotel. Bathurst and sent LL anad 
b« St Liidi Cilt i Ul 
i n og | iway ( W W 
1a W \ i oe ( d th ! 
b ) 1 t : ' 1 ‘ : +4 4 he 1 | h 
1 ( < not \ ¢ I da in | el bo om ut 
to ; friend, ( In’t know that. She put hi 
- 1 m see 
‘ , y an them until f 
O'as] n 1 l, un 
: a Got any : age 
( idt, he'll { 
( l fell. Com \ { hav go re ived 1 en 
i i John v it in to find he ith vis ) 
n got awa rom him, cursing before the tea. She had cha 1 won 
his existence. she bound to this derfully and her face was so altered 
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that it made him sick see the trans- 
formation. i rginia B sat tl urst’s youth 
was gone, her contours had sharpened 

4 : ( tou hary . 
and to any one but a man tin idolatrous 


ee P “ ad “ae 
ove, she would have seemed less beau- 


l 
tiful and much 


l age a 
Nicholas Pyrnne, as well as several 


other men, was with her, and John 
discovered that Jack had gone back to 
Tallahoe to his wife and child, and 
that Peter, Junior, had also gone back, 
and no one vouchsafed any information 
about Mr. Bathurst, Senior. 


The lady welcomed John Bennett as 
though he were her boys’ friend; she 
said how sorry she was that they had 
both gone, and what a pity it was that 


John hadn’t known it. She talked to 
Pyrnne as she used to do in th l 
before John Bennett had told 
he loved her, before he had held her 
in his arms and kissed her—-kissed her. 
He said these things over to himself 
defiantly as he sat there staring at her, 
and he bore her cruelty with bitter in- 
dignation. “She’s a cruel, cruel co- 
quette,” he raged within himself; “she’s 
a wicked, wicked woman.” And then 
he contradicted and afhrmed that she 
was broken-hearted pow suffering, that 
she was so good, so heavenly good that 
she was reproaching hers self, and his 
wild chivz alty provided him with the 
needed courage to speak to her. She 
hardly ans vered him. 

“She’s angry with me; I’ve offended 
her,” he thought miserably. And on 
this he built his hopes, settling back 
in his chair and doggedly determining 
to outstay every man of them. 

She tolerated his presence, scarcely 
speaking to him, ignoring him as 
though he had been a mere boy, awk- 
wardly lingering on, unbidden, endured. 

\t length, the others took leave, but 
John didn’t budge. Pyrnne rose the 
last and looked over at him. 

“Which way are you going, Ben- 
nett ?” 

The young man’s voice was hoarse 
as he answered: 

“Why, I’m not going anywhere right 
now, Pyrnne. I’m going to stop here 
another few moments.” 

But Mrs. Bathurst interrupted: 






“I’m going out to dine with Mr. 
Pyrnne. We might all go down to- 
gether. Won’t you wait, Nicholas, un 
til I fetch my hat and gloves, and we'll 
run along?” And when she returned 
to the drawing-room after quite a 
long time, Pyrnne had mercifully left 
the room and the lover was in it alone. 
He stood there white as death; his 
patent misery and his despair and an- 
ger challenged her. 

“What have I done, what have I 
done, that you should treat me so?” 


he broke forth. “Do you want me to 
kill myself?” 

At these words she seemed startled 
at first, but said quite calmly and with 
much sternness: “It’s impossible to even 
see you, you make it impossible I 


want you to go to-night from Sara 
toga, not to try to see me any more. 
You don’t want to force me to 

She stopped here, although her voice 
was perfectly in control 

“Why, you forget,” he cried wildly, 
“you forget!’ His cheeks crimsoned, 
the tears sprang to his eyes. 

“T shall never forget that I have 
liked you very much, and I hope you 
won't make me do so. Please, please 
do as- 

She drew her hand s away from him, 
and he s tammeré d: “You promised, you 
promised, and caught her hands again 
in spite of her defense and crushed 
then 





‘You don’t love me then?” he cried 
to her desperately. “You don’t love 
me ?” 


Passion and youth blinded him, he 
saw neither pity nor kindness in her 
face. 


“Tell me, answer me, don’t you, 
don't you ca ; 

“Why, of course not, in the way you 
mean,” she said, with effort. “How 


absurd! Come, John, do have common 
sense.” 


Cruelty was the best thing she knew 


how to use; she s 1 like a surgeon 
with the knife 

Then Bennett gave a wild cry and 
flung her hands away as though they 
had 


been objects of a despised spoil 
1 
I 


and he didn’t want them any more. 
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Then he laughed like a crazy man and 
caught her to him violently, and kissed 
her until she cried out for mercy 
against his burning lips. 

“There!” he panted. “There! 
matter what you say, you’re mine. 
man has ever kissed you more!” 

She met his tears with his kisses on 
her lips. He tried, sobbing, to speak 
again, then turned violently and flung 
himself out of the room. 

When Nicholas Pyrnne came back 
his friend was not in the room, and he 
was obliged to sit there waiting for 


No 
No 





her quite an hour before she appeared 
iin. He was always waiting patient- 





for her and he didn’t mind, he ex- 


pected to have to do so, without ever 
participating in any great event; and 
when Mrs. Bathurst returned he ob- 
served that she had changed her dress. 
NT , . » howe os 
iN ever saw jhe! Veal 


the gown 


taken off that afternoon again. 





se at her keenly, Pyrnne said: 
at in Heaven’s name did you do 
poor Bennett boy? 


? 


ed him on the stairs 
nearly knocked me 


You pass 
‘Passed him—he 


over to the 
her gloves. 
dinner 


Irs. Bathurst walked 
and drew on 


Pyrnne had ordered a careful 
; 


for her. He knew that she would be 
pleased with his menu, he was hap- 
| than he had ever been in his life, 

r three days before she | tele- 





meet her at Albany, 
come up here on the 
T 


together to join Peter Bathurst, 


him to 








Senior. After two years she had sent 
for Ni is to come to her and he had 
( l beyed without one word or re- 
mark or reminder, without one de- 
mand. He was profoundly happy. 
\fter a few seconds she turned away 
from the window to him and i 
can’t go out to dinner to-night, 
a te 
rib tt He 
p es 
in confide in 
3 
me, 


“Oh,” accepted her companion, his 


nice eyes not changing their expression, 



































“poor chap, I’m sorry, but don’t lect it 
knock you all up.” 

“But it has,” said the woman, with 
an effort, “and I shan’t go out. It’s 
given me a headache.” 

And Pyrnne expostulated: ‘Don’t 
spoil our fun because the third per- 
son is out of sorts, Virginia. It shall 
be, however, just as you say, my dear; 
but I think a little air and music and a 
cocktail will set you up. I don’t want 
you to stop here and brood about this 
boy. It’s far better to come with me 
as we planned.” 

“Do you think so?” 


“ooyve T 1 tT 
WI course 1 do, 


ne answered ( 





She hesitated, she didn’t want to spoil 
his pleasure, she didn’t want to make 
another inch of misery or cast 
another cloud. She took up her gloves, 
which she had drawn off again. 
“Very well, then—come—let us go. 
“Splendid!” he cried, beaming with 


even 


” 


the pleasure her concession gave him 
“You're the right sort.” He lifted her 


to his lips and kissed it. He 
1 


her anything about Ben 


e, he didn’t think he needed 
Sige ; 





to ask He had no jealousy as _ he 
144 e tae ¢ “ Pr | e 
t! rht of him, only a kindly compre- 











this dear woman in } He 1 1 
even eamed th ( fo1 n 

\ little later, 1 o t le 
t er, a ion of the ng chap’s 
face as he had seen it on the airs 
re ing to him, he said: 

“T wish I could be of some service 
to Bennett, Virginia.” 

And with a= singular mile, Mr: 
Bat t ip an b 
CHAPTER XVII 
When the first cold f November 

1 stung and fj ed, n the 1 
ale t I ith had bitten thr 1 
th unti nd found tl very heart 
of the earth to freeze 1 rd vhen 

t | t the land certain { 
torch had been lit | the Stat 
melled of fire and pine, the golden 
deceptive haze of an unexpected mid- 


summer day fell over the country like 











a veil, and there came a softness upon 
the wintry air as delusive as the prom- 
ises of a woman which she never means 
to keep. 

Doctor Brainard sat in his office ex- 
pediting his last patient; he was eager 
to get out for a certain drive which 
he had planned to take. 

The last patient had scarcely closed 
the front door behind him, carrying 
away with him his complaints and his 
groans and his prescriptions, when the 
door from the hallway opened into 
Doctor Brainard’s office and another 
visitor came in. 

“My word, John,” said the doctor, his 
ands outstretched, “I can’t believe my 
heard 

him since the young man 

had left him in the summer. 
“You're an ungrateful chap.” The 
doctor paused and followed up: “In 
aven’s name, John, I believe you’ve 
come to see me professionally. Haven’t 


nis ward or 





=) 
iliy ©Ull 


He called him this 
over his gla 
the Bennett 


and looked at 
Many years be- 
boy had stood where 

was standing now, twisting between 
his hands his school cap, and, nervous, 
kward, and proud, he had said that 
: sent to school by a 


sses. 








in he would work in a store. 
Joctor Brainard at that time hadn’t 
twi ibout the child, but he 
earned to I 1 dearly in the 
ening years, probably more than 
ind he d grown still nearer 
ring these past months, when 
hn | left him in utter ignorance of 
id while the doctor 
di I watcl | hit 1 and f )|- 
] ell as he « l, yearn 

i n laring to make a ! 

nnett 1g hi over¢ t nd } 

hai looked thirt rs ol a 
{ \ tO gone, his 
l ks of 1 rs which it 
0 I heart to ec and 


time you’ve been 
Syracuse, but it’s the first 

u’ve come back like this, John,” 
i “But you Rav 
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come back, and as 
take it as a good sign.” 


far as that goes, I 


Between his teeth 
said rather brutally: 
me.” 

With undisturbed good humor his 
friend answered: 

“Why, I haven’t even the right to 
your confidence.” 

And the other exclaimed: 
confidence! I guess nobody would care 
to hear that, and as far as that goes, 
you're the only person in the world 
that cares a hang whether I live or die 


or go to hell! I’ve been a cub to both- 


the young man 
“Don't preach to 


“Gosh, my 


er you, and you’ve always been a brick, 
I Bi l. I hav 


ent any conn- 





t! his w 

I’ve been ré 

said. and i I 

doesn’t seem to have burned me up 
quite, though I wish it had!” 





When you were up at the farm, 
John, I knew then just where you were 
you were going through, but 


n can’t force a friend’s confidence.” 


He very delicately put himself on a 
pl h the younger man, as though 
been of an age. “I would 


1, but I 


have lly helped you don’t 
y one ever helps another much 
- ! ! at any rate. Certain 
st nl vear themselves out.” 
| ’ ents, he l 
a e hold of a 1 
f, ] u ai gy 
hi n n S « cr= 
V 
| he ( but 1 
d l ( 1 to t 
1 | “VA t—— 
} 
re b ( 4 5 
l evel yn, Of fill- 
his yrehouses until 


| is being any- 

tl but old country doctor, 

+ 7 = e 

an n « ri | K aman ot 
45 1 map 1 _ f 

sentiment, why, the very odors of ano- 


and medicines in the gloomy old 
Street house put romance away. 


dyne 


James 
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\fter quite an interval John spoke, 
and said: “Doctor, you seem to know a 
lot about me.” 

“T know all the valley knows,” said 
his friend. “I know the common talk.” 

The young man frowned desperately ; 
anger and rebellion, shame and humili- 
ation had struggled with him for a 
long time, and he had given his confi- 
dences to no one ‘ 

“My life is spoiled at the start of it,” 
he said passionately, “and I don’t want 


to pull it together. I don’t care a damn 


what becomes of me now. I haven't 
got a cent in the world; I’ve tasted the 


lowest things of life to forget; and 
don’t you talk gathering in of 
the grain to me, or of anything but a 


about 


woman’s cursed influence On a man. 
There’s never going to be any decent 


harvest for me, Doctor Brainard; I’ve 
died young.” 

The doctor found there was no place 
for humor or even for philosophy in his 


own mind as he sat so close to real 
anguish; though the man was young, 
what difference did that make? There 


was great affection in his voice as he 
asked: 

“Why 
John ?” 

“IT don’t know; habit, I guess, much 
as anything. I suppose underlying it 
all there’s some magnet in it, some 
humiliating @lea that I may catch sight 


of her again.” 


did you come back here, 


Bennett went to bed in his old room 
and heard the trolley run till dawn 
along the familiar street. The following 
morning he opened the Syracuse Times 
in bed. It was noon, he had slept long, 
and no one had disturbed him; the maid 
brought him his coffee and the papers 
when he at length rung his bell. 

The Times fell from his hands. He 
sat there motionless, staring white and 
red, white and read the 
paragraph again. 

Toward two o'clock Doctor Brainard 
came at length out of his cage, as John 
used to call it, and found his visitor 
marching up and down like a_ wild 


red, then he 


man, waiting for him, and Bennett took 
arm 


the doctor’s 








“Did you read, did you see it in the 
Times? Did you know ?” 

The doctor nodded. “Mr. Bathurst’s 
been ill for two months. I was called 
in consultation there before you came 

“Why in thunder didn’t you tell me 
so, yesterday ?” 

The doctor made no re} ly. 

Bennett, without noticing it, said: 


“Don’t you see, don’t you understand? 


She’s free, she’s free!” 

“Ty. * ~~ * “aft ee rat 2” 

Have you had your coffee yet: 
asked the doctor. 

John resumed his walk up and down 
the drawing-room at large. When 
could he go to her, when could he see 

« + . 1 q - . Cc . 7 ‘ 
het She was here, then, in Syracuse ; 
he hadn’t really known it, but he had 
heard she had gone abroad He had 
tried not to hear, not to know, to be 


ignorant, to blot her out of existence 
for himself. He flung out his hands 
1 


with a violent gesture, and exclaimed: 


“And I haven’t got a cent in the 
world!” 

Doctor Brainard stood sturdily before 
the mantel. He looked practical and 


commonplace and business-like, a little 
dried up, far from being a lover; he 
gazed thoughtfully at the young fellow 
launched so far on his sea of trouble, 
launched so far on that wonderful sea 
whose waters, because of death and 
fate, had been calmed for him many 


years. He didn’t know whether he en- 

vied John or not, but he loved him. 
“The woman’s old enough to be his 

mother,” he said to himself. “She’s a 


brilliant, worldly creature; she’s had a 
lot of admiration, and she’ll have a lot 
more now. Why, there isn’t the ghost 
of achance for him. Still, women have 
been fools, fools before.” 

Doctor Brainard looked at the lover, 
this wreck of boyhood ; its very destruc- 
tion would touch her, and she would 
know what he had been through for 
her. ‘“Confound her,” he said to him- 
self, “but I’m going to risk it.” 

“Will you be quiet a second and stop 
walking up and down? I told you that 
when you found a good girl who would 
marry you I’d buy the ranch back and 
all that would start you fresh. Mrs. 
3athurst, as a widow, is not in the 
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conditions—still, that’s your affair and 
hers. If you want to ask her to marry 
you, you can tell her that you own the 
ranch, and that you will be my heir. 
She’s rich and probably won’t care, but 
you're not a beggar.” 

John stared at him, and at the hu- 
man kindness, at the benign sympathy, 
his own natural expression came back 
to his face. He grasped his friend’s 
hand. 

“You’re a wonder, Doctor Brainard, 
a wonder!” 

When could he go, when would it be 
decent to go? Not for weeks, not for 

nths. Where would she be then? 
Would she leave? Well, he would fol- 


Cr, 
The real greatness of his really it 
] carried him through the WwW 





days so far apart Irom tne 
herd, that Brainard wondered, was 

uch impressed by him, and as he 
hed John was transfigured back 
» his own youth and to his own mis- 
ery, and John grew dearer to him every 


Brainard saw that he had no need to 
tell his ward to give himself time and 
to give her time. A fortnight passed, 


and John never stirred from the house ; 
he hardly slept or ate, but he didn’t 
the increased restlessness Doctor 

ard saw, in a few days, that 
hn’s limit had been reached; that he 
in’t bear it much longer; the con- 

ional wait of months was not to 
be expected of the lover. The family 
i neral had gone to Tallahoe di- 


r 
1 
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ly after the funeral, but the af 
( € esta I lec lle :< irc 
¢ nc ind hot} tl | 
| \ 1 kne that ] Va 
1 t i for a few days 
ernoon, before starting on hi 
the loctor from his window 
lol con nut of the h ¢ stand 
nt on the step looking up 
t in a certain directiot He 


are 
e white and grave, and he had the 
of departure upon him, the air of a 


man starting out on a long journey. 
Doctor B 


srainard couldn’t watch him; he 
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turned away, he was as nervous and 
excited as though he were himself in 
question. 

On his own account, he was caring 
for a very important case, and it kept 
him out late, past the dinner hour. 
Vhen he came in, learning that his 
guest was in the house, he went to the 
young man’s room. An electric light 
from the street showed him the bowed 
figure in the window. As the doctor 
came in John got up and was the first 





to speak, in a voice all roughened at 
the edges, a voice almost like a boy’s, 
naive tw 1 Ti 
think ] | iway any- 
Wi T 
e. Want t d 
V7 ’ 
i il ] LC 
j Mi d Sat- 
1 s b if ¢ 
here’s Wednesday’s boat, john 
suggest 

“All right, my boy.” 

In the extremel; light Doctor 
Brainard saw the head bend a 
little Not a word of consolation came 
to 11 in id he didn't try tor an 


knowing that in the war between words 


If } 1] 
and feelings, words went t the Wall. 


“T’ll go to the bank the first thing 
in the morning and fix you up a letter 
of credit.” He waited a second, then 
said: “I'll fix it up for a year’s ex- 
per 

he \ eo man heard this through 
] misery. I'll make it all right, OCc- 
t some day, if I—if I 

Con said the doctor, ‘« e, 
T 1 ? s | 
; ] . 4 pl r b the 

1 n again, thit 2 
} i 
I'l id tell Nelly t Te ur 
things and ur trunk. 

| { ood there a moment in 
t half rkness, looking with com 
I n the bowed figure of th 

n ¢ in he loved. It brought 
| wn grief back again And he 


h distinctness the 
figure of Mary Poole as he turned 
away and went out, shutting the door 
behind. him. And to the Bennett boy, 
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as he sat there, sorrowing more piti- 
fully than he had ever sorrowed over 
the loss of his home and his personal 
things, there came the figure of a 
woman now to stand behind him and 
to lay her shadowy fingers on his hair 
—it wasn’t the same woman’s figure 
which had come upon his childish mis- 
ery in the old hall room; it was a dif- 
ferent woman, and unconscious of her 
ghostly presence, as one whom _ his 
mother comforted, John leaned against 
her shadow. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


In the autumn of the year following, 


Doctor Brainard, dozing on the porch, 
under the honeysuckle vines at Home 
Farm, as he awakened with a con- 
sciousness that his delicious nap had 
been spoiled, heard a clear voice calling 
from the roadway to his hired man: 
“Do you know whether Mr. Bennett 
has come yet? But I thought he was 
to arrive to-day?” 

The doctor stirred and got up and 
went down toward the stable, and the 
visit thereafter was always connected 
in his mind with the smell of honey- 
suckle and with the stirring of the 
southwest wind in the brilliant maple 
leaves. 

“Oh, how d’do, Doctor Brainard.” 

A smart dogeart had drawn up by 
the stable door, there were an English 
groom in the back and two ladies in 
the front. Doctor Brainard recognized 
the trap as belonging to Mrs. Nicholas 
Pyrnne and he greeted her cordially, 
but the young lady on her left was a 
stranger to him. She was a much 
younger woman than the owner of the 
dogcart; she was dark and graceful, 
and sat up well beside Mrs. Nicholas 
Pyrnne; she had a sparkling way with 
her, and as she closed her parasol and 
held it, leaning on it with her white- 
gloved hands, she looked pleasantly at 
the gentleman from eyes as blue as 
Irish lakes. 

“This is Doctor Brainard,” she nod- 
ded, for she seemed to know him. “I’ve 
heard a lot about you from a mutual 
friend.” She gave him her hand with 





a very attractive smile. “We thought 
—I thought that Mr. Bennett would be 
here by this. When he left us yester- 
day at the steamer he said he was com- 
ing directly to you, so I’ve driven over 
to ask him if he won’t drive to-mor- 
row.” 

The younger lady entirely monopo- 
lized the conversation in her clear, 
bright voice. There was no pronoun 
in it but the first person singular. Her 
companion, who had also shaken hands 





with Doctor Brainard, was completely 
out of the moment’s interest, apparently, 
and fixed her eyes upon the level sweep 
of the autumn field 

When Mrs. Pyrnne had introduced 
Miss Haven to the doctor he said: “Oh 


of course,” and remembered that he 
knew the name from John’s letters very 
well indeed. 

“We are going to be neighbors, Doc- 
tor Brainard,” Miss Haven informed 
him, “for my father has taken the Point 
Dexter place for a year.” 

“Ah, yes,” nodded the gentleman, 
“that will be perfectly delightful, it’s 
a fine old property. John wil 
to-night.” 

\fter Mrs. Pyrnne had exchanged a 
few words with the doctor and said 
how very sorry she was not to see John 

t 
l 


1 be home 





Bennett—she was going to Newpor 
that night—the younger lady _ stil 
looked and leaned out of the dogcart, 
interested in the low house with its 
vines, where, through one open win- 
dow, she could see the open piano, with 


its bunch of sweet peas, and she looked 
J 


past the house and the garden and over 
the slope. 

“Ts that the ring house, Doctor 
Brainard?” she asked “And is that 
the brook down there? 

“Bless my soul, ves! Do you know 


Home Farm ?” 
She seemed to know it intimately to 
judge by her expression, which almost 


said to him: “Dear me, how stupi 
you are! Don’t you know it has be- 
come to me a sort of sentimental plav- 
ground already?” 

Doctor Brainard said to himself: “My 
word, I bet they’re engaged!’ 


When the smart trap with the two 
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smart ladies had finally driven away, 
he walked down to the gate and there 
leaned waiting for John. He opened 
the gate shortly after to let the buggy 
pass out when it went to the station to 
fetch the homecomer. 

Then Brainard clicked the gate to 
and leaned there, looking toward the 
town where, not more than three miles 
away, the Point Dexter place had been 
let to the Havens. 

“They’re not unlike,’ he mused, 
those two women; they’re the same 
build, the same type, and I’ve always 


] 
| 


thought that a man never loves out of 

certain type of woman. I guess I 

In’'t do far wrong when I| bought 

ck the ranch from Mr. Furniss.” 

i) rite l and | eased, h nor ) 
over the situation, he affirmed at the 
end of his little meditation, nodding 
briskly I ou that’s the girl.” 


ght, when the returned traveler had 





coursed on lil Im¢ ts pe it up 
th the palm o! his hand, forced the 
or to weigh it, and smell it, and 
mire it; it was n until the | l 
t in the do v, smoking under the 
neysuckle vine, that Doctor Braina 
liss Haven rode r to ask for 
it seems they ve l | e Point 
er pl € ~~ 
lopted son took | pipe out of 
n ith, sm qd at it raptul \ ind 
( 
; 7 
1 isnt she a b¢ 
a very handsome woman, in- 
‘ 
nt pipe John it 
l lee € 1¢ 
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\nd the doctor agreed that it was 


very rare, indeed, thi ng to himselr: 
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“i 


By George, the boy’s going back to 
his old theme!” 

“Milly Haven,” said John meditative- 
ly, “was my first love.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Seven years later he came back to 
Syracuse again and in the springtide. 

Doctor Brainard had died suddenly, 
and amongst the bits of property left 
to him alongside of the doctor’s for- 
tune, John Bennett came into posses- 
sion of the old James Street house. 
He stood, toward four o'clock one 


aiternoon, in the window or the empty 


aweiing nere were n¢ usehoid 
gO belonging to other people t - 
turbD him with Strange memories ¢ to 


suggest anything but his own people. 
He could see the lawns in the yard, 


sreen with the youn 





f enring: 
ring 
I 





5 : ee 
the sown with gay dandelion 
heads. The brick path to the gate 


sagged and was broken up, the weeds 
grew over it, but even in the disuse 


and tne lapse of time, the atmosphere 





igs came back and met 





him there He had ridden his bicycle 
like mad down the little | walk to 
the gate t the foot f the hill he had 
driven the rocking, tinkling horse car, 
proud of his responsibilit 
Standing at the bare 1 \ 1 the 
bar« far away now fr (11) 
| hol nd f any other 
t res, he let himself t k back. It 
¢ t! I j i 
mental 
l It W < His 
nature to avoid as far as h | all 
1 yn ind ft ont \ cn gave 
hit n 
S plain to him as yes y 
] ( din that very window 
on the day ot the auc ion and longed 
ind yearned for the one possession that 
mi is father to him; how he id 
¢ ed there, a wv lonely, little 
i ] some had come and 
! | 1 him th l 
He was past thirty now, young still, 
but he had matured and deepened as 


the years had sounded new depths in 


his loving, rich nature, and as home 
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life, husbandhood, and fatherhood had 


opened the springs of his heart. 
But this return alone, to the old 
things and the old places, suddenly 
leveled like magic the di 
the little boy and the man, 
his child self on the auction day, J: 
acknowledged that in hi 


hings 
stance between 
like 
yhn 


were a 


and 
and, 


lis heart 








yearning and a loneliness, and that 
there was something there which had 
never been really spoken to, a voice 
there to which nothing had ever an- 
SV ered. 

As John so stood, reflecting, turning 
his mental and spiritual state over in 
his mind, he was waiting for nothing 

pi ical than th det vith 
whom he had a rendezvous, who was 


and make plans for the new 
town house which he intended putting 


‘re he should 





The solitude of the rooms oppressed 
him; they stretched away empty, un- 
tenanted. He was going to change 
them all, the whom he would 
fetch here to live had never known his 
boyhood’s memories or any of his old 
life, and he didn’t care that they should. 
He had been desolate here, and he was 
desolate now, as he gazed out on the 
lawn, at the road and at the 
ling the town street 


pe } ic 
} 
I 





> inevitable 
the solitude of being, the yearning of 
young, full of very ar- 


S 
isolation of soul, 
a man o, desire, 
dent and keen, for the absolute perfect- 
ness of an ideal, for the completion of 
idea which he had never been 
entirely able to bring to its proper sat- 
isfaction. 

\s he allowed himself to understand 
this fact, the pang hurt him like a phys- 
ical thing, his heart swelled within him. 
The associations around him had taken 
him violently back nearly twenty years, 
and the childhood agony that had sha- 
ken him here was no more real than 
that which swayed him now, and he 
wanted—wanted—-t sce her again. 


to JSC¢ i 


some 


Now that he permitted himself to con- 
fess the fact and that he knew anger, 
revolt, blame, and reproach had long 
ago died, their very remnant fell away 
from her name and his memories of 
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her; he forgot that he had ever thought 
her a cruel, heartless coquette who had 
played with a man’s heart and soul, he 
forgot everything excepting that she 
had been to him the one perfect woman, 
and that he just once 
more. 





wanted to see her 


+ 





In 
successful, and har 
disturbed his content. He 
the old love and as de 
ately taken into his life the new. but 
now, here, to him here alone, in the 
very city that she lived in, her memory 
told him that he could never be h 


se years, happy years, calm, 
nothing had 


had put away 


monious, 


vioienil 





or at peace any more, never be ha 
any more until he saw her. And 
if then he saw her he should love her 


again, or rather found 


+ le l- 224 
hat he had nevet1 


ceased to do so, if this happened his life 
was spoiled. He knew that nothing but 
her hands could close forever the doors 
between them—or open up upon the 


gardens of his old self, and his first 
great passion a promise of something 
from her still—the fulfillment to him 
of the promises she had never kept. 
As he looked down the path to the 


road, a motor, driven by a man in liv 
ery, puffed up, stopped at his gate, and 


a lady got out of the car and came up 
the sagging brick path where | 
had grown. i 
Nicholas Pyrnne; his heart like 
an engine in his breast, and he did not 
move, but waited as he was until she 
had come up the steps and her foot fell 
on the porch. He had not her 
since, in the drawing-room of her own 
house here in Syracuse, he had asked 
her to marry him, and she had told him 
she was engaged to Nicholas Pyrnne 
She came in without ringing or knock 
ing, for the door stood open, and 
before he could decide whether to run 
or stand fast, he knew without 


1 
the weeds 


He knew that it was Mrs 


beat 


seen 


Vice 


seeing 


her that she had come into the room 
and was standing before him He 
never remembered whether he greeted 


her, there was a feeling that just as 
she passed the door, for a second, theit 
hearts and and minds blent in 
mystical union, but the first words that 
he was conscious of hearing were prac 
tical and commonplace. 


senses 














“T saw you at poor Doctor Brainard’s 
funeral, last week. I was hoping in 
some way we would meet before you 
went back West. It’s awfully zo00d to 
see you again, John; I’ve had news of 
you from the boys. And how nice of 
you to telephone me, as you did just 
now from the old house, and how 
splendid that you’re going to live here 
in Syracuse some day.” 

H 


He had not looked at her yet. His 
heart, with every word she said, 


that must be 


ke something tortured 
i icrificed, was being led back into 
‘ lt lful mderful, beau- 

| id agon past. He thought 


that’s 
break the spell—there’s.no 
p from that.” 

Hie had been a fool to send for her! 
, and the 
musical and 


Pyrnne lau 


Was anotner 


| ] P47 
rhed soitly 


pang, 





sweet 


“Are you blind?” 


1 


she asked him. 
ave you lost your eyesight? 


the last years now he had been 


ng the book of young beauty— 
d he had learned his lesson with 


reat affection and sincere love. He 
ul become a connoisseur of bloom: of 
ft, youthful lines; of slenderness and 

‘ec: of eyes fresh and blue as Irish 
kes; of raven hair, glossy, not once 


hed by a white thread. 

1 looked then at Mrs. 
nd he put his hand out frankly and 
id, without any perceptible effort: 


was awfully good of you to come 


Pyrnne, 


like thi Irs. Pyrnne, but you were 
¢ 1 te - 
| I n f better t yo t! 
” she Idn’t 
he didn’t tell him that she real 
vy he found her chang But 
ikne his sudden ease, his look 
it emancif n—oh, | is ! 
nia hurst had th 
t ré ng was, | h; 1 
hat day it 


left her tha 1 
J ago, that she c uld 

iffer again. She saw now that 
had been wrong. 


going to make a lot of 


You're 
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changes here, aren’t you? 
ing to rebuild?” 

The proprietor looked around 
bare rooms with sudden interest. 

“Yes, it’s a little too small for 
family as it is now, you know.” 

She nodded sympathetically. 

“See,” he indicated through the win- 
dow, “there comes the architect, con- 
found him, and who’s that with him?” 

“It’s my husband.” 

They stood facing each other in the 
dismantled room. Then John Bennett 
was set mentally and spiritually 
by the new ight of the woman he 

7 


hanaled 
neaied, 


You're go- 
the 


the 


free 
had 
He 


ad lL J passion was 


known how really 





you are, what a splendid friend you are, 
until now Do you know, I’ve only 
cursed you all my life for making me 

ffer, but I understand that you meant 


something else by what you did, and 
though,” he added, with tenderness, “I 
couldn’t imagine a greater happiness 
than to have been your husband, still I 
know that when you were cruel to me 
you did not really mean to make me 
suffer for nothing.” 

Mrs. Bathurst rested her grave and 
beautiful eyes on John; her smile was 
adoral 2s a lovely woman still 
—lo ely as ate rose is lovely when 
it lays its full-blown beauty 
a patch of sunlight on the wall 
before it withers and its petals fall. 
5] ioulder, and 
like snow on the 


7 , 
i€, sne W 


auty against 


( 


dark 


cloth. 
Your fe owes me a great deal, 
John Bennett, although I don’t sup- 
he | it, ou were a very 
i t ¢ itl » be | 
w t 
! hi ning and 
| ] } re 
1 \ I ¢ 
cl 1 id le NOW 
) | ster ch 
t ) | | lea\ ng 
] lation ft love 
‘ ( yr MI om, until t 
ment, he had never really been free to 
love with all his power—haunted as he 
had been, tempt assailed with his 
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image of Virginia Bathurst—still real- 
izing how grateful he was to her, John 
said: 

“T have been mad enough to think 
more than once of that last night in 
Bathurst House and what you promised 
me then.” He flushed as he spoke. 
“Of course, you don’t remember, but 
you said——” 

She interrupted 
would give you all.” 


‘T sna ft 


him. 


He nodded. “I built my life upon 
that.” 

A shadow crossed her face, and she 
answered hesitatingly: “I can’t see 
why you should recall this now.” 

And he replied, having grown wise 


i 
in his emancipation: 

“T see to-day for the first time that 
when you that you meant that 
you would give me just what I have 
to-day. I mean to say—my wife and 
children.” 

The lady forced herself to smile. 

“You’re a very clever man, John.’ 

And he exclaimed, delighted at his 
wisdom: “Well, I’ve just thought it 
all out now—and you were a wonder, a 
wonder !” 

She laughed. 


ai 
sald 


“So were you, John, 


so were you!” 
The light poured full from the win- 
dow upon her now, revealing her 


plainly to him. She knew perfectly well, 





is everv beautiful woman knows well, 
t her hair was marked with gray 
ind that her bloom was faded, but she 
stood fearlessly in the garish, pitiless 
light. So in this very house it had 
shone on her twenty years ago in the 
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was on John’s shoulder still, and he 
covered it with both of his. Something ( 
in her laugh brought back for a mo- 
ment his old despair. 

“Oh”—he drew in a long breath— 
“do you know that I went through hell 
for you? If you had cared for me even 
a little, no matter what you thought you 
ought to have done, you couldn’t have 
treated me as you did. It must have 
helped you splendidly not to care.” 

She shook her head. “You don’t 
seem to have quite forgiven me, John.” 
And to herself she said: “Ah, I didn’t 
suppose I would have to go through 
just this again!” 

“Oh, yes, I do; I have forgiven,” | 
replied, “but it’s a very i 


ness. I’ve only just forgiven you to- 
day.” 

In spite of herself she breathed: 
“And you talk about cruelty!” 

But she smiled with her words: : 


and hearing the steps of the two men 
on the porch, John said quickly: 

“Do you know that you owe me 
many, many——” 

He didn’t finish. Mrs. Pyrnne bent 
toward him. She blushed. She didn’t 
kiss him, but for just a second her 
fragrant cheek lay against his lips, as 
the full-blown rose lays its beauty to 
the sun; and then, as they stood apart, 
Nicholas Pyrnne and the architect came 
in. In the next five seconds, af 
had greeted the 
Bennett, with great show of interest, 
was indicating to Mr. Pyrnne and the 
builder where he wanted the 
dow to be cut out and transformed into 





after he 
two gentlemen, John 


front win- 


fre bloom of her beauty. Her hand a bow. 
Rite . 
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mM HERE seems to be no 
end to the stories one 
hears of cheating at 
bridge. We used to 
believe that these tales 
were all malicious in- 
ventions, but, of late, 
the scandals have in- 
creased at such a rate that we are in- 
clined to think that there must be a 
pinch of truth in them somewhere. For 
instance: In a well-known card club in 
New York there was, until quite re- 
cently, a gentleman who had a morbid 
love of cutting low for partners and 
for the first deal. This little passion 
of his cost him his position in New 
York society and, incidentally, his 
membership in the aforementioned 
club. 

It fell out in this wise. He—Mr. 
X. we shall call him—found that by 
putting an ace on the top of a pack 
and covering it with four cards the 
ace would become, very naturally, the 
fifth card from the top. By then riff- 
ling the pack on the table and choosing 
the fifth card in the spiral, or fan, he 
was certain to get an ace and, pre- 
sumably, the deal. The frequency with 
which this polished gentleman cut the 
first deal finally became the matter of 
heated discussion in his club and, one 
winter’s evening, it was proposed to 
watch him very ca-efully and take ac- 
tion against him if the suspicions of 
the gossips proved true. The three 
gentlemen composing the house com- 
mittee asked Mr. X. to make up a 
rubber at fairly high points. Three 
times, within the next hour or so, did 
Mr. X. reach over, after a completed 
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rubber, and pick up a pack of cards, 
only to shuffle them, look, every now 
and again, at the bottom cards, cut 
them, place a few cards on top, and 
otherwise manipulate them, and miira- 
bile dictu, three times did he cutean 
ace or a deuce. When the séance was 
over the three gentlemen retired to the 
hall and held a short consultation. All 
three of them were convinced that Mr. 
X. had prepared the packs before cut- 
ting for partners, but none of them 
wanted the unpleasant honor of bring- 
ing charges against him. 

In the course of two or three days 
Mr. X. reappeared at this well-known 
card club and was handed the following 
sealed note by the doorman: 

The house committee has reason to be- 
lieve that the governors of this club would 
accept your resignation if you were to hand 
it in before their next regular meeting. 

The next day his resignation was 
in the hands of the governors. Mr. 
X. has always been considered a good 
enough fellow, and his business repu- 
tation has been of the highest, but in 
such a trifling and petty thing as five- 
cent bridge he simply could not run 
straight. 

Another scandal now going the 
rounds is that of Mr. and Mrs. T., the 
young married couple in Philadelphia 
who played such excellent bridge, who 


-were so pleasant to play with, and who 


won such a very considerable amount 
of money at the game in the politest 
circles of Philadelphia society. That 
they have lately come such a fearful 
cropper is due to Mrs. A., a lady who 
teaches excellent bridge in the Quaker 
City. It seems that the T.s always 
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insisted on playing together. Their 
reason for refusing to be pitted against 
“ach other at the bridge table was the 
reason given by so many married 
couples. 

As they both liked to play for money 
it was absurd for them to gamble 
against one another, as they had a com- 
mon purse for their gains and losses 
at bridge, etc., etc. 

Now, before proceeding with this 
recital, I must pause to advise married 
couples to play at different tables if 
it can be conveniently arranged. [ 
know that it seems absurd to suppose 
that ladies and gentlemen might be 
suspected of having private signals at 
the card table, but it is just as well to 
give the gossips, malicious or other- 
wise, no ground for their suspicions. 

Mr. and Mrs. T., up to this year, 
had had a very lucky career at bridge 
and had become famous for their skill 
and daring at the game. When Mrs. 
A. heard on all sides that the T.s were 
the best players in the city, she became 
a little nettled, as she was sure that she 
and another lady, a pupil of hers, could 
defeat them at every point of the game. 

A match was accordingly arranged 
at the house of the young married 
couple. Mrs. A., who was comfort- 
ably ahead of the game as a result of 
her successful winter of teaching, sug- 
gested twenty-cent points, and the 
match was soon under way at these 
stakes. After two or three rubbers it 
occurred to Mrs. A. that the T.s un- 
derstood their game almost too perfect- 
ly. They seemed invariably to open 
the right suit; they always left the 
make when dummy seemed to demand 
it; whenever they doubled a make they 
invariably floated gracefully on to vic- 
tory. Mrs. A.’s eyes were beginning 
to open and her little store of cash to 
vanish. 

With the score twenty-four all Mrs. 
T. dealt, hesitated for an instant only, 
and left the make to dummy, who de- 
clared hearts, with seven hearts and 
five honors. When the hand had been 
played out and when Mrs. T. had 
scored up a small slam, Mrs. A. ob- 
served acidly to Mrs. T.: 














“How was it that, having six dia- b 
monds in your hand with the four to; u 
honors, you happened to pass it to your d 
husband ?” t 

"a said Mrs. i 4 gt always some- I 
how hate to make it a diamond.” f 

A little later, with the score love all, ( 
Mr. T. dealt himself three aces and a t 
king. Notwithstanding this co ry 
no trumper he leit it to his vw 10 t 
declared hearts, with seven hea nd I 
three honors. This was a little 
much for Mrs. A. She had not s 
a trace of a signal between the T.s 
but rage and suspicion had ¢ | 
best of her. She rose i i 
from the table and said that she must 
refuse to go on with the rubber. On 
being questioned as to | i 
this she simply observed: “I don’t Like 
your makes” and, i 
she calmly and sedat t se 
after settling for every the 





last. 
That evening she confided the 








venture to a feminine fri ler a 
strict promise of secrecy, next 





morning it was all over Philadelphia 
On the following evening it was dis- 
cussed in all the club nd 

and finally reached a New 
journal, where it was printed 
usual circumlocution and vivid coloring 
peculiar to tattling periodicals of this 





class. 

The next move was a suit brought 
by the T.s against Mrs. A. for defama- 
tion of character, and a_ threatened 
countersuit against the T.s for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses \ 
short while ago the whole pother was 
arranged by a written apology fron 
Mrs. A., but the T.s now find it very 
difficult to scare up a rubber. Indeed 


the sympathy of most people is with 








Mrs: A. as, perhaps, it should be, it 
view of the two startling makes tl 
were left to dummy by Mr. and Mrs. 
a 

Of course if two perfect b lay 








ers play much togeth 
the onlookers, seems almost like necro- 
mancy. It is extraordinary what sub- 
tle mysteries their brains seem to di- 
vine. Of this phenomenon there can 


gaine, 
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be no question, but it takes a little more 
than skill to pick up a hand with six 





monds to four top honors and leave 
the make to dummy, who has, incred- 
ible as it may seem, seven hearts and 
five honors. Skill will do many won- 
derful things, but it won’t see through 
the backs of average playing cards. 
When two good players thoroughly 
understand each other there can be 
nothing prettier than to watch them 
play partners against two slightly in- 
ferior players. Their cards seem, some- 
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h fairly to talk. Every card seems 
to have ysterious double meaning 
—the « obvious or visible mean- 

g, the « an esoteric and almost 





uncanny significance. One discard will 
murmur “Follow me,’ another will 
hisper “Partner, avoid me, for I shall 

ng you ruin.” The eight spot of 
spades is led and, presto, it reveals to 
the leader’s partner the exact position 
of every spade in the pack. In and 
out the cards seem magically to weave 
through the warp of the dummy; es- 
-aping danger, inflicting wounds, glid- 
ing like serpents through the high cards 
in the maker’s hand, and carrying 
everywhere a message, a purpose, a 
desire! To the born whist player the 
message of the cards is easy to read, 
but to the solid, imaginative, “rule” 
n than half of the whispers 
remain totally unheard 
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reamed of. 
the beginning of the eighth trick 
a good bridge player can place the re- 
maining cards with an almost mathe- 
al certainty. I have seen it tried, 
and successfully, over and over again. 
; he seventh trick, there are no 
There are, then, nothing but 
\Vhen we watch such American 
pl rs as Mr. Elwell, Mr. Street, Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Dodson, the actor; Mr. 
Charles Schwab, and Mr. Harry Ward 
me convinced that it is not 
skill that these men possess 


s. but a certain inborn genius, 


y no study, alas, will ever 

) us, a sense, an instinct, a gift, 

ear for music or the imagina- 

t intuitive sympathy of a great 
- ao 
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Opposed to such natural card 
geniuses as these there are the great 
lawyers, the great doctors, and scien- 
tists, who study bridge year after year 
and seem to be no nearer perfection 
than when they first commenced play- 
ing. Here is an example, culled from 
a collection of thousands of similar 
blunders by inteliigent men and women. 

I was playing a very close rubber 
on the Via Goito, in Rome, with Baron 
R., an- Italian nobleman, as a_part- 
ner. He was one of the leading econ- 
omists and financial authorities of the 
day and had been an under minister 
of finance in King Humbert’s time. He 
had played bridge for nearly two 
years. We were eighteen all on the 
rubber game and hearts were trumps. 
We each had three cards left in hand. 
The baron held the ace and queen of 
hearts (trumps) and a losing club. The 
king and one other heart were held 
somewhere against him. We had taken 
six tricks and it was his turn to play. 
Dummy, who was to play after him, 
held three losing cards and no trump. 
Now it seems almost incredible that a 
man of parts, an ex-minister, a writer 
on finance, could be in any doubt as 
to what to play at such a crisis. By 
leading his losing club the lead must 
come up to his ace and queen of trumps 
and we must make two tricks, or six- 
teen points, and the rubber. If I had 
the winning club, and it was not 
trumped, we could make three tricks. 

Any child should have reasoned out 
the situation correctly. Not to do so 
denied a person a measure of mentality 
above that of an ape, but my minister 
thought long and seriously of the mat 


ter, looked wisely at the score, sighed, 
and shot out his ace of trumps; tl 
dealer followed with a small trump; 
my partner now hurled the queen int 
the embraces of the king, who, in com 
pany with the best diamond, was await 
ing her in the dealer’s hand. My best 
club was, of course, useless, and wi 
had lost the rubber. At this point | 
mentally congratulated Italy on being 
rid of such an adviser. 

I have seen thousands of such idiotic 
plays as this, and perpetrated by men 
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of more than ordinary mental gifts. It 
was said of Shelley that he could not 
do a sum in simple subtraction, and of 
Steinitz, the chess marvel, that he could 
not memorize ten lines of poetry. How 
strange are the vagaries of genius— 
and of bridge players! 

There is a wonderfully true saying 
that everybody thinks he can drive a 
horse and build a fire, but we may add 
to it another that is more wonderful 
still: “Everybody knows that he can 
play bridge.” 

[ have so often heard men say: “Yes, 
I like bridge as a pastime, but I should 
never dream of studying it. I don't 
approve of taking my pleasures too seri- 
ously.” 

What utter nonsense this is. Should 
a man spend his holidays playing polo 
without knowing how to ride? Should 
a man play poker who pays no atten- 
tion to what his fellow players have 
drawn? There are rules in bridge, es- 


tablished customs, and_ recognized 
leads. Why won't men learn them? 


They are simple enough, Heaven 
knows, and yet we see men year after 
year stumbling along from one morass 
into another, opening every hand incor- 
rectly, refusing to cover honors, fines- 
sing against their partner, and com- 
mitting every abomination known in 
bridge, simply because they are too lazy 
to pick up a book and spend an even- 
ing or two in learning the first prin- 
ciples of good play. 

[f a man leads the two of hearts in 
a no-trump hand from a suit composed 
of the ace, queen, 9, 8, 6, 3, 2, he will 
perhaps make as many tricks in that 
suit as if he had opened the 8, but 
his partner will put him down for a 
four-card suit and perhaps abandon the 
suit in favor of one that looks a little 
more promising. This is only one of 
the thousand or so obvious things that 
a man might learn if he would conde- 
scend to study a little the pages of, let 
us say, Mr. Elwell’s books on bridge. 

Here is a truly remarkable bridge 
problem, one of the most difficult ten- 
card problems that I have ever met 
with. My readers may care to puzzle 
‘over it, although I doubt if many of 
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them will succeed in solving it. It was 
invented by Mr. C. T. Milliken, a fer- 
tile and subtle originator of such prob- 
lems. 

A. and B. are partners. Spades are 
trumps. A. is to lead, and, with B. as 
a partner, is to take nine out of the ten 
tricks against any possible defense. The 
hands are all exposed and are dealt in 
the following order: 

A, (leader). Ace, queen, 4 of clubs. 
King, 10, 6, 5 of diamonds. Ace, queen, 
9g of spades. 

Y. (to the left of leader). King, 
jack, 8 of hearts. Five of clubs. Queen, 


jack, 9 of diamonds. Seven, 4, 3 of 


spades. 
B. (dummy). Ace, queen, 10, 5, 3 of 
hearts. Eight of diamonds. Ten, 6, 5, 


2 of spades. 

Z. (to the right of leader). 
6, 4 of hearts. Nine, 8, 7 
King, jack, 8 of spades. 

As this problem is so extremely diffi- 
cult I feel justified in giving my read- 
ers a slight hint or clue to guide them. 
Here it is, then: The only trick that 
Y. and Z. are allowed to make is the 
9 of clubs in Z.’s hand. 

The full solution of the problem will 
be found at the end of this article. 

I have noted, of late, all over the 
country a steady growth of bridge play- 
ing, and, what is more, I think I de- 
tect a little less prejudice against it on 
all sides and a little more tolerance 
in people’s minds for those unfortunate 
beings who are a prey to its insidious 
delights. As far back as March 15th, 
1907, | remember reading that, in Salt 
Lake City, Senator Williams had in- 
troduced a bill in the State Senate mak- 
ing the playing of bridge whist for 
money or for a prize a felony punish- 
able by imprisonment from two to five 
years. After much discussion the bill 
was passed, but I doubt if it ever be- 
came law, as I have heard of no women 
of fashion being dragged from their 
splendid residences in a black Maria to 
the gates of the Utah donjon keeps. 
I am afraid that Senator Williams must 
be, like all Western senators, a relent- 
less foe of anything that tends to dim 
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the glory or check the sway of our 
great national game of poker. 

Should Governor Hughes read these 
few lines I trust that he will forbear 
attempting to incarcerate all the Albany 
ladies who have done so much to make 
bridge popular in our capital city. 
Should he, however, pass such a law 
in New York, I predict that our prisons 
will become the most delightful dwell- 
ing places in the State, and that over 
fifty per cent. of their inhabitants will 
be lovely ladies of fashion, who can- 
not be kept from their rubbers by the 
enactions of laws, the thickest of prison 
walls, or the voice of their paternal 
governor, 


Solution of the ten-card spade prob- 
lem quoted in the body of this article. 


To take nine tricks, A. and B. must 
contrive to place Z. in the lead after 
the trumps have all been taken out, and 
he must be made to lead a heart up to 
B.’s tenace in that suit. Y., at the 
same time, must be forced to throw 
away two red cards. Any attempt to 
compel Z. to take the lead at the sixth 
trick in the trump suit will not succeed. 
The most obvious—but erroneous—line 
of solution for this problem begins as 
follows: Trick 1. A. 4 clubs. Y. 5 
clubs. B. 2 spades. Z. 7 clubs. 

Trick 2. B. 5 spades. Z. 8 spades. 
A. queen spades. Y. 3 spades. 

But the problem cannot be solved by 
this sort of an opening unless Z. is 
made to play the 8 of spades at trick 2, 
which is an obviously bad play. Z, 
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should, of course, play the jack of 
spades instead of the 8, and, if he does 
so, A. and B. cannot take nine out of 
the ten tricks, 

The proper solution is as follows (the 
underlined card wins the trick) : 

Trick 1. Ace clubs, 5, 2 spades, 7 
clubs. B. trumps his partner’s winning 
card so as to lead trumps through Z. 

Trick 2. Five spades, jack, queen, 3. 

Trick 3. Queen clubs, 9 diamonds, 
10 spades, 8 clubs. Again B. must 
trump one of A.’s winning cards, and 
this time with a high trump as, if he 
were to trump with the 6 and led the 
10 at the next round, Z. would natur- 
ally decline to cover it, which would 
ultimately prevent the leader and his 
partner from making the required nine 
tricks. 

Trick 4. Six spades, 8, 9, 4. 

Trick 5. Ace spades, 7, 3 hearts, 
king spades. 

Trick 6. Four clubs, 8 hearts, 5 
hearts, 9 clubs. A. has played very 
cleverly in ridding himself of his high 
clubs and keeping the four, as this en- 
ables him to throw the lead into Z.’s 
hand with the 9 of clubs. At this trick, 
too, Y. is forced to discard a heart, or 
else to throw a diamond, thereby mak- 
ing all of A.’s diamonds good. 


Trick, 7. Four hearts, 5 diamonds, 


jack hearts, queen hearts. 

Trick 8. Ace hearts, 6, 6 diamonds, 
king hearts. 

Trick 9. Ten hearts, 7, 10 diamonds, 
jack diamonds. 

Trick 10. Eight diamonds, 9 hearts, 
king diamonds, queen diamonds, 











|F you have ever passed 
along the Jericho Pike 
you have seen the 
place, for while un- 
pretentious to the last 
degree, it is a land- 
mark for miles 
around; perhaps the 











most famous of all the residences 
in a distinctly desirable neighbor- 
hood—to the younger folk at least. 
Yet one could not conscientiously 


call it commodious, for it is merely 
an abandoned street car of a vintage 
that dates back to the pre-trolley days. 
The wheels that once bore it have long 
since disappeared, and the front plat- 
form has given way to a pair of neat 
steps. The structure now upon 
two mouldering sills, and these are 
supported upon four ancient cedar 
posts. When last I saw it the color 
scheme was a quiet, restful green 
picked out with soft yellow stripes, 
though little enough of all this could 
be seen, for the sides and front, and 
even a portion of the roof were coy- 
ered with morning-glories. 

I had been walking for an hour or 
more in a desperate effort to dispel a 
fit of the blue devils, and as I rounded 
a weed-grown corner I came full upon 
the place. It seemed for the moment 
a mass of color spread over a quarter 


rests 


acre of ground, and the impression 
gained was that a rainbow had been 
broken into fine chaff and scattered 


with a prodigal hand over a bit of wil 
derness. In a rocking-chair that was 


placed close beside the steps was a 
woman ; 


silver-haired and_ wrinkled, 
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radi- 
ant garden stood a man upon whom her 


and knee-deep in a corner of the 


eyes were bent, a clean-shaven old 
chap with a sheaf of whiteness upon 
his head and a curious litheness in his 
movements that showed even above the 
grasp that age had laid upon him. 

He glanced up as I stopped near the 
paled fence and smiled at me. 

“It’s—it’s—wonderful,” I said lame- 
y, for caught red-handed, I was com- 
pelled to fall back upon such a trite 
thing as some measure of excuse for 
what seemed like rudeness. He stood 
up straight and passed his hand through 
his hair. 

“We think it pretty,’ 
looking about quietly, and I saw that 
his eyes rested longest on the woman 
in the chair. “‘You’ve been walking,” 
he went on, with a glance at my dust- 
covered shoes and trousers. ‘Won't 
you come in a little while?” 

He moved quickly forward and 
swung open the little gate as he spoke, 
and I stepped within upon a white 
pathway of crushed shells. For an in- 
stant I just inside and looked 
about me. On the other side of a 
clump of trees there sounded a rau- 
cous train whistle, and I felt suddenly 
grateful that it sounded far off and 
unreal. Then I followed him up the 
path. 

“Tf I might trouble you for a glass 
of water——” I began, and he mo- 
tioned to the little step upon which a 
cushion was laid, then turned to the 
woman. 

“Mother,” he said softly, “he thinks 
the flowers look”—he cast a quizzical 
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glance at me—“wonderful. Sit down, 
sir,” he went on to me, while the wom- 
an smiled gently and folded her hands 
in her lap. 

“We're fond of them,” she said, and 
looked up into her companion’s face. 
He touched her upon the hair and went 
off into the little place. Sitting facing 
her as I was, I could see within and 
encompass the whole of it at a single 
glance. There was a white iron bed in 
the farther corner; a white muslin 
covered table at one side that bore some 
simple toilet articles; a drop shelf 
hinged to the wall opposite it; a rack 
with china upon it above this; a lamp 
in a wall bracket near by, two chairs, 
some simple pictures, and a corner cur- 
tained off. Near the front were two 
other chairs and another shelf with a 
few books, and that seemed all. 

The man came back to me with a 
glass of water, and I drank it slowly. 

It was from that our friendship be- 
gan, and I fell into the habit of calling 
on those two old folks whenever the 
fits of depression pursued me over the 
roads; the devils born of evil and old 
night. It was there a month later that 
I heard the story of the lion tamer— 
but you shall hear it yourself. 

It came at the close of a brilliant 
day when the clump of uneasy trees 
close by were murmuring their grati- 
tude that the sun had gone to leave 
them to the restful cool of evening. I 
sat again upon the cushion on the low- 
er step. There was a little shift of the 
wind, and on the heels of the breeze 
came a breath of perfume so different 
from the gentle odor of the flowers 
that I exclaimed aloud. 

“What is that?” I asked. “Some 
thing new? It smells like——” Abrupt 
ly the woman rose from her rocking- 
chair and entered the little house, clos- 
ing the door gently behind her. The 
man looked up at me and sighed with 
the faint trace of an apologetic smile 
upon his face. 

“You will excuse her,” he said. “It 
is—something that—comes back with 
the scent of the flower.” 

“What flower?” I asked curiously. 


b] 


“We never knew,” he replied, looking 
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out across the garden. “It is tall and 
white, and it blooms late.” 

“Why do you grow it if it affects 
her so?” I went on, and he looked at 
me squarely. 

“There are things one would forget, 
and that yet should be remembered,” 
he replied with dignity, and we sat 
some time in silence. I watched him 
as he stared unseeing into the grow- 
ing twilight, and wondered what thing 
there was that must be remembered. 
Quite suddenly he arose and opened 
the door of the hut, putting his head 
inside. 

“He should know, I think, dear,” I 
heard him say, “but not if 

There was a murmur in response, 
and he sat down again in the chair he 
had vacated. For a time he looked 
moodily at the ground and began 
abruptly: 

“It was the season I was with Birch 
and Barton’s show,” he said and looked 
at me. “You did not know we had 
been circus people, did you? That was 
thirty years ago. Ours was a small af- 
fair—an offshoot of one of the big 
shows that dared not countenance gam 
blers and sharpers with them, and yet 
one that could -not bear to see such 
money escape. There never was a 
Birch, or a Barton either, though we 
had great pictures of them; two round 
faced men with black mustaches.” He 
smiled and dropped by degrees into 
the argot of the sawdust ring and broth 
erhood. It was as if he traveled back 
over the trail of those thirty careworn 
years in a flash of thought. 

“T was a ‘top mounter’ in those days,” 
he went on. “You perhaps would call 
me an acrobat. We were doing five 
States in the middle West and they 
were rough. Ours was a wagon show, 
and business had been bad for weeks. 
I remember it as if it were yesterday. 
We were about a hundred miles north 
of Vicksburg, though I forget the name 
of the town, when Tom Macklin, the 
manager, came to me one afternoon 
when we had pitched upon the lot. 

““T wired the old man to send us on 
a good feature act and some paper for 
it,” he said. ‘They’ll join us in Proby 
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town to-morrow morning. And none 
too soon, for we need boosting badly.’ 

“What act is it?’ I asked him, for 
I knew all the regulars then. 

“*Rousseau’s Lions,’ he told me, ‘and 
from what I hear it’s a wonder.’ 

“ “More cats,’ [ remarked quickly, and 
felt worried, for I always hated the 
whole tribe. I was never with a show 
in all my life that the beasts did not 
cause trouble. 

“ ‘Well,’ he growled, ‘we’ve got to 
have something to back you benders 
up,’ and left me. 

“The next day the big lion act ar- 
rived, Rousseau was a powerful-look- 
ing Russian who'd been over here long 
enough to pick up the language and 
some of our ways. He was a nasty- 
tempered brute, though, and none of us 
ever took to him. He had his wife 
along, and from the first I could see it 
was a toss-up which got the worse 
treatment—Minnie Leondo, as she was 
then called, or the cats—for he seemed 
to have a continuous fit of the sulks, 
and when he had been drinking a little 
it was his habit to hunt up his lions, 
provoke them into a rage, and then 
beat them with a piece of iron pipe he 
kept handy until they screamed like 
human beings. There was no doubt 
that he had them cowed, and I could 
see from the look on Minnie’s face that 
she always feared her time was coming 
next. 

“She was a pale little thing then, all 
blonde and kind of shrinking, and so 
pretty—like a fine picture—and I used 
to wonder how he ever induced her to 
marry him. I had an idea that she was 
not the sort that comes to circus life, 
but she never talked directly about it to 
any one. It was in the cook tent I 
first spoke to her, about three days 
after they joined, and I could see at 
the time that he did not like it, but I 
passed it over and left her alone, for 
I did not want to get her into trouble. 

“T found out from Tim Paulson, our 
boss canvasman, who had known them 
before with the Flavin Show, that 
Rousseau had picked her up back East 
and had broke her in with the cats, and 
that he had got tired of her in about 
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two months. 


He kept her because she 
could do more with the animals than 


any one he had ever had. Gradually | 
began to see quitga lot of her, and we 
came to be good friends in a sort of 
way. She began to talk about her home 
gradually, and one night she cried be- 
cause she could never go back there to 
them all again. 

“It was after the show and we were 
standing outside the dressing tent while 
the men were striking the big top, 
when Rousseau shoved his arm out of 
the flap and caught her by the shoul- 
der. He pulled her savagely inside, 
and she screamed in a smothered kind 


of way. Then I heard him say: 

“*T haf told you to keep away from 
these tumblers. You do so or some 
day 





“T didn’t get the rest, but I could feel 
her shrink back from him, and I knew 
that he had threatened her. I pulled 
the flap of the tent open and jumped 
inside. He was standing in the middle 
of the space with his fist raised, and 
his black eyes were snapping. He 
looked at me and snarled: 

“*What you want, eh?’ 

“I was not at all afraid of him, I 
think, so I answered: 

““T want you to keep a civil tongue 
in your head for one thing, my friend; 
and for another, you talk too freely 
about———’ 

“Without a word he leaped at me 
with a roar that sounded like one of 
his own lions. I had a laying-out pin 
in my hands, and as he came for me I 
struck him. He crumpled up like a 
dead thing and fell in a soft heap. 
Minnie saw it, and when he went down 
she stared at me. Did you ever take 
a splinter from a dog’s foot? Do you 
remember how he looked at you? That 
was the way Minnie looked at me then. 
She came over to me quietly and put 
her hand upon my arm, looking up 
into my tace. 

“*Vou’ve killed him,’ she whispered, 
with a little shiver. 

“*No, more’s the pity,’ I answered 
her. “Though I’m sorry, I think.’ 

“She straightened up, and her little, 
soft face grew hard. 
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“*So am I, Jim Radburn,’ she said, 
and threw her arms up over her head 
and clinched her fists. Her hair had 
come down, I remember, from the shak- 
ing he had given her, and the white 
was still in her face. As she stood 
there she cursed him slow and earnest 
—not the kind of curses men use, but 
the Bible kind, perhaps. It gave me 
the shivers to hear her, and I was just 
going to stop her when Tom Macklin 
came in. He saw Rousseau on the 
ground and me with the laying-out pin 
in my hand, and he knew. 

“*Vou’ve raised—hell, haven’t you, 
Radburn?’ he said quietly. ‘Is he gone?’ 

“T don’t think I'll ever forget that, 
long ago as it is now. We three stand 
ing there in the dim tent lit only with 
a gasoline flare, and the man on the 
ground, all rigged out in his fine cos- 
tume.” 

The old fellow swallowed hard for 
a moment or two, and wiped his fore- 
head with his hand. Then he went on: 

“Minnie had come to herself by then, 
and looked as if she had never seen the 
place before. Then her eye caught 
Rousseau, and with a little moan she 
dropped upon the ground beside him 
and pushed back his eyelid. As she 
did it he quivered all over, and she 
shrank away from him as if he had 
been a diamond rattler. Macklin turned 
to me. 

“Better get out of this, Radburn,’ 
he said, ‘and keep out of his way if you 
can. He’s bad all over. Go on; Min- 
nie here will fix him up.’ 

“She turned on him with her eyes 
blazing. 

“*Minnie’d see him rot in hades be- 
fore she’d do anything for him, now! 
Oh, god! she cried, looking up. ‘I hate 
him so bad I'd give anything to see 
him—dead! Look what he’s done!’ 

“She spoke in a kind of screaming 
whisper, and tore her waist open at the 
top. She was covered with a criss-cross 
of welts all over ‘her back, shoulders, 
and breast. It was a sight to make a 
man turn sick. Macklin swore out loud, 
and for a minute I wondered if it 
wouldn’t be right to finish the job I’d 
begun, right there. 
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“*That’s what he did to me,’ she 
whispered. ‘That’s what he’s been do- 
ing to me for eight months now! I 
hate him! Hate him! What did he 
marry me for?’ 

“She sat down suddenly on the little 
wardrobe trunk and dropped her face 
into her hands. 

“When he’s near me I hate him— 
just like I said,’ she moaned. ‘When 
he’s away I love him so I wouldn’t care 
if he killed me when he came back, if 
he’d only come.’ 

“She looked up at us with an odd 
little twisted smile. 

“*Sounds queer, don’t it?’ she said. 
‘If they came to me somewhere out 
there and told me, I’d scratch your eyes 
out, Jim Radburn, for what you did to 
him—if he wasn’t near me. But now, 
I love you for it, and there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for you.’ 

“She rocked herself forward and 
back upon the trunk, and Macklin and 
I stared at her helplessly. Finally he 
turned to me. 

“Well, I'll be——’ he began, and 
choked off short with a rattle of his 
throat. ‘Looks like you’ve got into a 
mess, Jim,’ he went on to me. ‘Better 
get out of this, and I'll send Doc 
Thornton over to fix him up. We’re 
pulling out in half an hour.’ 

“Then he walked away and left us 
together. Minnie looked up at me. 

“*T meant that, Jim,’ she said. ‘Not 
in the way some of them might mean, 
but you’ve been good to me, and I'll 
not forget it.’ 

“Thornton, the doctor with the show, 
came in then and I left. 

“The next afternoon I was in the 
menagerie tent after the show talking 
to Macklin when Rousseau came in. 
He was little the worse except for a 
strip of plaster, and he had gone 
through his act without effort. He paid 
no .attention to us, if he saw us, but 
walked right across to his cages. 

“Tt was queer to see those lions. 
When he went close to the bars and 
looked at them they crowded close up 
against the other side of the cage and 
snarled at him. They hated him, and 
showed it in every muscle. He laughed 
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at them and turned to speak to one of 
the helpers near by. As he did so he 
moved about so his side was to the 
cage. One of them—the one he called 
Nero—sneaked over and wiped him 
down one arm with his paw. If Rous- 
seau had been two inches nearer it 
would have ripped him from shoulder 
to wrist, but it only tore his sleeve out. 

“Rousseau turned quickly, and the 
lion sprang back against the bars on 
the other side so hard they sprung with 
the shock. The man said something to 
them; I couldn’t catch what it was, and 
then reached under the cage and pulled 
out the piece of iron pipe. Macklin 
swore under his breath. 

“<The fool’s going in there,’ he said. 
‘He'll be killed!’ 

“Neither of us moved; we just wait- 
ed to see what would happen. He went 
up to the cage door and tore it open, 
and as he did so the four lions fell back 
in the far corner in a heap like a group 


of frightened puppies. He slammed 
the door shut after him, and called 
something to them in Russian. If 


those bars had not been so strong they 


would have torn their way out. As it 
was they bent. He laughed at them 
again, and walked over until he was 


close to the big Nero. The beast lifted 
one paw in a half-hearted way, and 
Rousseau struck it down with his pipe. 
Then he grabbed the animal by the ear. 

“What a fool!’ groaned Macklin in 
my ear. 

“By this time every one in the place 
had stopped work and come. up, and 
Macklin turned to Hennessey, the head 
keeper. 

“ “Get the irons!’ he said in a hoarse 
whisper, and Hennessey sent four of 
his men for them quick. 

“Then the thing started. It fairly 
made me sick to see the way that brute 
used the poor beast. He jerked him 
into the centre of the cage, still hang- 
ing to the ear, and it sounded like some 
one beating a bass drum. He smashed 
the animal over the head and the back, 
and up and down the ribs ; pounded him 
over the legs, and back on the head 
again until I thought he’d kill him. 
“All the time there was a roaring 
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that was deafening. Finally Rousseau 
backed the lion into the bars, and when 
he rose upon his hind legs with his 
back to them he prodded him in the 
stomach. From that moment there 
was never any question in my mind 
about the fellow’s courage, for it takes 
that and some strength to handle a 
four-hundred-pound lion. When he 
had finished he cuffed the poor beast, 
walked to the door, threw it open, and 
stepped out. 

“Macklin turned to 
mouth open, and said: 

““How would you like to have him 
And then he stopped, and mut- 
tering something that sounded like an 
apology, left me. I knew what he was 
thinking; that it would be my turn 
next. However, it did not worry me, 
for like many circus folk, I traveled 
with a comfortable weight in my hip 
pocket, and I knew I could take care of 
myself if necessary. 

“T saw practically nothing of Minnie 
for a week, and then I noticed that she 
seemed to have struck up quite a friend- 
ship with Thornton, the doctor. This 
was strange, for the man was the most 
disreputable scarecrow I had ever seen 
masquerading as a physician. I learned 
that he had been an Edinburgh man 
with a splendid practice fifteen years 
before, but at the time I speak of he 
was a physical wreck. There 
never a question as to his ability, and 
[ had watched him do a trephining on 
a table beneath a gasoline flare. It 
was one of our men who had got a 
fractured skull from a pole. He got 
better, 

“T remember that one of the clowns 
was reading in a paper of an operation 
on a man’s brain and told the rest. It 
had been called the Delorme operation 
after the man who had performed it. 
Thornton, who had been listening, 
looked up and laughed. 

‘I invented that ten years ago,’ he 
said. ‘I was an orderly in Bellevue 
then. I showed Broughton how it 
should be done, and he performed it on 
a sailor.’ 

“He had an old newspaper clipping 
to prove it. 
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“Still, I could not understand what 
interest he could have for Minnie, and 


it puzzled me for a week. I had avoid- 
ed watching Rousseau’s act for some 
time, for it made me nervous. Per- 
haps 

He stopped and remained silent for 
a time, then threw his head up and 
looked at me. 

“Why should I conceal it? I know 
what I hoped deep down in my heart, 
though I was afraid to admit it to my- 
self. I hoped that some day the lions 
would—get him. It is a_ terrible 
thought, that, to wish for the death of 
a fellow creature, and I knew it, and 
kept away. 





“Then one day I overheard two of the 


men express the same thing, and | 
pose I felt more comfortable. That 
afternoon I watched Rousseau’s per- 
formance, and got a surprise. When 
the cage was rolled in Rousseau fol- 
lowed it, with Minnie. He went right 
up to the cage and stood on the steps 
a moment bowing. Then he went in- 
side and those lions wept over him. It 
was just as if they had been worry- 
ing all day to see him, and could hardly 
wait. They rubbed against him, purred, 
and licked his hands. I opened my 
eyes wide, but it was a fact. While I 
was thinking the remarkable change 
over, I heard a voice at my side. 

“Queer, that, eh?’ and I 
Macklin standing near me. 

“What is it?’ I asked him. 

‘Give it up,’ he answered laconical- 
ly. ‘It’s been like that for three days 
now. It began Thursday afternoon, 
and they’ve been so ever since.’ 

“For the first time I went in 
of Minnie later that afternoon. 
smiled.at me, but only said: 

“Tt is strange, isn’t it?’ 

“T looked her straight in the eyes 
and she flushed a little and laughed at 
me, 

“*How does he treat you?’ I asked 
her bluntly. 

‘‘*Spiendidly,’ she answered brightly. 
Even better than when we were first 
married.’ 

“*You mean he doesn’t—strike you?’ 
I went on. 
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“*He—loves me,’ she answered, 
showing her teeth, but there was a lit- 
tle tang in the smile that disturbed me. 

“*What caused it?’ I asked. 

“*He has just changed; that’s all,’ 
she replied, and I was going to ask 
her another thing when Thornton came 
in quickly. He did not see me, for I 
stood at one side of the small tent. He 
seemed excited. 

“lve got it,’ he exclaimed, and was 
trying to drag something from his 
pocket when she coughed quickly, and 
he glanced up and caught sight of me. 
He seemed startled for a moment; then 
leered at me with his bloodshot eyes. 

“*How are you, Radburn?’ he said. 
‘I didn’t see you.’ 

“*So I noticed,’ I answered shortly. 
‘Don’t mind me. I’m going.’ 

“Her friendship with the man, the 
inexplicable change in the demeanor of 
the cats, and a something that seemed 
to tell me there was trouble somewhere, 


bothered me. It wasn’t natural for 
beasts to act in that way. They don't 
change their ideas so suddenly, and 


men don’t as a rule go back to loving 
the woman they’ve tired of—and 
beaten. 

“Near the ticket wagon I met Rous- 
seau suddenly. He came around from 
the other side, and we almost ran into 
each other. Instinctively I put my 
hand to my pocket, but he laughed eas- 
ily and waved his hand. 

““No, no. It is not necessary, the 
gun,’ he said. ‘I am holding no grudge 
to you. Let us forget, eh?’ 

“T looked at him keenly, but he 
stood there smiling with his hand held 
out. 

“*That will be all right, Rousseau,’ 
I said. ‘I’ll take your word for it.’ 

“He laughed and came closer. 

“*T mean it,’ he said. ‘There shall be 
no further ill feelings. I deserve what 
you did for me.’ 

‘He looked as if he meant it, and I 
shook hands with him. We spoke a 
few words more and I left him. I was 
smoking, and I put my hand up to take 
my cigar when I smelt perfume. I 
never used it myself, and wondered 
where it came from. Then I noticed it 
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must be on my hand, and sniffed it 
again. It was a queer scent—like noth- 
ing I had ever known before. For a 
moment I wondered where I had got 
it, and remembered I had shaken hands 
with Rousseau, but it occurred to me 
that I had never noticed that he used 
the stuff before. It was so strange I 
would have recalled it. 

“Within an hour a pony that had 
always laid back his ears and kicked 
savagely at me when I passed him, 
pricked up his ears and muzzled at my 
hand, and when I drew away from him, 
he whinnied after me. I was leaving 
the cook tent after supper that evening 
when I saw Thornton coming toward 
me. He had been drinking, and as he 
came opposite me a thought occurred 
tome. I put out my hand and took him 
by the arm. Without really thinking of 
what I was doing, I turned him about. 

“*Thornton,’ I said, ‘how much did 
Rousseau give you for what you did 
for him?’ 

“He leaped as if some one had struck 
him, and stood there shaking all over. 
Rousseau?’ he exclaimed. ‘Why, 
nothing !’ 

“T took him by the collar of the coat 
and brought him close to me. 

““Tt won’t do, Thornton,’ I said. 
‘What was that stuff you gave him?’ 

“T had been thinking of the lions, and 
the way the pony treated me. Thorn- 
ton gave way quickly when he looked 
into my face. For a moment I thought 
he was going to fall, but to my aston- 
ishment he straightened himself, and 
something that must have been in him 
before his fall came back. 

“‘Tt is none of your business, Rad- 
burn,’ he said quietly. ‘It is purely a 
professional matter between Miss Le- 
ondo and myself. Kindly take your 
hand from my collar.’ 

“He surprised me so that I dropped 
my hand before I thought. I looked 
at him, but his temporary burst of spirit 
had evaporated, and he was again the 
cringing wreck. 

“*You and me were always good 
friends, Jim,’ he whined. ‘T didn’t know 
you’d found out about it. You won't 
tell, will you?’ 


“we 
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“*Tell me about it,’ I answered him. 

“Bit by bit the story came out. For 
years Thornton had kept an idea back 
in that sodden brain of his; the distaste 
one creature has for another, and he 
had worked it out into a simple ques- 
tion of personal odor. He told me he 
and his father had never gotten on well 
together, but when they were apart they 
had felt real affection for each other, 
though the moment they met they quar- 
reled. It was a result of one of these 
quarrels that had led to the trouble 
that finally drove him out of Edin- 
burgh. He had never ceased thinking 
it out. 

“A month or so before he had men- 
tioned the matter to Minnie in the way 
of personal history. The night of my 
encounter with Rousseau she had gone 
to him and had asked him pointblank 
if he really had faith in his idea, and 
whether or not it could be corrected— 
the antagonism—of course. The con- 
versation ended with Thornton giving 
her some sachet powder he had com- 
pounded himself from a flower he did 
not mention. She had been told to put 
it in the trunk in which Rousseau kept 
his ring costumes, and among her own 
garments. 

“And it worked,’ Thornton told me. 
‘When there’s antagonism of that sort 
it is purely a question of rudimentary 
sense of smell. You may think you 
are unable to detect it, but it reaches 
your subconsciousness, and conveys the 
impression.’ 

“T scoffed at him, but he protested 
with tears in his bleared eyes that it 
was a scientific fact. 

“Tt is true, Radburn; on my word 
as a gen—as a physician. Did you ever 
hear of anything like the way in which 
those cats turned right about? Isn’t 
Rousseau infatuated with the girl?” 

““Hold on!’ I told him. ‘If that is 
true, why does not ni f 
fect of it herself? 

‘*She does,’ he grinned. ‘But she 
knows the cause, and that when the 
odor wears off the effect goes with it— 
in ten or twelve hours. It is very vola- 
tile.’ 

“IT was just about to question him 














further, for I was uneasy in my mind, 
when there came a call for Thornton, 
and I let him go. 

“It was about nine that night, and 
having finished my turn, I was stand- 
ing smoking near the main entrance to 
the tent when I heard a scream. Be- 
fore I could think twice it was followed 
by a roar, and I recognized Nero’s 
voice. I had been long enough with 
circuses to recognize that note when I 
heard it. It meant a kill, and I jumped 
for the entrance. Before I had gone 
twenty feet there was an uproar of 
screams that were deafening, and I was 
caught in a maelstrom of people that 
swept me backward like a chip. 

“Women were screaming, and men 
were cursing and fighting. I thought 
at first that Nero had got loose and 
had attacked the crowd. With an ef- 
fort I broke out at one side of the crowd 
and doubled back under the flap of the 
tent. It was dark at the back of the 
seats and I did not know where I was 
going for a minute until I found myself 
on my hands and knees, and crawling. 
I believed Minnie had been caught, I 
think, though I had no very clear idea, 
save a blind instinct to get close to her. 

“As I stood up in the light, Hawkins, 
the elephant man, ran into me. 

“ ‘What is it?’ I yelled, catching him 
by the coat. In the light his face was 
deadly white. 

‘Rousseau!’ he gasped. 
"im down! My Gawd, it’s orful! 
us your gun!’ 

“T pushed him away from me and 
ran for the ring, pulling my revolver 
out as I went. It was awful. The 
crowd was simply mad, and struggling 
in the narrow entrance way, and there 
were the most fearful sounds from the 
lion cage. Some one caught me as I 
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ran. It was Macklin. 

““No good!’ he screamed. ‘He’s 
gone! Torn into ribbons! They got 
him down and——’ 

“He shuddered convulsively, and 


collapsed upon the sawdust. I watched 
him roll over twice, and went on. There 
was a cursing group of keepers about 
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the cage, and they were jabbing vi- 


ciously with the irons. To one side 
stood Minnie with a face like death, 
clad in her blue tights. Her eyes were 
wide open, but her lips smiled. She 
turned to me, and if I live to be a 
thousand a 

The old man stopped with trembling 
finger outstretched, and he was swal- 
lowing hard. The blood had mounted 
to his face. Then he went on with an 
effort. 

“*Fe’ll never beat me again, Jim,’ 
she croaked, as I reached her. ‘As long 
as I live he’ll never lay another hand 
on me! Never!’ Her voice rose to an 
hysterical shriek. 

““Hush, for God’s sake!’ I begged 
her, and then Thornton came sham- 
bling up. His eyes were starting with 
horror, and he gabbled at her meaning- 
lessly. 

“*You didn’t—forget—to put—that 
—on—his——’ he began chokingly, 
and she looked him in the eyes. 

““No,’ she said. ‘I didn’t—forget.’ 
And fell over in a dead faint. Then I 
picked her up in my arms and——’” 

His voice faded out, and he sat si- 
lently with his hand before his eyes. I 
waited some time for him to go on, and 
finally touched him on the arm. He 
turned to me quickly, and I could see 
moisture in his eyes. The moon had 
come up, large and yellow over the tree- 
tops, and the breeze just faintly rustled 
the leaves of the vine at our backs. He 
held out his hand to me. 

“Do you judge her?” he asked 
hoarsely. “Has any man the right to 
condemn her ?” 

“God forbid!” I answered him slow- 
ly. “Did she die?” I asked gently after 
a time. 

He did not answer me directly, but 
arose and opened the little door. 

“Come out, dear,” he said softly. “He 
is going now. He understands.” 





When I looked back from the corner 
I could see them in the dim light stand- 
ing together on the step. 
arm about her. 


He had his 
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OU have been tried 
and found wanting,” 
the nurse said, when 
she sent me away yes- 
terday. I knew that; 
but I thought I had 
| tried very hard and 
done my best. 











I did not argue with her  be- 
cause she would never see things 
my way. She is very clever, and 
perhaps she is very good. I am 


not at all clever, and, of course I am 
not as good as I ought to be. Perhaps 
I am not good at all, and sometimes I 
think that I should have tried harder. 
That is what worries and worries. I 
keep turning it over in my mind; and 
I feel weak and poorly, and my brain 
is in a muddle, and I can’t feel sure 
about it. If mothe were alive I 
should tell her, and she would under- 
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stand. She always did. I understood 
myself better after 1 had told her 
things; and I think perhaps I shall 


know if I have been a wicked girl, if 
I write down what I want to tell 
mother. 

Mother knew me, of course; but I 
am not sure that I know myself. So I 
shall put down first what I am, and try 
to be very honest. 

I was eighteen when I became en- 
gaged to Major Gray, and eighteen is 
not very old. I looked like an absurd 
child who had put her hair up in play; 
and I look rather like that now, though 
I am nineteen. I did not feel very 
I used to keep chocolates 


prown up. 





in my pocket, and talk to the dog and 
the kitten, and I was still afraid of my 
old schoolmistresses; not really afraid, 
but awed, like I used to feel when I 
went to school. I was fond of finery, 
and was a little vain, because people 
said that I was pretty. I was not thor- 
oughly vain, because I was not satis- 
fied with my nose; but I thought my 
eyes were good and my complexion, 
and if there was a little freckle I fidg- 
eted about it. I was fond of boys, but 
I pretended that I wasn’t. I fancied 
that I sang and played nicely, but I 
didn’t let people know what I fancied. 
I always wanted to be taken notice of, 
and if I wasn’t I sulked to myself. My 
temper was not bad, but it ought to 
have been better. 

I was rather stupid, but when I did 
not understand things I smiled and 
nodded, as if I did, so people did not 
always find me out. I thought a great 
deal too much of my own pleasure, but 
T was not selfish or unkind, if I knew 
it. I always told the truth, because 
mother taught me to. I wanted moth- 
er’s help; wanted it very much. f was 
not nearly clever enough to settle things 
for myself, but I had to, because Great- 
aunt Mary was very old. I lived with 
her after father and mother died; and 
we lived alone, unless you counted the 
servants. 

Major Gray seemed to settle every- 
thine for me, and I was glad to have 
some one to do it. He said that I loved 
him, and I believed it. He was a splen- 
did man; and he is. The nurse thinks 

















that I did not appreciate him, but I 


did; and I do. When I said that he 
settled things for me, I did not mean 
that he settled them his own way, but 
the way that he thought I should like. 
He was very unselfish, and very, very 
kind. No words are too good for him. 
I do mean that. 

When I was engaged to him I did not 
flirt, but I liked people to like me; and 
Teddie Armstrong was such a dear boy, 
and so handsome and big and strong. 
He wasn’t serious like Major Gray, 
and we had always been friends, and I 
never thought of not being. I don't 
want to make excuses for myself, only 
to be fair. It was such hard work be- 
ing grown up; and Teddie would play 
silly games and do silly things, and I 
liked doing them. I was not really a 
woman, only pretended to be. 

One afternoon Teddie and I were 
doing ridiculous things, and we began 
playing “hot hands.” You put your 
hands together, and the one underneath 
tries to slap the other; and I cheated 
and held one of his; and then he held 
both of mine, to punish me. When he 
had held them for a few seconds, he 
caught his breath and looked at me; 
ind I seemed to grow up, just in that 
moment, and began to tremble. 

“Oh, Mab!” he said, and his voice 
was funny and hoarse. 

“Oh, Teddie!” I cried. 
die!” 

“Didn’t you know ?” he asked. 

“No,” I said. “I didn’t know!” 

“And now you do,” he told me. 

“Yes.” I said. “Now I know.” My 
voice was funny, too. 

I knew that I loved Teddie as much 
is it was possible to love any one, and 
that I could give my life for him, 
though I am a coward; but, of course, 
any ordinary girl would, if she loved 
a man. Mother wouldn’t have been 
surprised at that 

“And now you do?” he said again; 
only this time he put it like a question. 

“And now I do,” I said. “I cannot 
marry Major Gray.” 

[ suppose that was wrong, because I 
had promised and he was very fond of 
me; but what is the use of saying that 


“Oh, Ted- 
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you ought to do things, if you can’t? I 
could give up Teddie, if it was right; 
but I couldn’t help loving him, if it 
was ever so wrong; and whether I gave 
him up or didn’t, and even if I hadn't 
loved him, I could not marry a man 
when I knew that I did not love him. 
I don’t think that was either “right” or 
“wrong.” It was just impossible. I 
am like that. The nurse does not un- 
derstand me. Mother did. I thought 
that Major Gray would. I want to put 
down again that he is a very, very good 
man. Anyhow I felt sure that I ought 
to tell him. 

Teddie didn’t feel so sure about it. 
He said that he wasn’t bound to Major 
Gray, and was at liberty to win me if 
he could; but J was engaged to him. 
I told him that I should tell Major 
Gray the truth and ask him to release 
me. I think I was right. Of course 
you always think it right to do what 
you want to do; but even nurse never 
said that it would have been wrong. 
And, if she saw anything wrong in me, 
she always told me. She would say it 
was wrong, if sheeknew that Teddie 
and I kissed each other. I think that 
wasn't “right” or “wrong” either, but 
unavoidable. It was only once. 

I went to meet Major Gray as I had 
promised. I felt much braver than | 
should have though about telling him. 
Love makes even a silly girl brave. 

He did not come. When I went 
home to Aunt Mary’s I heard that he 
had met with a bad accident hunting. 
They said that he would be a cripple 
for life. That made me like him more; 
and, if I had not loved Teddie, perhaps 
it would have made me love him. But 
I did love Teddie. Nothing can ever 
alter that. 

Teddie came to see me directly aft- 
erward. He held me in his arms, and 
his eyes were wet. I had never known 
him cry, not even when he was a tiny 
little boy and got hurt ever so badly. 

“God help you, Mab!” he said. “My 
little Queen Mab! You can’t give him 
up now. He’s such—such a splendid 
chap. I’ve only come to say good-by.” 
went ; 


He kissed me, and then he 
and then I fainted. 
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Now I am going to put down the 
worst thing. I am ashamed of it, and 
I think even mother would be ashamed 
of me. I knew that I ought to be faith- 
ful to Major Gray now; but I couldn’t 
have been, and I shouldn’t have been, 
if Teddie had not said that I must be. 

He went right away from the town 
the next day. I fainted several times, 
and my head always ached, and Aunt 
Mary had the doctor to me for three 
days. Then I was able to go out again. 
I looked like a ghost, and when my 
hair was down, it seemed as if I[ 
couldn’t be more than sixteen, People 
were very kind to me. They thought 
that I was broken-hearted about Major 
Gray. Aunt Mary thought so, and she 
was angry that they did not send for 
me to go and see him, and went to 
speak to his mother about it, though 
she never goes out, except once a year 
to the cemetery, where uncle is buried. 
She is eighty-two, and she thinks more 
about things that used to be than things 
that happen now. She tried to com- 
fort me, but, of course, she did not 
understand, and I did not tell her be- 
cause she is too old to be worried. 

It was the nurse who would not let 
me go. She ruled the doctors and 
every one, aunt said. She was the as- 
sistant matron at a big hospital, and 
wrote books on nursing, and was con- 
sidered very clever. She was too im- 
portant to go out nursing, but she came 
to nurse Major Gray because he was 
an old friend. She was very big and 
stern-looking and handsome. Her voice 
was nice, and it sounded like music 
when she spoke to Major Gray; but 
she did not say nice things to me. I 
did not like her when I saw her. 

That was a fortnight afterward. 
Major Gray’s leg and arm were better, 
and they said that he would not be a 
cripple, after all; but the cut in his 
head made him delirious, and they 
could not quiet him. He kept crying 
out for “Baby Mab”—that was what 
he called me, and I shall never let any 
one else call me that, not even Teddie. 
The nurse said there was a chance that 
I might quiet him; and if I didn’t he 
would die. So they sent for me. 





I went into her room first, and she 
looked at me for a long time, with her 
mouth set in a straight line. Her eyes 
seemed to pierce through me, and see 
right into my mind. 

“You are the anchor that holds him 
to life,” she said at last. “I fear a 
very frail one. Do you love him, child?” 

I did not answer; and she stared at 
me again; and I could see that she was 
very angry. 

“You love some one else,” she told 
me. 

“¥es, £ said, 

“And you are engaged to him; and 
he is struggling for life; and calling 
for you!” She looked at me again; and 
I told her about Teddie, and how it 
happened, and how I was going to tell 
Major Gray the afternoon when his 
accident happened. { 

“He will die if he finds out that 
you do not care for him,” she warned 
me. “Do you think you can make 
him believe that you do?” 

“T do not know,” I said. 

“Are you going to try?” 

“Yes,” I told her. 

“Ts that just a word? Or do you 
really mean it?” 

“I mean it,” I said. 

“And afterward? Do you mean to 
marry him?” 

“It I can,” I said. “Oh, yes! If I 
can!” 

“If you can!” She looked at me 
as if I was some crawling thing. “I 
presume you have some idea of honor.” 

“Teddie says that I ought to,” I told 
her. “He is my idea of honor.” 

“Perhaps you prefer to let him die?” 
she suggested. “Then you can be happy 
with—your idea of honor!” 

I drew myself up and walked past 
her into the sick room. I sat down 
beside the poor, poor fellow and held 
his hand and talked softly to him and 
said nice things, and asked him if he 
did not know “Baby Mab.” Twice I 
kissed his forehead. I did like him as 
I should have liked a brother, if I had 
had one. I wish I had. When he 
knew me and wanted to kiss me I 
let him; and once I kissed him. I 
couldn’t have done it, if I hadn’t said 

















to myself that I was Teddie’s soldier, 
doing what Teddie thought was right. 
I think that is what weak women like 
me are made for; to be some one’s 
soldier. They can be brave then. 

I thought I was, but the nurse didn’t. 
She was always telling me that he 
would find out that I did not care for 
him as soon as his mind was clearer. 
“It’s no use thinking that you can go 
on pretending for years,” she said. 
“You must really love him. You must 
make yourself love him.” 

“) Ooi, 1 said, 

“You don’t try,” she told me. 

“No,” I said. 

“And you won't?” 

“And I won't,” I answered. “I love 
Teddie, and no one else; just as you 
love him.” 

I looked at her, but she did not flush 
or flinch, 

“Not like that, I think,” she answered 
very quietly. 

“No,” I said, “not like that. 
want me to marry him!” 

“Because he wants you,’ she said, 
‘“baby-face !” 

Any one could tell from the way she 
spoke that she hated me. I did not 
hate her. It was not my fault. I 
cannot hate people. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “I am childish; but 
not about Teddie.. If he wanted some 
one else I should want her to marry 


You 


him; but perhaps she couldn’t. That 
is how I feel.” 
“Feel!” she cried. “You! Would 


you like to know how some people feel ? 
[f I could tear my heart in little pieces 
and give them one by one for him I 
would do it.” 


“Or mine?” I asked: and_ she 
laughed. It was a laugh that sounded 
very cruel. 

“Your heart will soon mend,” she 
said. “I don’t reckon you!” 


“T don’t reckon you,” I told her, “and 
I try not to reckon myself. I try to 
reckon Major Gray, and I ought to, 
but—— It is Teddie that I reckon, 
really. He thinks that I am bound to 
marry Major Gray. So I shall—if I 
can. I don’t know if I can.” 


°Q 
o 


FOUND WANTING 
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“You have no honor,” she declared. 

“IT have,’ I said, “but I have more 
love. You don’t understand.” 

“Thank Heaven!” she answered. 

We sat without speaking for a long 
time. She buried her face in her hands 
and rocked to and fro. I was sorry 
for her. I should have tried to com- 
fort her, if I had dared. Sometimes I 
think she would have been kinder to 
me, if I had gone and put my arms 
round her; but I was so afraid of her. 
Presently he called out: “Mab! Baby 
Mab!” I went in and sat beside him, 
and put my arm under his head. I did 
try. Mother would think I did. 

He became quite sensible after a 
week, and then it was worse, because 
he was so fond of me. I kept on 
trying for a whole week more; and 
sometimes when I went to bed I prayed 
that I might die in the night. That 
was wicked, of course. I know that I 
am not good. 

One day when he was well enough 
to be propped up with pillows he was 
very quiet. He kept looking at me; 
and at last he slipped his arm through 
mine. 

“Baby Mab,” he said, “you ‘gang 
like a ghaist,’ and you ‘hae nae care to 
spin.” Am I Auld Robin Gray, dear?” 

I tried to say ‘‘no.” J did try. But 
the word would not come. I watched 
his pale face turn paler; and I felt too 
bad to cry, till he took my hands. Then 
I cried quietly. 

“Poor little girl!’ he said. “Poor 
little Mab! What a brave little soul 
you have been.” 

I knew that my bravery was only 
Teddie’s; but I did not say so, because 
it would hurt him. He drew my hands 


against his face, and I did not mind 
his doing it. I knew that he would 
be good to me. 

“Dear,” he said, “I think you can 
trust me.” 

“T can trust you,” I said. “I will 
tell you; and then I will do what you 
tell me. You are not Auld Robin 
Gray. You are—my dear big brother! 


In that way I love you; and I shall 
love you always. It is Teddie Arm- 
strong. We were always friends, when 
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we were ever so little. I did not un- 
derstand till the afternoon when 
were hurt. It was before we knew 
that. Afterward he said that I was 
bound to you. I am, dear.” 

“Then, if you are bound to me,” he 
said, and he tried to smile, “I can dis- 
pose of you. I will give you away, like 
a nice big brother. I hope you will 
be happy with him, dear little Baby 
Mab. He is a good fellow. Go and 
be happy, dear. I shall expect to see 
some roses in that poor little pale face 
by the time I get out. I shall be brave 
enough to meet you then. God 
you, Mab, Baby Mab! You have been 
very loyal and kind.” 

It hurt me so much when he praised 
me that it could not make the hurt any 
worse when the nurse blamed me, 

I sat still for nearly a minute. 
he kissed my hands. 

“Good-by for a few days, dear,” he 
said. “It is best. Good-by.” 

“T_T am not clever, dear,” I said. 
“I cannot say things. I——” I put 
both arms round him and kissed him. 
“That is what I mean,” I said; and then 
I went. 

The nurse knew as soon as she saw 
me. She gritted her teeth, and pointed 


you 


1 . 
bless 


Then 
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to the door, and moved aside as if she 
feared that I might touch her. 

“T have tried,’ I pleaded. 
have tried!” 

“You have been tried,” she said, ‘‘and 
found wanting. Go!” 

When I got home I wrote to Ted- 
die. The letter was all smudges. | 
eculd not think what to say except this. 


te 


Teppize, Dear: I did try, but he found 
out. He has released me. Don’t be cross or 
I shall die. Mas. 


He telegraphed this morning that he 
is coming “to claim his own.” I am 
his, of course; and I want him to claim 
me. I wonder if he would if he knew 
just what I am. 

The nurse thinks that I have no idea 
of honor; but I could not be dishonor- 
able to Teddie. He shall know what I 
am. He shall read every word that 
I have written here; the part about my 
silliness, and conceit, and vanity ; every- 
thing! Then he shall judge if I am 
good enough to marry him, 

Teddie, dear, I know that I have 
been tried and found wanting. I am 
afraid that other people will find me 
wanting very often. I am not clever, 
and Iam not good. But I should never 
fail you! Will you believe that, dear? 


ON THE MOUNTAIN 


I HE top o’ the world and an empty morning, 
Mist sweeping in from the dim Outside, 


The 


1 


loor of day just a little bit open— 


The wind’s great laugh as he flings it wide! 


O wind, here’s one who would travel with you 
lo the far bourne you alone may know— 


TI 


-e would I seek 


To 


ei what some one is hiding, 
There would I find where my longings go! 


ome deep calm would I drift and nestle 


Close to the heart of the Great Surprise. 
O strong wind, do you laugh to see us? 


We 





are so little and oh, so wise! 
ISABEL EcCCLESTONE MACKAY. 

















(IE clerk at the Liv- 
erpool telegraph of- 
was only human, 
and peered with some 
interest at the sender 
of the following un- 
usual message: 


nce 
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To Jonas Burton, Seventy-two Store Street, 
Chicago, U. S. America. 

Please cable our solicitor Bridges that 
you are dead, leaving eighty thousand 
pounds to mother. ‘Give lawyer’s address 
and ask eldest daughter to come out and 
settle things. Will make it worth your 


, while. > & 





There was nothing arresting about 
the girl’s exterior. 

She was not pretty, 
plain; she was not short 
tall. She was dressed 
wore one of the hats fashionable at 
the moment, of “cloche” or pudding- 
basin shape, which concealed her hair 
and the upper part of her face. 

She was apparently young, and her 

ice and accent proclaimed her an 


she was not 
she was not 


in black, and 
f 


yoice 

English lady. 
ame and address of the sender,” 

t] clerk 


oT 


suggested. 
ot necessary,” returned the lady. 

She left the office, which was in a 
busy thoroughfare, near the docks, and 
entering a stationer’s shop she gave 
an order for ladies’ visiting cards 

a Irs. 7 revor Cave ndish, ey e 


Hall, 





Penmore, Lancashire: Miss Trevor 
Cavendish: Miss Lilian Trevor Cav- 
endish;: and Mrs. Jonas Burton: black 
edges to all, and the last with a deep 
blac] edge.” 

\fter paying a small sum on ac- 
count, as she gave no address, the 











young lady left the shop and paused 
outside in the street to reflect. 

It was a chilly afternoon in Octo- 
ber. A wet fog hung on the air, and 
wayfarers hurried toward their destina- 
tions in dread of coming rain. But the 
young lady in black was so absorbed 
in her meditations that she hardly noted 
the weather. 

She had a pair of singularly bright 
gray eyes, the effect of which was im- 
paired by the fairness of her long eye- 
lashes. Any one seeing her stand, lost 
in thought in the muddy street, might 
have supposed from her youth that her 
mind was occupied with thoughts of a 
possible “him.” 

She was indeed thinking of a man; 
but his personality was unknown to 
her. 

“T can’t get through this business 
single-handed,” she was considering, ‘I 
must have a man to help. A good all- 
round man as chauffeur, office boy, 
trustee—everything. He will want to 
get more than his share, and he will 
have to be dropped sooner or later. 


But for a time he must be trusted 

more or less. He can’t have any prin 
ciples, and vet I don’t want a criminal. 
Crime is silly; it means being foun:! 
out. I want a sort of civilized Friday, 


who would work for my interests and 
not ask questions. Up to now, luck 
has been on my side; I must trust to it 
to produce the man I require.” 

As she spoke, she half-unconsciously 
turned a ring she wore upon the little 
finger of her left hand. It was a ring 


she had picked up in the street on her 
twenty-first birthday 
that date, 


and worn from 
a gold circlet in which was 
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set a yellow stone engraved with a 
scarabzeus. 

Sylvia Sligh, as this young lady was 
christened, although she questioned a 
good many things, never doubted the 
lucky powers of this amulet. 

At the moment when she turned it 
on her finger, a man, shabbily dressed, 
and staggering in his walk, dashed out 
of the door of a public house and can- 
noned roughly against her. At first 
Sylvia imagined that his motive was 
robbery. The street was dark and de- 
serted, the rain was beginning to fall, 
and the lamps were not yet lit. Syl- 
via’s fingers flew to the pocket of her 
jacket, in which reposed a policeman’s 
whistle and a revolver. Then the look 
in the man’s face arrested her atten- 
tion and made her withdraw her hand. 

Brought up sharply by the impact 
with her light, wiry frame, the man 
stood for a few seconds swaying on his 
feet and staring stupidly before him. 

The light from a gas lamp over the 
public house fell full upon his face. 
Sylvia Sligh, who already at four and 
twenty was beginning to study closely 
the physiognomies of her fellow crea- 
tures, read in his as clearly as though 
it were a printed book his destiny. 

The man was half drunk, half 
starved, and wholly desperate. His 
face, which was disfigured by a rough 
growth of beard, would have been, she 
judged, good-looking under happier cir- 
cumstances, if weak of purpose. The 
shortness of his hair, for the man was 
hatless, pointed to a recent sojourn as 
a guest of his majesty; jailbird, fail- 
ure, was written all over him; yet Syl- 
via Sligh felt this was the tool she 
needed. 

“Can I do anything for you?” she 
asked, laying her gloved fingers lightly 
on his dirty sleeve. 

He answered with an oath, and flung 
off her touch. Then, pushing past her, 
he walked with rapid if uncertain steps 
in the direction of the river. 

She deliberately followed him 
through the unsavory neighborhood 
into which he plunged in a short cut 
to the landing stage. Liverpool was 


well known to her, and for that reason 
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she had brought her family to a hotel 
in the town when her father’s ruin and 
suicide made it necessary for the Slighs 
to leave Streatham. Mrs. Sligh’s par- 
ents, the Burtons, had lived near Liver- 
pool; they had been dead for some 
years; but Sylvia deemed it better to 
move to a town familiar to her. She 
therefore knew in which direction her 
chase of the hatless man was taking 
her, and was no whit surprised when 
she and he both stood upon the wooden 
planks, slippery with the fast-falling 
rain, sloping down to the water. 

A policeman strode past, clapping his 
arms together. As soon as his heavy 
footsteps became inaudible, the hatless 
man, who had been leaning over the 
chain gazing down into the water, tore 
off his coat and flung it below; then, 
seizing the chain with his hand, he was 
about to follow the coat when he felt 
himself clutched and dragged into se- 
curity by the strong arms of a woman. 

lor an instant the unexpectedness of 
his rescue stunned him. Then he broke 
into a volley of curses and struck out 
violently. The cold touch of the muz- 
zle of a revolver against his brow 
stopped his words and his struggles. 

“Be quiet, you ungrateful idiot!” 

The words were harsh, but the voice 
was sympathetic and refined. 

“Do you think I care if you shoot 
me?” the man inquired, staring up at 
her stupidly. “Why, I was going to 
drown myself. And I will, too, damn 
eT” 

He tried to wrench himself free, but 
found that he was being helped to his 
feet in a determined fashion. 

“Stand up like a man and leave off 
that disgusting swearing!” said the 
lady. “I know it is hard to have ‘jail- 
bird’ thrown at you, and not to be able 
to get work—especially if one has oth- 
ers dependent upon one.” 

This was a chance shot. But Sylvia 
guessed from his weak mouth that this 


man would have “incumbrances.” 
“How do you know?” he cut in 
hoarsely. “And who are you? And 


what business is it of yours?” 
“I am a fellow creature,” she an- 
swered, taking his arm and making him 
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move away from the water. “And I 
have been worried for money myself. 
So that I understand the temptations.” 

The effect of the brandy the man 
had taken to nerve him for self-de- 
struction was beginning to pass away. 

“What did I do?” he broke out. 
“Borrow a little petty cash once and 
again from the drawer after backing 
a wrong ‘un. And they were mean 
enough to mark it! And I, with my 
wife dead not six months, and two 
children to keep! The fellow who em- 
ployed me and who got me nabbed is 
one of the biggest thieves in London. 
There’s no justice in this world. I 
want to get out of it. Why can’t you 
let me?” 

“You haven't any right to, with two 
children to keep. Pull yourself togeth- 
er and trust to me. I will find work 
for you.” 

“Are you one of the psalm-singing 
missionary lot?” he asked, staring at 
her with dull suspicion. 

“No. I am a worker like yourself, 
and have to keep my family. You are 
a London man, I can tell from your 
voice. Did this accident happen in 
London ?” 


“Ves.” 
“Can you drive a motor car?” 
“Yes. No job I’m so keen on.” 


“If [ give you sufficient pay to keep 
you and your children properly, will 
you enter my service and do just what 
I tell you without asking questions ?” 

The man hesitated a moment. But 
something in the clear steadfastness of 
her gray eyes compelled him to agree. 

“It’s a queer start,” he said. “But 
you seem to mean well by me, and I 
will!” 

“That’s a bargain!” said Sylvia Sligh, 
giving him a firm little hand to shake. 
“What is vour name?” 

“Alfred Somers.” 

“Mine,” she said, “is Trevor Caven- 
dish. You will call me Miss Caven- 
dish. Now, Alfred, the first thing to 
do is to get you a hat and coat and 
some food and a respectable lodging. 
You will begin your duties to-morrow 
morning.” ; 

Two hours later, warmed, fed, 
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clothed, comforted, and encouraged, AlI- 
fred Somers parted from his new em- 
ployer at the door of his lodgings. 

“God bless you for coming to save 
me, Miss Cavendish!” he said. “There 
isn’t much I wouldn’t do for you!” 

“That is just the frame of mind I 
wanted him to be in,” Sylvia Sligh re- 
flected as she sprang into a cab and 
drove to the hotel where her mother 
and sister were staying, arriving half 
an hour late for dinner. 


Two days after the meeting between 
Sylvia Sligh and Alfred Somers, Lilian 
Sligh, a pretty, delicate-looking, fair 
girl of seventeen, rushed into her elder 
sister’s room, brandishing a cablegram. 

“Sylvia, darling!” she cried. “Such 
great news! We seem to have one 
slice of luck upon another! Uncle Jo- 
nas is dead e 

“Is that what you call good news?” 
inquired Sylvia, with gentle reproach. 

“Of course not! I am so sorry! But 
we haven’t seen Uncle Jonas for four 
years, and it appears he has made a 
fortune and died and left it all to 
mother! The lawyer avants you to go 
out to Chicago to see about it.” 

Sylvia took the cablegram and re- 
garded it thoughtfully. 

“Mr. Bridges sends it on, I see,” she 
remarked. “So he evidently thinks 
there’s something in it.” 

“Of course, there’s something in it. 
Won't it be splendid to be well off 
again, and able to pay for things 
without cheating father’s creditors? I 
suppose we shall soon call ourselves by 
our proper name, Sligh, again? I feel 
like an impostor, when people call me 
Trevor Cavendish.” 

“That is silly of you, dear. After 
such a thing as happened to us a new 
name fad to be taken. I have even 
entered the boys at St. Paul’s Prepara- 
tory School and at the master’s house 
where they live as Trevor Cavendish. 
It would not be fair on them to use the 
old name. The boys would make them 
feel it; schoolboys can be brutes to 
each other. Dick and Eddie don’t mind 
changing their names, so why should 
you? As to father’s creditors, they 
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have seized our furniture at Streat- 
ham e 

“But you sent the best things away 
in the night, didn’t you?” asked Lilian. 

Sylvia began to wish that her sister 
were less observant. But she smoothed 
the girl’s hair in a motherly fashion, 
and advised her to trust to her and not 
question her arrangements, and the sis- 
ters went to congratulate their mother. 

Mrs. Sligh, a handsome, massive 
woman of feeble health and character, 
was radiant, but tearful. 

“T never should have thought my 
brother Jonas had it in him to make 
a fortune,” she said. ‘He was such a 
rolling stone; but you, Sylvia, always 
took his part.” 

“He had a fine sense of humor,” Syl- 
via observed. “I see that Mr. Bridges 
suggests in his letter that I should run 
up to London to consult with him. I 
think he should come here; it will look 
better. And you can mention, mother, 
to your new acquaintances, the Wil- 
mots, that Mr. Bridges is our family 
lawyer, and that he is coming to see 
you about this splendid legacy.” 

“May I tell tlreem?” asked Mrs. Sligh. 
“T have been half afraid of talking to 
them lest I should let something slip 
I ought not to.” 

“It’s only bad news one need keep 
quiet about,” her daughter said. “Luck- 
ily, you can show the cablegram, as it 
calls you Jonas Burton’s only sister Eliz- 
abeth, and does not mention the name 
of Sligh. Wills often take a year to 
settle, and this one means a journey to 
America. Mr. Bridges will have to raise 
some money on your expectations. 
Meantime, there is your Aunt Hannah 
Burton. Doesn’t she live not far from 
here, and isn’t she rich?” 

“It’s an hour’s journey by rail,” her 
mother replied. “Aunt Hannah is very 
close-fisted, and has never been known 
to help anybody——” 

“You and I will go and see her and 
show her the cablegram, and offer her 
ten per cent. on five hundred pounds 
for a year,” Sylvia returned promptly. 

The news of the good fortune which 
had befallen the Trevor Cavendishes 
spread quickly over the Princess’ Ho- 
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tel. They were such gentle-mannered, 
well-bred women, and so courteous to 
strangers, in spite of their reserve, that 
much interest was taken in them. Dur- 
ing the fortnight they had spent in 
the hotel their bills had not been paid, 
as the elder Miss Trevor Cavendish 
was waiting for a check from the agent 
for her property in the south of Eng- 
land. 

So at least she had told the manager, 
who was duly glad when he heard of 
the lucky cablegram. 

The visit of Mr. Bridges increased 
the manager’s confidence. Mr. Bridges 
looked as solidly respectable a man of 
the law as the Trevor Cavendishes 
looked irreproachable English ladies. 

Mrs. Wilmot, a jolly, bustling hotel 
acquaintance, was introduced by Syl- 
via to Mr. Bridges, and confided to 
him her liking for “those delightful 
Trevor Cavendishes,” and her joy over 
their good news. 

Mr. Bridges, who approved of the 
temporary change of name after Mr. 
Sligh’s distressing suicide, agreed with 
Mrs. Wilmot that they were “very nice 
people, who deserved any sort of good 
fortune.” But he was not oversan- 
guine when alone with his clients. 

“Chicago is a long way off,” he re- 
marked. ‘Details must be given by 
letter from this American lawyer before 
any steps can be taken. Had you any 
idea that your brother was a person of 
means ?” 

“None at all,” Mrs. Sligh replied. 
“Jonas was always risking the very 
little money he had in what my hus- 
band used to call wild-cat schemes. He 
borrowed money of us again and again. 
He always swore he would pay us 
back———”’ 

“And he has, you see,” put in Sylvia. 
“T myself always believed in Uncle Jo- 
nas.” 

This testimony from the most intel- 
ligent member of the family was not 
without weight upon Mr. Bridges. But 
he explained the difficulty of procuring 
an advance of money on such ill-de- 
fined expectations. 

“We must write for details,” 
clared. 


he de- 
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Other people were more easily sat- 
isfied. 

Mrs. Wilmot, to whom Sylvia talked 
confidentially that evening, commended 
her for her “pluck” when she an- 
nounced her intention of going out to 
Chicago. Mrs. Wilmot had four sons, 
and in their interest she was always 
nice and motherly to ladylike girls with 
suitable “portions.” 

“Tf I can help you over the first ex- 
penses, my dear,” she said expansively 
to Sylvia, “you just let me know. Law- 
yers are always so slow in paying out 
money after deaths.” 

Sylvia protested that she could not 
“for worlds” take advantage of her 
kindness. But she ended by borrow- 
ing a hundred pounds “‘at ten per cent. 
interest for a year,” in order to pay her 
expenses to Chicago and back. 

Aunt Hannah proved a trump card. 
She was nearly eighty, a harsh-fea- 
tured old maid, living in a dilapidated 
terrace house in a dull Lancastrian 
town; but her old eyes grew brighter 
at sight of the cablegram, and at the 
sound of the magic words, “ten per 
cent.” 

Sylvia played her part deftly, im- 
pressing her great-aunt by her mod- 
esty and good sense; as a result of her 
efforts she and her mother returned to 
Liverpool with five hundred pounds of 
Aunt Hannah’s savings to help in finan- 
cing the family until Uncle Jonas’ 
money became theirs to spend. 

The next morning a smart motor car 
drew up before the Princess’ Hotel. 

The chauffeur was a good-looking, 
clean-shaven young man, with very 
closely-cut black hair, shifty blue eyes, 
and a weak mouth. 

Sylvia Sligh, who was on the look- 
out, exchanged a few words with him, 
and then sought out her mother and 
sister, 

“Aunt Hannah has sent an invita- 
tion for us all three to spend a night 
or two at her house,” she explained. 
“We can’t refuse after she has lent us 
that money. She has borrowed the 
motor car of a friend for us. There’s 
plenty of room for luggage, so take 
your best things, Lilian, and your little 
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silver odds and ends. Aunt Hannah is 
mean; but she likes other people to 
splash money about. I'll tell the man- 
ager we are going to a relative for 
the night.” 

Once outside Liverpool, Alfred Som- 
ers, as the chauffeur was called, fol- 
lowed a route that puzzled even the 
unobservant Mrs. Sligh. 

They had left the Princess’ Hotel at 
ten o'clock, and it was not until after 
one that, after traversing many miles 
of scattered villages and open country, 
the car drew up before the gates of a 
substantially built residence of white 
stone, set in a well-wooded inclosure. 

A porter’s lodge by the entrance con- 
tained a garage. Alfred Somers sprang 
down, flung open the g.tes, and drove 
up to the house. 

“Mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Sligh in 
dismay. “This isn't Aunt Hannah’s. 
Where in the world has the man taken 
us?” 

Sylvia laughed as she descended from 
the car. 

“Don’t worry, mater, dear,” she said. 
“This is your new home, The Hall, 
Penmore, Lancashire. I have taken it 
furnished for a term of years, so that 
I shall know you are thoroughly com- 
fortable while I am in America.” 

“But your Aunt Hannah!” gasped 
Mrs. Sligh. “And the car, and the 
chauffeur !” 

“Aunt Hannah knows nothing about 
it, and the car and the chauffeur are 
mine. Somers will live in the lodge 
when I don’t want him in Liverpool.” 
But the people in the hotel——” 
began Lilian. 

“Of course I shall send and pay the 
bill,’ Sylvia declared. “We haven't 
left much, and I don’t want to have 
things sent on. The fact is it had 
slipped out that we were poor papa’s 
daughters, and we should have had a 
most unpleasant time. So I knew it was 
best to make a fresh start.” 

“Sylvia is wonderfully clever!” Mrs. 
Sligh observed to her younger daugh- 
ter, after she had enjoyed an excel- 
lent early dinner. ‘How well she 
has managed everything !” 

“She is wonderful,” Lilian admitted 
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thoughtfully. “But I sometimes won- 
der if she is not almost too clever?” 


Miss Sylvia Sligh sat at a desk in 
an office in Liverpool, adding up fig- 
ures. 

“Aunt Hannah, five hundred; Mrs. 
Wilmot, one hundred; Mr. Bridges, 
twenty-five; six hundred and twenty- 
five pounds! That is all Uncle Jonas 
has earned for me so far; a mere 
trifle. We shall see if this little bait 
brings in something more respectable!” 

She drew from a drawer and read 
over an advertisement she had caused 
to be inserted in a Liverpool daily 
paper. 


Young widow, twenty-five, nice appear- 
ance, to whom ranch in America has been 
left, is anxious to meet honorable and 


wealthy man of business to help in develop- 
ing estate. Negotiations with a view to mar- 
riage might be entertained. Middle age not 
objected to. Good disposition, refined edu- 
cation, and church principles insisted on. 
Strictest confidence. Write, enclosing photo- 
graph, Mrs. J. B., Box X. Z., Daily Northern 
Express. 

So far, Sylvia’s plans had gone 
smoothly. Her mother and sister were 
comfortably settled at the Hall, Pen- 
more, in a thoroughly out-of-the-way 
district. Three good servants had been 
engaged to wait upon them, and Syl- 
via motored over from Liverpool every 
two or three days to look after them. 
Meantime, she had rented an unpre- 
tentious ground floor in the business 
quarter of the town, which she had fit- 
ted up as outer and inner office, bed- 
room and dressing room. The charm 
about the place for her lay in the fact 
that it possessed more than one means 
of approach and exit, there being a 


front door on the street and a back 
door on a yard and side street. 
Alfred Somers was working well. 


So long as Sylvia could keep him un- 


der her eye she could depend upon 
him. Drink and gambling were his 
two weaknesses; but the moral influ- 


ence she had over him was immense. 
He was a man easily led by a woman, 
and he had never before met a really 
clever one. For Sylvia he had a super- 
stitious reverence. He was also lead- 
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ing the life he liked best, one of ad- 
venture, excitement, and open-air move- 
ment, 

He made his appearance presently 
with a bunch of letters he had collect- 
ed, answers to the “young widow” ad- 
vertisement. 

Sylvia opened and studied them, and 
placed the photographs enclosed in a 
row before her. There were eight, and 
from among them, after close scrutiny, 
she chose three. 

The rejected ones she dismissed with 
critical comments. 

“This man has answered for a ‘lark’; 
this one is an adventurer, look at his 
cunning eyes; this man is a journalist 
in search of copy, and probably this is 
not his own photograph at all; I know 
by the way in which he words his let- 
ter. This young one with the mus- 
tache has no money; if he had, he 
would spend it at once—look at his wide 
nostrils and loose-lipped mouth. As to 
this thin-faced old man, he is so mean 
and so suspicious one could neither 
hoodwink him nor get anything out of 
him. Those five are no good. But I 
believe a good deal may be done with 
these three. I particularly like the fact 
that one of them doesn’t give his name, 
and wants his photograph returned at 
once. It shows that he is afraid of 
publicity, and being afraid of publicity 
is a very good sign in a man if one 
wants to get something out of him. 
Either he is a person of some impor- 
tance in Liverpool, or he is married. 
Both, perhaps.” 

“If he is married, you can’t marry 
him,” suggested Somers, who was fre- 
quently puzzled by Sylvia’s tactics. 

“That would be a pity, wouldn’t it?” 
returned Miss Sligh. 

The portrait of the anonymous cor- 
respondent represented a broadly built 
uncompromising-looking man of horsy 
aspect, and middle age. The features 
were roughly modeled, the jaw was 

square, the brow low and unimagin- 
ative. Not exactly an ill-looking man, 
but with some coarseness and brutality 
about the full-lipped mouth, shaded by 
a mustache and flanked by trimly cut 
whiskers. 




















The two other photographs chosen 
by Sylvia represented respectively Mr. 
Richard Prentiss, a retired contractor, 
aged sixty, who stated himself to be a 
widower without incumbrances, bored 
for want of occupation, and of ample 
means, and who was shown as a curly- 
headed, good-humored-looking man, 
with a multitude of chins, and Mr. Lau- 
rence Burnham, an old bachelor in the 
jate fifties, dandified and distinguished 
looking, with wisps of hair drawn care- 
fully over a bald pate, and a white 
mustache and beard very neatly ar- 
ranged. 

“These are the three who have the 
money,” Sylvia decided as she pro- 
ceeded to dictate to Alfred Somers on 
the typewriter three separate favorable 
answers to these gentlemen’s requests 
for a personal interview. 

Would Mr. Richard Prentiss call at this 
office at ten o’clock, a. m., as Mrs. Jonas 
Burton would be very glad to meet him? 

Would Mr. Laurence Burnham be so kind 
as to call at this office at three o’clock, as 
Mrs. Jonas Burton has been favorably im- 
pressed by his most pleasing likeness and is 
anxious to make his acquaintance? 

Would Mr. H. C. (whose photograph, re- 
turned with thanks, gives a strong idea of 
his intelligence and honorable qualities) 
kindly call at this office at seven p. m., as 
Mrs. Jonas Burton, who will be glad to 
know him, quite understands and shares his 
desire to avoid publicity? 

Next day they came, they saw, and 
in different ways they were conquered. 

By nine a. m. Sylvia was preparing 
Somers for the part of elderly secre- 
tary and distant relative. In a neat, 
iron-gray wig, tortoise-shell-rimmed 
spectacles, and a coat and collar of old- 
fashioned cut, Somers became an ideal 
elderly and clerkly friend. 

“Remember,” Sylvia impressed upon 
him, “that I am your second cousin, 
Mary, and that you have a wife and 
family, and that you are only looking 
after my affairs here at your office— 
you are an accountant—to oblige me, 
and that you think I ought to have a 
husband to take care of my interests, as 
my land is of no use without money 
to spend on it. You didn’t know my 
husband, as I was married in America, 
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but he was sixty, and I have never 
cared about young men.” 

“T won’t forget a thing.” 

Mr. Richard Prentiss proved a pro- 
digiously fat little man, who wore a 
royal blue tie and smelt of whisky. He 
had already proposed to Alfred Som- 
ers that they should “go out and have 
a drink,” when the inner door of the 
office opened and the “widow” ap- 


peared. 
Somers could scarcely believe his 
eyes. 
Was this radiant creature in the 


rustling silk-lined black crépe gown 
and natty little Marie Stuart bonnet 
over glorious golden hair really his 
sober-looking employer? 

Sylvia’s gray eyes looked enormous 
under darkened eyelashes, her whole- 
some pink skin had been doctored un- 
til it was pale rose and white about a 
cherry-lipped mouth, and her waist had 
been compressed until it looked almost 
unnaturally small. 

The make-up was so neatly applied 
that under a black tulle veil it was 
scarcely perceptible. Mr. Richard Pren- 
tiss, who was a soft-hearted, susceptible 
person, thought he had never seen any 
one so pretty in his life. 

Mrs. Burton’s little feminine ways 
completed his subjugation. Sylvia as- 
sumed an air of almost infantile in- 
genuousness. She produced a map of 
her property in Texas, and showed him 
a copy of her husband's will, which 
was simple: 


Everything to Mary, my darling wife. 


“If he had only left instructions how 
I was to manage things, it would have 
been all right,” Sylvia said pathetically. 
“But just before he died he had sunk 
all his money in this great ranch and 
meant to look after it himself. And 
I haven’t got a manager or anything. 
Then I got ill, and was sent back to 
England on a voyage for my health. 
But all my husband’s people have died, 
and I was married at seventeen, and 
have been away eight years, so that I 
don’t know anybody in England, except 
my mother’s cousin, Mr. James Smith- 
sou here. And he”—Sylvia’s voice 
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trembled—‘“doesn’t seem to want to 
| 


vered with me and my affairs. 


1 

Aivi 
be bot 
That's why I put that advertisement 


in the paper. I felt I must have some 
one to look after me!” 

“My dear young lady, you are a 
great deal too pretty, if I may be al- 
lowed to say so, to look after yourself,” 
Mr. Prentiss remarked gallantly. 

Sylvia seemed charmed with the com- 
.pliment, which led to others. Finally, 
after Mr. Prentiss had prosed for a 
couple of hours about his loneliness 
and his means and his regret that he 
had sold his business, he begged to be 
allowed to treat his new acquaintance to 
“a really nice lunch.” 

During the course of the meal, which 
was served in the best restaurant in 
the town, Mr. Prentiss imbibed a con- 
siderable amount of wine, and spirit, 
and liqueurs, and Sylvia had an anxious 
time watching over her “Cousin James 
Smithson” lest he should do the like. 
Over coffee Mr. Prentiss made her a 
definite if indistinctly worded offer of 
marriage, and insisted on driving off 
immediately afterward to a jeweler’s 
in Bold Street, where Sylvia, under 
modest protest, allowed him to buy her 
an engagement ring of large diamonds 
which cost two hundred and_ fifty 
pounds, 

It was extremely difficult to get rid 
of Mr. Prentiss, who had all his time 
on his hands. By a quarter to three, 
Sylvia and her “mother’s cousin” were 
at length left by him at the door of 
the office under a solemn promise to 
spend the whole of the following day in 
his society. 

A dozen of champagne, a huge box 
of chocolates, and a colossal bouquet 
arrived during the course of the after- 
noon from the impressionable contract- 
or. But by the time they appeared, 
Sylvia was engaged with her second 
victim, Mr. Laurence Burnham. 

Mr. Prentiss’ table manners had been 
primitive, and his aspirates unreliable ; 
but Mr. Burnham was the pink of dan- 
dified correctness in dress and bearing. 
He was, so Sylvia easily discovered, a 
mixture of shyness and vanity, weak- 
ness and suspicion. All his life he had 
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longed to marry, but he valued his own 
merits so highly that he had practically 
expected the women to propose to him, 
and when they had done all they could 
in that direction, Mr, Burnham had 
become alarmed and run away from 
them. 

The refinement and the persuasive 
ways of the golden-haired widow de- 
lighted him; but he closely examined 
the papers connected with her ranch, 
and asked a multitude of questions. 
Finally, however, Sylvia’s adroitly ad- 
ministered flattery during the tea to 
which he invited them charmed him 
out of his suspicious diffidence, and on 
the way home he let himself be lured 
into a jeweler’s, at which he bought for 
his fascinating widow a pair of single- 
stud pearl earrings for eighty pounds, 
to replace the ugly jet drops in her 
pretty ears. 

“And as soon as we are definitely 
engaged I will match them with a neck- 
lace for that lovely throat,” the old 
beau said, with a bow, as he parted 
from his siren at the door of Mr. Smith- 
son’s Office. 

“H. C.,” when he arrived punctually 
at seven, proved a person of very dif- 
ferent calibre from the others, a tall, 
massively-built, imposing-looking man, 
with an abrupt manner, grizzled hair, 
and deep blue eyes. 

From the moment when Sylvia, who 
was growing tired by the day’s work 
and excitement, put her pale face, red 
lips, black-fringed eyes, and golden 
hair into the office, the big man, who 
was still in the forties, did not once 
remove his gaze from her. 

At first she feared that he had de- 
tected the make-up; but in this she was 
wrong. The emotion which stirred “H. 
C.,”’ who was devoted to horses, flow- 
ers, and pretty women, and farmed 
many hundred acres of his own land, 
was genuine admiration for the slender 
widow with the soft voice and the bril- 
liant eyes. 

He wanted to get rid of Smithson’s 
presence, and talk to Sylvia alone; but 
this he failed to achieve, and had to 
content himself with taking the pair of 
them out to dinner. 
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Sylvia’s talk during the meal com- 
pleted her conquest, and on the follow- 
ing morning she received a letter from 
“H. C.” which almost touched her. 

He gave his name this time, Harry 
Clumber, the squire of many acres and 
owner of valuable house property in 
Liverpool. But he admitted to the pos- 
session of a wife, who for ten years 
had been confined in a lunatic asylum, 
and who had been now for some months 
reported as dying. Under the circum- 
stances, would Mrs. Jonas Burton sanc- 
tion his visits? 

Mrs. “Jonas Burton” was happy to 
sanction any visits which led to gifts; 
and during the following fortnight Syl- 
via and Alfred Somers led a life of 
extraordinary shifts and excitement, 
playing a game of hide-and-seek in 
their endeavors to prevent Messrs. 
Prentiss, Burnham, and Clumber from 
meeting each other and comparing 
notes. ‘ 

Mr. Prentiss was humored and en- 
couraged in his convivial moods to 
visit shops in Sylvia’s society; Mr. 
Burnham was: flattered into the belief 
that his vast merits were at length ap- 
preciated, and strongly complimented 
on his perfect taste in jewelry; and Mr. 
Clumber, who only called in the even- 
ings, as he was a fairly well-known 
man, was led to believe that the love 
of a beautiful and refined woman was 
his at last. 

Three deeds, giving over Mary Bur- 
ton’s vast estate in Texas to Messrs. 
Prentiss, Burnham, and Clumber re- 
spectively, were drawn out, and signed 
by Sylvia in her assumed name; the 
game grew increasingly difficult to 
play, as two of the three suitors clam- 
ored for an immediate marriage, and 
Harry Clumber wished to have his 
conditional engagement ratified by a 
kiss. 

He took the kiss without permission 
as he parted from his “widow” one 
evening in the presence of her cousin. 
The door had no sooner closed upon 
him than Sylvia flew to wash her face, 
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tear off her golden wig and widow’s 
weeds, and reassert her own individu- 
ality. 

“Alfred,” she cried, flying back into 
the office, “this is the end! I can’t 
and won’t play the game any longer! 
It is getting too risky. Go round to 
that man who offered to buy the furni- 
ture here. Tell him I will let him 
have it at the price he offered if he 
will clear it out to-night. I’ve only 
hired this place for a week more, and 
we'll send the key to the landlord by 
letter. I’ve got three diamond engage- 
ment rings, a pearl necklace, pearl ear- 
rings, a bracelet set with diamonds, a 
watch mounted in diamonds, a gold- 
mounted dressing bag, a set of sables, 
an ermine cape, a lace fan, a feather 
boa, a traveling clock, a grand piano, 
a white lace dress, an opera cloak, fifty 
pairs of white gloves. Mr. Prentiss’ 
check for a thousand pounds, Mr. Burn- 
ham’s for eight hundred, and Mr. 
Clumber’s for five hundred—all the 
checks as part payment for my share 
of the splendid property left me by Jo- 
nas Burton! All these three men an- 
swered my advertisement because they 
wanted a little excitement in their mid- 
dle-aged lives. Well, they have had it! 
It has been a grand, if expensive, fort- 
night for them, and it will be some- 
thing for them to look back to. 

“T could have gone on deceiving Mr. 
Prentiss, who drank till he was silly, 
and Mr. Burnham, who was so vain 
that one could make him believe any- 
thing. But Mr. Clumber was different. 
He was so much in earnest that I was 
growing afraid of him, and I dared 
not play with him a day longer. It is 
marvelous how much can be done with 
men by a widow’s dress, a box of make- 
up, some sham title deeds, and a cart- 
load of flattery! 

“But I’ve played that game for all it 
is worth! To-night, Alfred, we must 
fly on the car back to the Hall, Pen- 
more, and forget we ever knew Mr. 
James Smithson and the widow of Mr. 


”” 


Jonas Burton! 

















THE fierce Philippine 
: rains had come and 
tl gone, leaving new- 
| washed foliage on the 





<4 mountains that sur- 
yf) rounded the U. S. 
Army post at Tarlagi- 
nan, Their going al- 
lowed the sun to come out once more 
and dry a crust over the plaza so hard 
that not even the hoofs of the cav- 
alry horses would often break through 
it into the bottomless slough beneath; 
also to cover this crust with short, fine 
turf having roots so full of vitality that 
the feet of drilling men could wear no 
bare spots to disfigure it. 

Yet there had not been much drill 
of late in Tarlaginan. In any case this 
would have happened; during the 
rains, when little or none was possible, 
the men naturally had become a trifle 
rusty. Very seldom, however, have en- 
listed men taken so kindly to drills. 
Therefore, these drills, though bound 
to be good where my old friend Red- 
field was in command, rarely indeed 
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had gone with such snappy excellence 
as the one that we had been watching. 
There was a reason for this. For 


some time we had been hearing rumors, 
generally accepted by us as facts, that 
internal troubles in China had reached 
such a point that interference was in- 
tended by a concert of powers, the 
United States among the rest, which 
then was in the process of organization. 
From Brigadier General Redfield him- 
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self down to the last-joined recruit none 
doubted for an instant that the men 
then present in the post, of all Uncle 
Sam’s servants, were the best fitted to 
play his part in the concert when it 
should open. The thing was to con- 
vince Uncle Sam himself of this fact. 
And now it looked as though we were 
to have an opportunity. 

According to the latest news, the in- 
spector general himself was to visit us. 
Up to that time we never had received 
an officer from this department. Of 
course these visits are official secrets, 
supposed to be made without previous 
knowledge on the part of the recipients. 
We knew, nevertheless, from the time 
that it first was determined upon, that 
this one was impending; knew, even, 
between the uncertain limits of the lit- 
tle inter-island transport that was to 
bring our official guest, when to expect 
him. 

F-ven the natives, who understood far 
better than we what was going on in 
China, managed to a great extent to 
overcome their hatred of the American 
soldiers in view of the fact that the 
activities of these soldiers, formerly so 
much dreaded by them, now were likely 
to be employed against the still more 
hated Chinaman. They came in swarms, 
lining the plaza and adding much to the 
picture as they made a sort of fiesta 
of these afternoons. 

This festal spirit, in fact, seemed to 
pervade the entire community. The 
women of the post began to evince an 
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interest in all that went on as great as 
though they never before had seen a 
drill and were not in the habit of regu- 
lating their days by bugle calls almost 
as rigidly as did the men themselves. 
Those who inhabited quarters overlook- 
ing the plaza fell into the custom of 
giving tea there to their sisters who 
were less fortunate, so that all could 
sit and watch, and each drill took on 
many characteristics of a social func- 
tion. 

This day I myself was giving a tea. 
That is, we called it that, and tea was 
what my two feminine guests drank, but 
the others ran to whisky and tan-san 
largely. It was a particularly festive 
occasion. Two of my friends were in- 
valids, now convalescent, and this was 
the first time they had been allowed by 
the doctors to leave their own domi- 
ciles. 

There was Redfield himself, just re- 
covering from a broken leg, and Brins- 
ley, a major of cavalry, who had been 
shot by a thieving commissary sergeant 
whom he had caught in the act of as- 
sisting to defraud the government. 
There also was old Scott, the chief sur- 
geon of the post, and Father Terence 
Clancy—physicians material and _ spir- 
itual. Not, it is true, that any of the 
laymen there present were Roman 
Catholics, but nearly every one, irre- 
spective of creed, loved old Father Ter- 
ence. 

Philly Redfield, now nearing her 
eighteenth birthday, was there, of 
course. I doubt if she would have al- 
lowed her grandfather, whose devoted 
nurse she had been, to appear at all 
without her. Though of course I never 
would have dreamed of leaving her out. 
\ll too soon both Redfield and I were 
to lose her, in a measure; that is, if 
she and one Thomas Pendale, a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, had their way, and 
up to that time they had succeeded in 
getting it. The same sort of thing, al- 
most, might be said of Helen James, 
who, though ten years Philly’s senior, 
still was her friend, and who was to 
marry Brinsley. 

The infantry was sprawling some- 
where around on the sides of those 
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wooded hills, getting skirmish drill un- 
der conditions which actual service 
scarcely could render more uncomfort- 
able. The field artillery was on a prac- 
tice march, and the cavalry, therefore, 
had the plaza to itself. It had been a 
most satisfactory drill, and the eyes of 
old Redfield gladdened as he saw the 
men at it, for the regiment was his 
own, the one that for so many years 
he had commanded: It ended with a 
charge that was halted only by the edge 
of the plaza and the crowds of standing 
natives. As the line swung into col- 
umn and trotted away, Redfield leaned 
back in his chair and closed his eyes. 

“The regiment doesn’t seem to have 
fallen off much,” said he. “It was well 
handled to-day.” 

“How can you say such a thing, 
Dad’s Dad?” replied Philly unexpect- 
edly. “The drill wasn’t nearly as good 
as yesterday—nor the day before. You 
know it wasn’t!” 

For a moment Redfield looked star- 
tled; then a light of understanding 
broke over his face. “You refer es- 
pecially to B Troop, I suppose, my 
dear,” he remarked, a kindly smile 
lighting up his lean, handsome face. 

“Tt surely is remarkable how the ab- 
since av wan lieutenant boy will break 
up the drill av a whole rigimint, some- 
times,” agreed Father Terence, his fat 
sides shaking as he glanced at Philly. 
“Young Pendale’s on guarrd, isn’t he?” 

Then we all laughed, and with the 
rich color flooding her dark cheeks, 
Philly laughed, too. But the laugh 
ended soon, and a sigh from Redfield 
followed it. The thought which caused 
that sigh was, I fancy, going through 
each of our minds at the time—that 
if this war for which all we men so 
longed really should come, it was to 
the last degree unlikely that this set of 
friends ever again could meet as we 
were doing that afternoon. There fol- 
lowed a pause that lasted far longer 
than pauses usually did with us. For 
we all, except Brinsley, were getting 
old, and to some of us at least the gath- 
ering years brought a tendency toward 
garrulity. 

During the short interval between 
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the ending of the drill and dress pa- 
fade, most of the native men drifted 
away to a spot just beyond the post 
confines where booths for the sale of 
edibles and liquor had been set up. The 
wives and daughters, however, re- 
mained, and turning their backs to the 
plaza stood watching another spectacle 
far more interesting to them. For then 
it was that the tea givers and their 
guests descended from their domiciles, 
and being joined by their husbands 
and brothers and sweethearts, walked 
slowly up and down the broad path of 
planks in front of Officer’s Row, and 
the sound of chatter and gay laughter 
began to arise as one neighbor called 
greetings to another. 

Old Scott bent forward as far as his 
abdominal protuberance would allow, 
and after looking over the scene before 
him, straightened again, puffingly. 

“T don’t suppose there’s a soul in this 
place of Tarlaginan who is any too 
fond of it,” said he. “That is, I would 
judge so if I went only by the talk I 
hear, and the silly curses that are called 
down upon it. Yet I’d not be afraid 
to make a small bet, if ever I indulged 
in such fool things, that when we’re 
ordered out, and are once well away, 
some people will look back on the time 
here with regret—like fools, as they 
are.” 

“T’d like to make another small bet, 
if I could find a taker, which I 
couldn't,” I added incautiously. “And 
that is that you'll be one of the very 
first to do that same thing.” 

Scott’s face instantly became crim- 
son. 

“Why in the name of the sultry place 
to which you’re bound, Drake, you see 
fit to talk like a double-dashed, braying 
old donkey in accusing me of such a 
fool thing, I can’t imagine,” he bel- 
lowed. “But I can tell you, sir, that 
if you x 

[ had started to bait Scott because 
it had got to be a habit with me, and 
he always seemed to expect it. But 
somehow on that day I did not feel like 
having one of our customary quarrels. 

“T didn’t accuse you of any fool 
thing, so far as I know,” said I. “Most 





of us become more or less attached, 
in spite of ourselves, to any place that 
we've labored so to improve. There's 
nothing foolish in that, so far as I can 
see.” 

Scott grunted a mollified assent. Ii 
always was easy to mollify that pep- 
pery old doctor; he and his little bursts 
of temper always put me in mind of a 
firecracker—one bang and then all over. 

“There certainly have been changes 
in this place since first we came to it,” 
said he meditatively. “As you say, 
we've all had a hand in it. What we 
—the pill men—have done doesn’t show 
on the surface much; sanitation never 
does. But it’s there, just the same.” 

Another silence descended upon us, 
during which I sat looking out over th 
scene as it stretched away from the 
convent veranda, where we were sit 
ting. As Scott said, great changes cet 
tainly had taken place in Tarlagina 
since first we came there. We hal 
found the plaza a jungle of weeds, sur 
rounded by an unkempt village of ric! 
ety huts, the two greater buildings, the 
convent and presidencia, even m« 
dilapidated than the rest. Opposit 
them stood a gallows, painted red and 
in constant use. The removal of this 
gallows was the first reform, and after 
it the others followed rapidly. 

The place soon became as I saw 
then, as green and trim as a par’ 
Board walks had been laid along th 
four roads that bounded thé plaza, an| 
the spaces on each side of them hac 
been made into a line of beds that fair 
ly glowed with the many blossomin 
shrubs which that fertile country s 
lavishly produce s. These beds had been 
largely Philly’s doing. With a gang « 
Filipino prisoners detailed for the pui 
pose, and one of my sergeants actin 


as a foreman, she had worked over 


them indefatigably, and despite all o! 
stacles, the results were admirable. | 


was like the child to persevere as sl 


had done. I knew that in the begi 
ning, at least, the maintenance of th« 
dainty gardens of hers had cost qui 


as much trouble as their installation. 
“Are those flowers of yours as poy 
ular as ever for cow fodder, Philly?” I 
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asked. “Or have you managed to stop 
that nuisance ?” 

“Stop it! No! I can’t stop it,” she 
cried, with a little stamp of her foot. 
“Tt isn’t only the cows. All kinds of 
animals come. Only this morning a 
mamma pig and a large family were 
found sleeping in one of the beds that 
they’d prepared by rooting up. The 
sentry on post number two drove them 
away, but the damage was done, then. 
[ don’t know what on earth to do about 
it.” 

“Tt’s rather a problem,” agreed Brins- 
ley. “The sentries, of course, can’t be 
going off post to chase those brutes into 
the pound. They’d be running all over 
the place. Down there in the native vil- 
lage there seems to be a certain number 
of people who take a delight in turning 
their animals into the plaza here just to 
annoy the Americans.” 

“T would very much like to discover 
the identity of those people,” remarked 
Redfield, his gray mustache bristling. 

“So would I,” replied Brinsley. “I 
haven’t been able to thus far, sir, though 
I tried hard enough before I was laid 
up.” 

Here Scott was heard to growl some- 
thing. Though I did not catch the 
words, yet I knew what they were, in 
effect. He was maintaining that if we 
drove all the natives out and burned 
their houses, we would not only abate 
the nuisance under discussion, but at the 
same time achieve the disinfection of a 
region which sorely needed it. He had 
advocated this course many times be- 
fore. Scott always was apt to be dras- 
tic in his methods. 

“T was talking to Tommy about this 
affair. He says he’ll stop it,” said Phil- 
ly bashfully, after a little. From life- 
long experiences in army ways she 
knew perfectly well how our thoughts 
trended. 

“Did Tommy say how he intended to 
go about it, my dear?” I asked, with af- 
fectionate sarcasm. 

“No. He didn’t say, but he’ll do it 
somehow,” returned Philly, with confi- 
dence. : 

“It’s a big order, I fear, Philly,” 
sighed Brinsley. 
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“All the same, he'll try if he starts out 
to. I know the lad,” said Redfield posi- 
tively. “It’s a great pity that the or- 
ders about interfering with the persons 
of the natives are so much stricter than 
they were. I wish I knew how he in- 
tended to go about it,’ he added, a mo- 
ment later. 

“Tt’s likely ye’ll have the chance, gen- 
er’l, and right now, if I don’t mistake 
meself,”’ observed Father Terence. “tle 
surely is up to somethin’, judgin’ from 
the crowd that’s gathered.” 

We all looked. On the far side of 
the plaza a number of troopers were 
busy with buckets and extemporized 
brushes at the wall of the artillery sta- 
ble, while behind them stood young 
Pendale, leaning on his sabre while he 
critically watched their work. Then 
some of the men fell back, revealing a 
poster of wrapping paper, with careful 
lettering so large that the field glasses 
we focused upon it scarcely were 
needed. And this is what we read: 


PACABAT. 
Buengat lan babuy, aso, dueg, caballo, vaca 
arum ni.ran ayayep, ya anronog ira od 
jardin o plaza, paltoguen ira. 


“Good Heavens!” gasped Redfield. 

“Holy mother av Moses!” I heard 
Father Terence mutter to himself. 
“Tas the lad gone daft?” 

He had not gone daft however, as 
shortly appeared. Once more the men 
fell back, revealing another poster, quite 
as large as the first: 


AVISO. 
Cualquier puerco, perro, carabao, caballo, va 
cuno ti otro animal, que se hallare en el 
jardin 6 plaza, sera fusilado. 


Then, in order that no doubt might 
remain in the minds of any, a third 
laconic message was shown: 





NOTICE, 
Any pig, dog, carahao, horse, vacuno, or oth 
animal found rden or plaza 
wil sho 





Redfield leaned back in his chair and 
chuckled. “Tom must have got that na- 
tive schoolmaster to translate his order 
into the vernacular,” he remarked. 
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“Tt’ll do the worrk, I’m thinkin’,” said 
Father Terence, with a grin. “An’ the 
beautiful simplicity av it!” 

“Has he any authority for posting 
notices like that?’ I asked severely. 

“None whatever,” replied Redfield, 
chuckling again. 

“It’s a good scheme, though,” said 
Brinsley decidedly. “It ought to have 
been thought of long ago.” 

I grunted and said nothing. For the 
moment my attitude was distinctly one 
of disapproval. It was not that I dis- 
liked young Pendale, for I did not; I 
liked him very much indeed. But I had 
reached the age when my old friends, 
one after another, were rapidly passing 
over the line. Redfield was the oldest 
and dearest of them all. Anything that 
looked at all like a sudden change in 
him brought at once to my mind a sick- 
ening fear that it might mean the begin- 
ning of the end—and formerly he had 
been noted as a stickler for the most 
minute points of discipline. 

In this instance, however, a little re- 
flection banished this fear. A glance 
at Redfield’s strong, clean-cut face was 
enough to show that senility still was as 
far from him as it well could be. And 
there surely was reason in his fondness 
for this boy. Not only was Pendale to 
marry Philly, the dearest thing on earth 
to her grandfather, but also, as I knew, 
he constantly reminded Redfield of his 
only son, Philly’s father, massacred by 
Indians in his first campaign. Further- 
more, this resemblance was by no means 
imaginary on Redfield’s part. Though 
more of mind and manner than physical, 
I had seen it myself before Redfield ever 
had mentioned that it also struck him. 
I could see it even now in the way that 
Pendale, his work finished, swaggered 
off to the guardhouse, where he be- 
longed. And this act of his, in assum- 
ing the responsibility those notices, 
was so characteristic Jack Redfield 
that it seemed almost as though poor 
Jack had returned to earth in person. 

“IT wonder whom he’ll get to do the 
shooting,” I speculated. “I don’t think 
he'll order the sentries to fire on any 
stray animal that may appear.” 

“As he isn’t a blithering idiot, Drake, 
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it’s safe to say he won’t,” snapped Red- 
field. “He'll do it himself, of course, 
from his own quarters. He’s a dead 
shot, as you know, and the blank wall 
of the convent compound is right there 
opposite, to take any stray bullets.” 

“And so he'll probably not pot any 
blank thing he doesn’t intend to except 
a stray native now and again,” added 
Scott meditatively. “The plan seems a 
good one to me. But mine is better.” 

“But for the one fact that it would 
run us all up against a court-martial, 
I'm inclined to think you're right, 
Scott,” I agreed. “Anyhow, Id like to 
put that plan of yours in force so far as 
that beastly shack up there on the hill is 
concerned. We ought never to have al- 
lowed it built.” 

“T don’t see how we could have 
helped it very well,’ said Redfield 
mildly. “It’s beyond the post confines, 
you know, and we have no authority 
there. Is that the house you spoke 
of to me in making that complaint, 
Drake ?” 

“It is,’ I replied. “It’s just been 
opened a little while ago, and I found 
it hard to get information enough to 
put salt on its tail, so to speak. But I 
think I’ve succeeded all right.” 

“Tt seems rather an addition to the 
landscape,” remarked Helen critically, 
looking at the elaborate house of bam- 
boo that stood on the hillside just back 
of Pendale’s quarters. ‘“What’s wrong 
with it?” 

“It’s a condemned, double-dashed 
gin-mill,” grunted Scott. “One of the 
kind that always springs up in the vicin 
ity of a post, makes unnecessary work 
for my department, and humps _ the 
triply-unblessed court-martial details. 
And there’s more than that in this case,” 
he went on. “We couldn't interfer« 
with the liquor-selling ; they’re licensed 
for that. But there’s gambling there as 
well.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, I also had 
known this, but had purposely refrained 
from making my complaint until Red- 
field was well enough to hear it. Col- 
onel Swanson, the next in command, 
was such an extremely invertebrate sort 
of creature. It was not, however, the 














sort of thing one cared to say aloud, 
even among these old friends. 

“If you knew all along, it was your 
business to have made the complaint,” I 
replied. “The gambling was really 
only a side issue with me; the men al- 
ways will ¢2mble one place or another. 
We can’t stop it, so it doesn’t much 
matter where they do it. But they have 
a store there as well, and that store, 
according to my information, is stocked 
targely with supplies stolen from the 
United States Army subsistence depart- 
ment. That’s the real reason why I got 
after them.” 

“Oh, I say—you don’t mean to tell 
me that the Devil Dodger is crooked, 
t lo you?” cried Brinsley. turning to 
me, his face full of apprehension. 

‘The what, sir?” demanded Redfield. 

“He means Major MacNutt,” I has- 
tened to explain. “I don’t think you’ve 
seen him yet, Redfield. He’s our new 
commissary officer; a political appoint- 
ment, but as straight as a line, if I mis- 
take not.” 

Redfield heaved a sigh of relief. The 
former commissary officer, Hopkins, had 
been anything but straight. He had 
robbed the government systematically. 
This conduct of his, after gaining 
Brinsley both his wound and his sweet- 
heart, had resulted in the suicide of 
Hopkins himself when discovered. But 
whether relieved or not to find that the 
new man was not the counterpart of the 
old one, Redfield was not to be diverted 
from his point. 

“Then perhaps one of you will be 
good enough to inform me why that ab 
surd name is applied to an officer of 
Major MacNutt’s rank?” said he stiffly. 

“There really isn’t any harm in- 
tended, Redfield,’ I answered, seeing 
that no one else seemed inclined to take 
up the task of explanation. “It seems 
that MacNutt, in civil life, was a 
preacher, and got a degree of D.D. from 

me jerkwater college or other. The 
initials of that degree naturally sug- 
gested to some one the nickname to 
which you object; that’s really all there 

to it.” 

Hoping to avert the discussion of 


( 
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the Devil Dodger which almost inevi- 
a 
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tably would occur in any case when 
Redfield once had started it, I brought 
the conversation back to the point where 
it had been when MacNutt’s name had 
first been mentioned. 

“T know the native who is supposec 
to be at the head of that house on the 
hill there,” said I. “He was one who 
bought from Hopkins most of the goods 
that were stolen—the one, in fact, who 
first gave him the name of ‘Hopki1. , 
Sin Verguenza’—‘Shameless Hopkins.’ 
He must have accumulated an awful lot 
of commissary goods that he hasn’t had 
a chance to sell. We never had proof 
against him that would hold in a court 
of law. Undoubtedly he'll keep all or 


nearly all of the stuff hidden in that new 


shack of his, so that he can get rid of it 
quietly, bit by bit, as opportunity offers. 
And I want to have him caught with the 
goods on, as I think he will in a very 
little while, if things go right. I only 
wish that we could have the same 
chance of nailing the white man who, 
I’m morally certain, is backing the en- 
terprise, though his name doesn't ap- 
pear. 

“What is the name? Who is he?” 
asked Brinsley, but Redfield put the 
question aside with a wave of his hand, 
replacing it with another. 

“What manner of man is this Major 
MacNutt?” he asked. 

“Faith, you can see for yerself, g 
er’'l, fer here he comes—an’ poor Brins- 
ley has lost his job,” replied Father 
Terence, with another chuckle. 

We all looked up and saw that Mac- 
Nutt was coming along the path, with 
the widow of his predecessor clinging 
to his arm as tightly as though the 
planks upon which he walked had been 
covered with ice upon which she ‘might 
slip if she let go for an instant. Though 
dressed in deepest mourning, her gray 
hair was as youthfully and untidily 
dressed as ever, and her faded face, 
which once had been pretty, was up- 
turned to MacNutt’s angular visage 
he had raised 
it to Brinsley’s, many years before, 
when he was twenty and she twen- 
ty-four. Scott and I laughed and Brins- 
ley smiled sheepishly at Father Ter- 


ren- 








with as much coquetry as s 
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ence’s words, but Helen turned her face 
away. Philly dropped her eyes and Red- 
field gave vent to an exclamation of 
surprised disapproval. He doubtless had 
thought that the silly little woman, to 
whom he had taken what was for him 
an uncommon dislike, had gone with her 
daughter from the post long before. 

“She stayed by request, Redfield,” I 
said, in explanation. ‘The De—that is, 
Major MacNutt—wanted her to see if 
she couldn’t help him in straightening 
out Hopkins’ papers. They were rather 
tangled, it seems.” 

“I’ve no doubt but what they were,” 
replied Redfield dryly. “I doubt, 
though, if she can be of much assistance 
in the—— Good heavens!’ he ended 
hastily, in obvious alarm. “‘Are they 
coming here?” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Hopkins hesitated, 
the Devil Dodger cast her off as a 
steamer might cast off a tow, and bore 
down alone on our group. 

“General,” he said, as soon as he got 
close enough, in a voice that sounded 
as though it had been left unused until 
it had grown rusty, “did you see those 
placards over yonder?” 

“) a,” replied Redfield shortly. 

He was a stickler for military eti- 
quette, and this man had not even sa- 
luted, to say nothing of omitting to in- 
troduce himself, and besides, though he 
never would own to it, our commanding 
officer was most sensitive to personal 
comeliness in either man or woman. 
Personally, I rather liked the evident 
sincerity and singleness of purpose in 
the ugly, rawboned face that looked up 
at us. It was rather a stupid face, and 
one which indicated a narrow mind, but 
was a very honest one. 

“Do you approve?” MacNutt went 
on, evincing, as he became more earnest, 
a slight Scotch accent. “D’ye think it’s 
right to shoot the animals that may 
come on yer bit flowers? I’m free to 
say,” he added, with a certain reluc- 
tance, but as though in duty bound, and 
with a wave of his huge hand toward 
Mrs. Hopkins, “that had it not been for 
the finer perceptions of a woman, the 
njustice of this new rule might not have 
occurred to me. But these animals are 





private property. D’ye think it’s right 
to destroy them?” 

“TI do,” replied Redfield, even more 
stiffly than before. If anything could 
congeal the milk of human kindness that 
usually overflowed in my old friend, 
that allusion to Mrs. Hopkins was the 
very thing to do it. 

“The natives'll no like it, I’m think- 
in’,’ said MacNutt. 

“It’s not intended that they should,” 
answered the commanding officer. 

The Devil Dodger shook his head. 
“ “Fe that taketh the sword shall perish 
by the sword,’ ” quoted he, and turning 
away, rejoined Mrs. Hopkins, leaving 
Father Terence shaking with laughter. 

“Faith, I wonder whether it’s a pig 
or dog or carabao or wan av the other 
animals that ‘taketh the sword,’” he 
chuckled. “They were the only wans 
under discussion, I think. But the man 
meant well, an’ don’t be too much of- 
fended at him, gener’l, darlin’, It’s a 
case av spoons that he has on the widdy, 
if I don’t mistake all the signs, an’ sure 
that’s punishment enough for anny man. 
But look, Drake! Isn’t that the man 
that ye thought was backin’ the joint 
up on the hill, there? The one with 
Lorilla Hopkins, I mean.” 

All five of us craned forward to get 
a better view of the couple spoken of. 
Father Terence was right; it was the 
man of whom I*had spoken, and with 
him was Lorilla Hopkins, as she had 
been to my knowledge many times be- 
fore. Her pretty, sullen face of late 
had hardened, grown coarser, and was 
more sullen than ever. Just then she 
seemed absorbed in conversation with 
her sleek, black-haired escort, but never 
theless she tossed her head with a scorn 
ful sniff as she passed us, and _ said 
something that made the man roll his 
beady, black eyes in our direction with 
a sneer under his carefully-tended, 
flowing mustache. 

“Hang it, Drake, you must have seen 
that man before,” said Brinsley to me 
in a low tone. “He used to deal faro in 
that Eureka joint in Frisco, and was 
caught using a trained box—don’'t you 
remember ?” 

“T don’t,” I replied. “I haven’t the 


ey 














honor of an entrée to the Eureka joint, 
nor an acquaintance with—what did 
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you say his name was? 
“[ didn’t say,” returned Brinsley. 
But in San Francisco his name was 
Jack Hunt. Heaven alone knows what 
he calls himself here. He’s about as 
perfect a specimen of the meaner tin- 
horn type of gambler as I ever saw.” 

“I bow to your experience, Brinsley. 
But he looks the part, one must ad- 
mit,” I began, when Redfield, who, with 
rising hackles, had been listening to our 
conversation, broke in. 

“Then it’s an outrage—a disgrace to 
the post—to the army—that a young 


“c 


girl should be allowed to appear in the 
company of such a man!” he cried an- 


erily. “Is there no woman—no man— 
here among us with enough rudimen- 
tary right feeling to warn the girl—to 


warn her mother, if necessary—of this 
peril?” 

for a moment no one answered him. 
We all knew how hopeless it would be 
to make Redfield understand that we 
were absolutely powerless in the matter. 
It was Brinsley who threw himself into 
the breach. 

I’m afraid there isn’t much use in 
anything we might try to do, general,” 
said he. “In fact, I know there isn’t. 
There’s a reason why, but I can’t say 
what it is—just now.” 
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Redfield leaned back in his chair, and 
for the time he said no more. To him 

young girl was simply a young girl; 
mething to be protected, and revered 
for its inherent purity. He gauged them 
lll by Philly. 

\n awkward silence followed, so that 
the chatter of those who strolled on the 
ird walk once more rose distinctly 
our ears; a silence so awkward that 
was more than commonly thankful 
hen a chance to end it presented it- 
if, 


{ 
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“Ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “if 
you will focus your glasses on the hill- 
, just the guardhouse, and 

ok carefully, you may notice some- 
thing that I have counted on to amuse 
you for a quarter hour or so. Also I 
ay state that the results will be, I 


avove 
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hope, of a nature distinctly beneficial to 
the service.” 

Long before I had finished my little 
speech, all the glasses were leveled at 
the indicated point. There was little to 
be seen at first; only a long line of 
khaki-clad men filing cautiously along a 
path that wound through the woods of 
the hillside. But the direction in which 
these men were going told what their 
mission was; that path led nowhere ex- 
cept to the little clearing where stood 
the newly erected building. One couid 
see the men only now and again, when 
an opening in the woods permitted. As 
the head of the column came to one of 
these openings, I heard Philly give a lit- 

ise, and knew that she 
had recognized Pendale as the officer 
who led men. Turning, I saw 
that her cheeks had paled, and that her 
hands, held one in the other were 
trembling. 

Vhy, Philly, my dear little girl!” I 
exclaimed, taking both her hands in 
one of mine. “Surely you’re not fright- 
ened now. Pendale was sent on that 
little round-up because he happened to 
be on guard—not on account of its be- 
ing in the nature of a forlorn hope, as 
you appear to think. When you really 
did see the boy in action, you were will- 
ing enough to have him go, and now 
that there’s absolutely no danger, you're 
as scared as you can be, from the look 
of you.” 

“IT know it’s silly, Uncle Quent,” she 
said, with a brave attempt at a smile. 
“But it was different then, somehow. 
He had to fight—you all did. But now 
it’s nothing but a lot of commissaries 
that What do I care for 
them? And if anything should hap- 
pen——” 

“Tf anything should happen to him, 
Philly, it would be in the line of duty,” 
interrupted her grandfather, with some- 
thing that almost approached severity. 
“How often must I tell you that one 
duty to which a man is ordered is as 
honorable as another: If Pendale 
should be killed now it would be a 
death quite as glorious as though he had 
fallen in battle, leading a charge.” 

“IT don’t care whether it would or 
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not!” she cried rebelliously. “But I 
do know that he belongs to me, and I 
don’t want him hurt in that way, if he 
has to be hurt. And I do know that 
the government can better afford to lose 
a few groceries than I can to lose Tom- 
my—and you can’t make me think any 
differently, Dad’s Dad, if you should 
talk forever. So there!” 

Redfield turned slowly and looked at 
her. Catching sight of her pale face, 
all the severity left his own, leaving 
only anxiety in its place. “Why, Phil- 


ly, girl, you're ill,” he cried. “Scott, 
take——” 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed the person 


addressed, without even removing the 
from his eyes. “Philly’s all 
right—I’ve had my eye on her all along. 
little overwrought, and the 
strain of your illness is telling on her. 
She needs to be let alone, that’s all. 
Look up there at those men. They’re 
getting ready now.” 

Upon reaching the edge of the clear- 
ing the party had halted in the scrub, 
where they could not be seen from the 
new building, which had shielded them 
almost entirely from our view as well. 
As Scott spoke, they darted from the 
shelter, and running hard, drew a line 
in front of the house. Other lines met 
them on each side, evidently from de- 
tachments previously sent out for that 
purpose, and the house was surrounded. 
Scott lowered his glasses in order to 
clap his hands, as though the men on 
the hillside could hear, and Redfield 
nodded approval. 

As the lines were drawn Sanchez, the 
alleged proprietor, poked out a fright- 
ened face, withdrew it instantly, and 
slammed the door shut. Pendale stepped 
forward and knocked. Evidently there 
was no answer, for he knocked again, 
and we knew that he called as well. We 
could hear neither the knocking nor the 
voices of course, at that distance, but 
our powerful glasses brought the scene 
directly before our eyes—the silent mo- 
tion of a moving picture show. 

For a moment Pendale waited; then 
drew back, and taking a short run, 
threw himself against the door. It gave, 
but did not open. Again he drew back. 
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Then the door flew wide, and Sanchez 
darted out in a despairing dash for lib- 
erty. Tommy, crouching for his assault 
upon the door as though for a football 
rush, sprang forward, tackling the Fili- 
pino fairly around the waist and throw- 
ing him back against the building with 
such a shock that, though the wall saved 
him from falling, I could fairly see the 
breath leave his body. Nevertheless, 
there instantly was the glitter of steel as 
a knife rose and fell. Pendale stag- 
gered backward, clutching at his left 
arm just as the heel-plate of a ser- 
geant’s carbine stretched the native, 
sprawling and inert, prone upon the 
ground. 

Redfield, whose language usually was 
as correct as language could be, cursed 
like a pirate. Philly sank to the ground 
in a shivering, sobbing little heap, there 
to be gathered into the sympathetic 
arms of Helen. Scott bounced from his 
chair like a rubber ball, but Philly 
pushed him away when he would have 
bent over her. 

“Don’t stop here—don't!” she begged. 
“Go to him. There’s a horse. Go now! 
Hurry—please hurry!” 

“There’s no danger, Philly—keep 
your courage up!” shouted old Scott, as 
he bundled down the veranda steps. 
“T saw where the knife struck—it’s not 
in a bad place.” 

A mounted orderly who was riding 
by threw himself from his horse at 
Redfield’s lurid command as one might 
throw an old hat. In some occult man- 
ner Scott’s globular body rose from the 
ground like a balloon, dropped into the 
saddle, and he was away as fast as the 
horse could run, drumming fiercely at 
its flanks with his spurless heels. We 
watched him grow small in the distance, 
and finally, stopping before the door of 
the raided building, roll out of the sad 
dle and vanish within, where Pendale 
already had gone. 

So interested had we been that it had 
not occurred to any of us that the 
promenading crowds below had seen 
nothing of all that had been going on. 
But until Scott’s departure in so hurried 
and unaccustomed a manner, there had 
been nothing to draw their attention to 











the hillside. But they stopped to look 
at him, and following him with their 
eyes, saw the cordon of men. Among 
them were Lorilla and her escort. The 
man took in everything at a glance, his 
face became livid with rage, and he 
began to curse. 

Certainly there was nothing of the 
gambler’s traditional impassiveness 
about the manner of this man. Rarely 
have I heard anything to equal his lan- 
anything so far-reaching and 





comprehensive, though most of it was 
devoted to Sanchez, his antecedent 
nd probable future, but most of all his 
carelessness.” The people, even to 
Lorilla, drew away from him as he 


id there, oblivious of them all. Red- 
field called sharply to the amazed and 
admiring orderly. 

‘Tell that man to leave the post at 
once. If he lingers, arrest and confine 
him,” he snapped. 

The man heard, and recalled to him- 
self, he hurried away without waiting 
for the message to be delivered. The 
orderly, mounting the steps, saluted 
and handed Redfield a telegram, which 
he opened and read. 

“The transport reports off Talpac,” 
he said, tucking the envelope into his 

pocket. “She'll reach here by daybreak, 
‘and return at once to Manila. So we'll 
have that inspector with us to-morrow, 
it seems.” 

An hour before such news would 
have supplied the one topic of conver- 
sation, but now we did not mention it 
again. Instead we sat watching that 
building—especially Philly, whose great 
eyes were fixed unwinkingly upon the 
walls as though to penetrate them. In 
the next half hour we saw the wagon 
loaded with stolen commissaries, and 
when this was done saw, to our great 


relief, Pendale walk unassisted and 
climb to the seat of the wagon, and 
Scott take his place alongside. Then 


it started down the broad road that led 
into the post, and the men, guarding a 
couple of prisoners, followed it. 

Philly must indeed have been over- 
wrought. Never in her life had I 


known her to behave as she did then. 
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She always had been reserved with 
Pendale, almost to the point of coldness 
when in the presence of others. But 
now, when the wagon reached the con- 
vent and he got down to report, she 
threw herself into his arms and clung 
there, laughing and crying by turns, 
wholly indifierent, to all appearances, 
of the whole post—or the whole world, 
for that matter. She would not let him 
go, in spite of all he could say, until at 
last Scott took her away almost by 
force, sent Helen to put her to bed, and 
afterward went in himself and saw that 
she took some sedative or other that he 
had prescribed. Then he returned to 
Pendale, who still was blushing, and 
ordered him to his quarters to “keep 
pigs out of the plaza,’ he said. And 
as Redfield indorsed the order, Pendale, 
protesting that he was perfectly fit for 
duty, went. 

The little dinner that I had planned 
for that evening was not as fully at- 
tended as it was to have been. 
Terence had been called away, I ; 
was asleep, and Helen would not leave 
her. So we four had it by ourselves, 
out there on the veranda where we had 
been sitting, lighted by the full moon 
which shone under the high media agua, 
and gave light enough to read by, but 
did not attract the myriad winged 
things as candles would have done. It 
was not until dinner was over that the 
moon rose high enough to cast the roof 
shadow down upon us, Then we were 
left in darkness, while the rest of the 
world was flooded with a light that 
turned the foliage to greenish silver. 

The events of the day and those 
which were likely to happen on the mor- 
row had been discussed again and 
again, until they were worn out, and 
there ensued one of those sociable si 
lences that are possible only among 
tried and congenial friends. In fact, I 
was dozing in my chair, I think, when 
a nudge from Brinsley roused me. 

“Look!” he chuckled. “There’s a pig 
coming into the plaza—three of ’em, by 
Jove! Now let’s see what Tommy 
Pendale will do.” 

With breathless interest we watched 
those grunting, black shapes as they sol- 
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emnly waddled in file from the direction 
of the native village toward the bounds 
of the plaza. Closer and closer they 
came; they almost had reached the 
boundary, and then, to our intense dis- 
gust, they passed behind a clump of 
shrubbery, which concealed them from 
our sight. It was the last we ever saw 
of them,. so far as I know. A pig 
sometimes will carry away with him an 
unbelievable amount of lead about his 
person. It is difficult to describe the 
next few minutes. 

A rifle shot cracked sharply from 
Pendale’s quarters. Even at that mo- 
ment I was astonished, sub-consciously, 
by the sharpness of the first echo that 
followed it, before the ones we were 
accustomed to hearing tossed the sound 
from hill to hill. If there was the 
squeal of a wounded pig, it was drowned 
in a scream—the shriek of a man in 
mortal agony. At the same time came 
a wild call for the guard, coupled with 
the word from the guardhouse that a 
prisoner had escaped. Then a confu- 
sion of shouts, running men, and dan- 
cing lanterns, paled by the moon. 

Almost without volition I found my- 
self hurrying along the wall of the con- 
vent compound, toward a spot in the 
shadow, where a crowd already had 
gathered. Scott was before me, elbow- 
ing his way through, and traveling in 
his wake, I found myself in a little open 
space, lantern-lighted, and surrounded 
by staring faces. Within this space 
stood Pendale, in his shirt-sleeves, car- 
rying a carbine in his unbandaged arm, 
and also MacNutt, more gaunt and 
grim than ever. At their feet sprawled 
a body that looked with glazing eyes up 
into the night. From a ghastly wound 
in its side came a trickle that showed 
black on the green turf. It was San- 
chez. 

Scott bent over the body, glanced 
once, and straightened. “Death prac- 
tically instantaneous,” said he. 

Then MacNutt’s lank figure also 
straightened, and drew itself up to its 
full lean height. Slowly he extended 
his arm until a bony forefinger pointed 
directly at Pendale. At this moment, 
by some inspired gleam of intuition, I 





surmised his object. Catching his arm, 
I pulled it violently back to his side. 

“Stop, you fool!” I hissed in his ear 
—this was no time to choose words. 
“Do you want to make a scandal?” 

Shaking me off without the slightest 
apparent effort, once more he extended 
his arm. “The scandal already is 
made,” he thundered. “In the name of 
God, I accuse that man of murder. 
Murder for the sake of revenge, on 
account of an injury done. Lieutenant 
Pendale, you are under arrest.” 

Vainly I had tried to hush him, and 
now my patience was gone. “Hang it, 
man! Don’t be an ass—you can’t do 
this sort of thing. Of course you're his 
superior officer—but I’m yours, if it 
comes to that. Don’t you know any- 
thing about army usage?” 

“T care nothing about it,” he replied 
in a tone that could be heard far and 
wide. “I tell you 4 

“Oh, well, even if you don’t care 
anything about it, it’s possible that Gen- 
eral Redfield may,” interrupted Scott. 
“Come to him.” 

Now, Scott may or may not be a 
particularly powerful man; I don't 
know. I do know, however, that his 
weight is a thing to be respected. He 
leaned against MacNutt, and MacNutt 
started, and in the same manner was 
kept going. The ease with which this 
result was obtained would have charmed 
me. But now I was concerned only 
for poor Tommy. Ordering back the 
crowd, I slipped my arm through his, 
and spoke in a manner prohibited by 
the Army Regulations where a brother 
officer is the subject of the remarks. 

“Come along, my boy,” I said, with 
a certainty that I did not by any means 
feel. “No one in the world will be- 
lieve you guilty, except that pin-headed 
old nincompoop. The general will ar- 
range all this in no time.” 

He came with me obediently enough, 
but I doubt if he heard a word I said. 
He seemed dazed, and his movements 
were like those of an automaton. 

Redfield, when we reached him, had 
heard in part what had occurred. The 
officer of the day had reported the es- 
































cape of Sanchez. The corporal had 
discovered it just as the rifle shot was 
fired. There was no mystery about the 
method employed. A drunken senti- 
nel, an empty whisky bottle, and a hole 
in the bamboo wall told the whole 
story. 

Redfield dismissed the men who had 
come with the officer, and turned to 
us. The first sight of his face informed 
me that he must have heard MacNutt’s 
resounding bray. He looked three 
decades older than he had when I left 
the veranda. The skin of his face 
seemed like white parchment, stretched 
tichtly over the bones, as he motioned 
t MacNutt should speak, and then 

tened to what he had to say. It 

unted to a repetition of the accusa- 

n made before. It would need more 

f than the accuser by any possi- 
bility could bring, I thought—but one 
ever can be sure, no matter how 
cent the accused may be, and even 
acquitted such a thing is a terrible 
stain on a man’s record unless definitely 
disproved. Then Tommy spoke for 
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His tale was very simple. He had 
een the pigs as we had, and waiting 
until one of them stepped over the 
boundary line of the plaza, he had fired 
and hit it, but as his sight had to be 
taken by moonlight, the animal was 
able to run away. As soon as he fired 
is shot, he heard another, coming from 
the hillside above him, apparently, and 
then he heard the scream and ran out 
to investigate. The rest we knew. 

\s Pendale finished, Redfield turned 
impassive, official face once more 
icNutt. “Are you satisfied, ma- 
jor?” he asked. “You heard what this 
gentleman has said.” 

“Satisfied!” exclaimed MacNutt. 
“Can one be satisfied, in a case like 
this, with a simple denial? Who else 
but the man I have accused had the 
motive, as well as the opportunity, for 
killing this man. Answer me that.” 

“Who! Why, Jack Hunt had, of 
course—ten times as much motive and 
1 the opportunity he wanted. Wasn’t 
he in cahoots with this man Sanchez, 
who would undoubtedly split on an 
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American, as natives always do, and so 
get Hunt into the scrape?” cried 
Brinsley, unable to hold his peace any 
longer. “If you want a man with a 
motive, why don’t you look for Hunt?” 

“Of that I hear now for the first 
time,’ said MacNutt, his face setting 
itself into the expression of obstinacy 
which so often goes with natures like 
his. “My accusation is based on what 
I have seen, and on that I stand. My 
proofs——” 

“You're not called upon to give your 
proofs here. That will come later,” 
said Redfield sternly. “And very strong 
ones they must be to warrant such 
charges. But as you insist——” He 
turned to Penfield and his’ tone 
changed. “I’m sorrier than I can say, 
my boy—-if you were my own son I 
could scarcely be more so. Doubtless 
all this will come right. But in the 
meantime, I have no choice, I fear.” 

There was no need to tell the young 
fellow in specific words that he was 
under arrest, charged with deliberate 
murder; he understood all that, and 
now that the blow had fallen, he tried 
to meet it like a man, as he was. 

“T know it, sir,” he said, pullin 
himself together with a visible effort 
“Thank God, Philly doesn’t—yet,” he 
added in a lower tone, and evidently 
to himself. Yet the tone was not so 
low but what I heard it, and some one 
else did, as well. 

For at that moment Philly herself 
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stepped from the door, with Helen flut- 


tering anxiously at her heels. Philly 
was dressed in some sort of a long 
crimson garment—I don't know the 
technical name for it—her hair, braided 
in a thick tail, hung to her knees. Her 
"yes were very bright, and though her 
face still was pale her step was firm 
enough as passing us by without a 
glance, she went straight to Pendale. 
She rested both hands on his unhurt 
shoulder, and looked into his face, her 
own full of a trust and infinite love 
such as I never before had seen in the 
eyes of any woman. Somehow it 
seemed a coarse intrusion even to look 
at a thing so sacred, but I couldn't 
turn my eyes away, and Philly prob- 
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ably did not even realize that we were 
there. 

“Philly does know, Tommy,” said she. 
“Philly has heard some, and the rest 
she can guess; so she knows all about 
it, dear, and she doesn’t care a bit— 
not a little, little bit. So you mustn’t, 
either.” Then, ever so gently, she 
clasped her hands back of his neck, and 
pulling his lips down to hers, she kissed 
him. 

In spite of the philosophy upon which 
I rather pride myself, and which gen- 
erally guides me through life without 
undue emotion, I was moved far more 
than I would have thought possible— 
so much, in fact, that I was very much 
disgusted with myself. And being dis- 
gusted, I found, didn’t help in the least. 
But I was not the only guilty party. 
The Devil Dodger was standing close 
by me, and he turned his head away. 
“Poor lassie!” I heard him murmur. 
Poor bit girl!” 

With his lips close to her ear, Pen- 
dale whispered something, and though 
I could not hear the words, I know 
he begged her to leave him, for she 
smiled and shook her head. Then he 
tried to speak, but no words came. He 
swayed where he stood, and had the 
Devil Dodger not caught him and eased 
him to the ground, he would have 
fallen. He had lost more blood that 
day than we knew; that and the mental 
strain had been too much for him, and 
so, for the first time in his life, Tommy 
Pendale had fainted dead away. 

Redfield, unmindful of his half- 
mended leg, all but sprang from his 
chair. “Scott!” he barked. “Scott, 
I say! Where in blazes is Scott? 
Fetch him, somebody. That man never 
is on hand when he’s wanted!” 

But in spite of Redfield’s eminently 
unjust remarks, no Scott appeared, and 
it was the Devil Dodger who bent over 
the unconscious form of Tommy Pen- 
dale. 

“Tt’s a swoon, nothing more,” said 
he. “But the lad’s weak; he’s best in 
bed. If the young leddy ig 

“Philly, go back to your room and 
go to bed,” snapped Redfield, glad of 
a chance to give an order as a vent to 
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his feelings. Philly looked up in his 
face and smiled, but shook her head. 

“T never shall leave him again, Dad’s 
Dad,” she said very quietly. “Have 
some one bring some water, please. 
Look—he’s coming to.” 

The water already was there; Helen 
had brought it and a pillow, which she 
slipped deftly under Pendale’s head, 
while Philly bathed his face. In a lit- 
tle while he opened his eyes just as 
Scott, with Father Terence, came puff- 
ing up the steps. There were ugly 
stains on the surgeon’s white uniform, 
but neither he nor any one else minded 
that. He had something to say, and 
he intended to say it. Catching up 
the carbine that Tommy had carried, 
he snapped open the breech, throwing 
out an exploded shell, which he picked 
up. Then laying down the weapon, he 
handed something to Brinsley. 

“Look at that,” he commanded. “Tell 
us what it is.’ Brinsley examined the 
object for a moment and then looked 
up. 

“It’s a soft-nosed sporting bullet,” he 
said. “A three hundred and ecne Say- 
age.” 

“It couldn’t be fired out of a Krag, 
could it?” 

“Of course not. The bottling is en- 
tirely different. You know that.” 

“You're an expert, aren’t you? And 
you're sure of what you say?” 

“I’m ranked as an expert in these 
things. But it doesn’t need an expert 
to tell what I just did. Of course I’m 
sure.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Scott im- 
pressively, holding up the battered bit 
of lead, which he had taken from Brins- 
ley’s hands, so that all could see by 
the light which came from the win- 
dow, “I wish to call your attention to 
the fact that I just took this bullet 
from the body of that native. I thought 
that something of this sort must be the 
case. A hard-nosed bullet would have 
driven right through and gone on.” 

“Thank God!” came a faint voice 
from the floor. 

Scott started. In his eagerness he 
had noticed nothing until the business 
in hand was finished. 
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“Good Heavens!” he scolded. “Don’t 
you people know any better than to 
go on like this with a wounded man? 
He’s a lot weaker than he has any 
right to be, and there’ll be fever before 
long. Drake, hand me that whisky. 
Redfield, send somebody for a stretcher 
and a couple of men. I['ll take him to 
the hospital for to-night. To-morrow 
he gets sick leave, arrest or no ar- 
rest, and he goes on that transport for 
a change of air. Philly, go to bed.” 

All Scott’s orders, save one, were 
obeyed as promptly as his orders gen- 
erally were. But Philly, though she 
laid Pendale’s head, which she had 
taken into her arms, carefully back on 
the pillow, did not go to bed. Instead, 
she went to her grandfather, and put- 
ting her arms around his neck, whis- 

something to him. Something 





pered 

that made him start, blow his nose vio- 

lently, and explode more violently still: 

“Good God, child! Are you crazy? 
Certainly not!” 

But Philly, clinging to him, buried 
her face on his shoulder, so that all 
we could see was the tip of one ear 
that was far more pink than was its 
wont. 

“But think, Dad’s Dad,” she pleaded. 
“I've got to go with Tommy. You 
heard me say I wouldn’t leave him 
again. And then you know it would 

i) have to come anyway, and it’s like a 

| tooth. It’s never so bad to have one 

wrench and then over with as it is to 
wait for the dentist. If we do it now 

I can take care of Tommy, and we'll 

be in Manila when the regiment is or- 

dered away. And Father Terence is 
here—and we’re neither of us Catho- 

, and so he could——” 


———— 


She stopped, and it took a second or 
two for her meaning to filter through 


our brains. It was Father Terence who 
first comprehended. 

“Is it marry you, do ye mane?” he 
most shouted, his brogue stronger 
lan ever in his excitement. “I can 
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t 
that. Ye’re both heretics, as yez say. 
But I'll do it annyhow, in spite av the 
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bishop or the divvle himself—an’ God 
forgive me fer sayin’ that same!” he 
ended contritely, suddenly recalled to 
himself. 

Scott set down the glass which he 
had been holding to Tommy’s lips. 
“Married? Now? A Dlazing good 
notion!” said he, so crossly that I was 
sure that he must be really moved. 
“Ship ’em both off to Manila together. 
One without the other would mope like 
a sick cat. Have ’em both on my 
hands then. Best notion I’ve heard, 
that of getting ’em both off at once.” 

There was more talk, but from that 
time on it was a foregone conclusion 
that things would go as Philly wanted 
them to. Things nearly always did. 
And so Pendale’s back was braced by 
more pillows, and with Philly kneeling 
by his side, Father Terence began the 
ceremony. Few stranger weddings were 
ever seen, I fancy. I don’t know; 
I didn’t see it. Never have I been 
able to understand why women always 
cry at a wedding. I don’t understand 
any more now, but I haven't the 
amused contempt for this habit of theirs 
that I once had. 

When it was over, Scott blew his 
nose as though he were sounding a 
bugle call. 

“Now pack him off to bed,” he or- 
dered. ‘Don’t let him walk—carry him. 
Then I'll dope him so that it’ll last 
until the ambulance takes him to the 
steamer.” 

Before any one else made a move, 
the Devil Dodger stooped. 


“I’m sorry, lad,” said he. “a 
thought I was right, at the time, but 
I see differently now. Ye'll under- 


stand that?” 

Pendale reached up a feeble hand, 
which MacNutt gingerly took, and 
Philly laid hers over them both as she 
smiled up at him. Then, with an ease 
that astounded us all, the Devil Dodger 
picked up Tommy in his arms and car- 
ried him into my bedroom—Philly told 
him where to go—and laying his bur- 
den down there, left them. 
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[N every mining camp 
of the northern 
»ckies, “Whalebone” 
1orp was believed to 
be a “woman hater.” 
Sut this opinion did 
hi im great injustice, as 
fear rather than dis- 
like was his real reason for habitually 
avoiding all contact with the gentler 
sex. His childish experience with 
women had been particularly unfortu- 
nate. His mother, a heavy-handed, un- 
demonstrative woman, had died about 
the time she had driven the boy well 
into the mysteries of the “rule of three. 
In departing she committed young 
Thorp to the keeping of her sister, a 
vinegar-visaged, sharp-tongued virago, 
whose chief joy in life thereafter seemed 
to be found in exercising her Ama- 
zonian arm on the little fellow’s quiv- 
ering body. 

Then, one night, while bitterly nurs- 
ing some especially tender blue marks, 
he brought all the powers of his small, 
thirteen-year-old brain to bear upon the 
question of existence as he found it 
and, after as calm reflection as his ach- 
ing bones would permit, he concluded 
that life with woman was not worth 
living. And, shaking the Indiana dust 
from his bare, brown feet, he took 
Horace Greeley’s advice and started 
West to grow up with the country. 

After limping along the trail for two 
days he was overtaken by a “prairie 
schooner” bearing the motto “Califor- 
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nia or Bust,” and presently found him- 
self seated beside a sharp-iaced woman, 
whose cracked, high-pitched voice 
struck terror into his shivering little 
soul as, gripping his thin arm, she 
threatened to “skin him alive” if he 
didn’t tell her the truth in answer to 
her every question. Then she had 
pushed him into the wagon box, where 
her husband lay stretched on the blan- 
kets, saying: 

“I ’low the | little devil can be made 
to earn his kee and, turning her car- 
rot head, cracked the whip over the 
four big black mules which her c 
hands guided. But the boy had no 
fear of man. And, placing his tr 
bling lips to the dust-laden ear of his 
unshaven companion, he pointed his 
slim fingers at the gaunt figure on the 
seat in front of saat and whispered 

tly: 

“Say, mister, is women all like that? 
And the man solemnly assured him that 
there were no other kind to be foun 
on aarti 


law 


em- 


th. And, libel that it was, 
Whalebone believed him, and then and 
there re fear of woman ripened in 
his heart. That night he ran away 
again and tramped the road till just 
at daybreak he found himself near a 
dozen or more covered wagons strung 
along a little stream where their own- 
ers were camped. Crawling into one 
of the wagons, he hid himself in some 
1ay and went to sleep. When he woke 
he was moving along the trail. Cau- 


1 


tiously raising his black head, he saw 






















that he was with a “train,” and with 
a sigh of relief he noted that a man 
held the reins of his conveyance. He 
was ravenously hungry, but he would 
have starved rather than face the thing 
he feared. Crawling cautiously over 
the hay the thing that terrorized him 
was made clear as he breathed into the 
driver’s dozing ear: 

“Say, mister, be there any women 
with this outfit ?” 

“I’m powerful sorry to say there 
ain’t, sonny,” came the laughing answer 
as his surprised brown eyes glanced 
quizzically over the barefoot mite of 
humanity, who at once showed his trust 
in his own sex by promptly squirm- 
ing to the seat. And, confidences hav- 
ing been exchanged, he gravely 
informed his amused companion that 
he, too, intended to become a miner. 
That night the two-score men, who 
were bound for the gold fields of Col- 
orado, decided that the boy’s desire to 
become a miner should be gratified. 
Willing, active, and tough, he was 
dubbed Whalebone, and he soon hob- 
nobbed with his elders as if he now 
felt himself to be a man among men. 
But in one particular he differed rad- 
from his fellows, for whenever 
it so happened that a woman, either 
young or old, appeared upon the scene 
it was a signal for Whalebone’s imme- 
ciate disappearance. Nor could he be 
cajoled or frightened into showing him- 
self until the wearer of skirts was out 
of sight. Neither was any one able to 
get him to give any reason for his con- 
duct, which was finally set down to 
bovish diffidence. 

“That'll pass away, all right, though, 
when his whiskers begin to grow,” 
laughed one of the men the day the 
point was settled as to the reason for 
the boy’s peculiar action. 

But in this he was mistaken, for 
Whalebone’s fear of womankind be- 
came stronger as time went on. And 
as a “woman fearer” rather than as a 
“woman hater” he had drifted from 
mining camp to mining camp until at 
last he had staked out the Sure Thing 
gold claim, high up on the _ bleak, 
quartz-seamed side of Owhyee Moun- 
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tain, Idaho. For two months he tun- 
neled along the vein, alone. 

Then, one day, feeling the need of 
rubbing elbows with his fellow man he 
took his way to the little mining camp, 
which nestled its few rough frame 
buildings among the boulders on Owy- 
hee’s giant foot. Such society as was 
to be found in Silver was always first 
looked for in a saloon and gambling 
house which bore the facetious title of 
“Sorrer’s Antidote.” But when Whale- 
bone entered, except for the “bar- 
keep,” the place was deserted. For a 
few moments he endeavored to engage 
the drowsy “whisky slinger’” in con- 
versation, but his efforts proved a fail- 
ure. 

It was at this psychological moment 
that young Clay Delano, who had ar- 
rived in camp but an hour before, hap- 
pened in. 

“Have somethin’ ?” eagerly asked the 
obsessed miner the instant his blue eyes 
caught sight of the tall dark-haired 
stranger. 

“Don’t care if I do,’ 
arrival. 

That night Clay moved his belong- 
ings to the Sure Thing, in which he 
was now, by deed of gift, an owner 
of an undivided one-half interest. The 
young man had tried to make Thorp 
accept a substantial sum for his deed, 
but Whalebone had merely laughed. 

“T’ll take a one-case note to make the 
deal bindin’ legal, but not another cent, 
for I positive regards you same as my 
ewn son, and I ain’t the kind of a 
man to rob his own child.” 

And from that day the men had been 
not only partners, but fast friends as 
well. For the next few weeks Thorp 
was as happy as it is possible for an 
unmarried man to be. Then the Widow 
Brown and her daughter Molly located 
a claim half a mile north of the Sure 
Thing and Whalebone’s peace of mind 
was ended. Not that the ladies in any 
way thrust themselves upon him, per- 
sonally, for he had never so much as 
seen either of them, but he knew that 
Clay spent most of his spare time with 
the widow’s blonde-haired daughter, 
and he feared the worst. 


’ 


smiled the new 
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But now all thought of women and 
their wiles was temporarily driven from 
Thorp’s mind. For days the showing 
on their claim had been improving and 
at last a final blast carried them into 
what the senior partner called the 
“mother lode.” And the half-crazed 
Whalebone knew that the yellow for- 
tune, of which he had dreamed from 
the day he had been voted a miner by 
the men of the “wagon train” on the 
[owa prairie, was now an actual, vis- 
ible reality. 


Almost day and night ~ two men 
worked along the vein, which grew 
richer and richer as they drifted. And 


now the camp conceded unanimously 
that the Sure Thing was even a greater 
“find” than the Gold Dollar, which re- 
eight figures to express its rat- 
ing. Then, one day, as the partners 
were fingering the rotten quartz, which 
carried the yellow specks, the thing 
that Thorp had greatly came 
upon him 

“What good is all this gold going to 
Whalebone?” asked 

g aside the sample he had 
been examining, and knitting his dark 
brows despondently. 

Thorp’s lean fingers tugged thought- 
fully at his square-cut white mustache 
as his blue eyes closely scanned the 
flushing cheeks of his young partner. 
Then he answered in an uneasy, anx- 
ious tone: 

“What's the 





feared 


do us, anyway, 


, 
Clay, tossing 


use of askin’ such a 
fool question? You know as well as 
[ do that this yellow stuff is the ’quiv- 
ilant for everything that’s to be had 
on earth, so don’t get blue, sonny, for 
soon as we get the stamps to runnin’ 
you can go to spendin’ it just as fast 
as you want to.” 

“T understand that, all right, but that 
method of getting rid of my coin ain’t 
by no means satisfying, for what I 
want”—a deeper color racing to his 
smooth tan—‘is some one to help me 
scatter my money who takes an inter- 
est in—me, for myself, instead of what 
may be got away from me.” 

“There ain’t no such a one to be 
found this side of the grave, Clay,” 


laughed the older man cynically. 
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“Ves, 


a confident 


answered Delano, in 
tone, “for I feel certain 
that, if it wasn’t for her ma, I could 
get one to take the kind of in- 
terest in me that I really need to en- 
joy my money.” 

Whalebone’s eyes dimmed as if he 
was about to give way to his feelings 
in a most unmanly manner, but recov- 
ering his self-control he brushed away 
the threatening moisture and asked in 
a rather hurt tone: 

“Why ain’t you never heretofore let 
me know the state of your feelin’s to- 
ward this girl, who you ap] 
gard as the one thing that'll mak 


there is, 


some 





money worth while?” 

Clay hesitated as if at a loss to find 
vords to justify his failure to confide 
in the man through whom his for- 
tune had come. but before he could 
find his tongue Thorp laid his hand 

g i 
affectionately on the young giant’s 
shoulder and said whimsically: 
houlder and said whimsicall 

“ — I know why you been so 


close- mouthed, but while personal I’m 
a ‘fraid of women as the devil is of 
= y water I stands ready to back you 
te , Me limit in gettin’ this girl, who I 
fervent hopes is all you th 


So’—Thorp’s high-pitched voice soft- 


unc Sne 15s. 


ened persuasively—‘tell me all about 
it and maybe I can do somethin’ to help 
you get her.” 

‘Molly’s willing enough, but she’s 


true blue to her ma, who says she 
can’t bear to think of living alone,” an- 
swered Clay, in a disconsolate tone, 
“and as the widow refuses pointblank 
to let me give her a home with Molly 
it looks as though we can’t get mar- 
ried till she crosses the divide, which 
won’t be for twenty or thirty years 
yet, for she’s only forty herself.” 

“IT may be wrong, son, as to my 
general idee of women,” grinned 
Whalebone, in a facetiously threaten- 
ing tone, “but when it comes to a 
man’s offerin’ to live with the mother 
for the sake of getting her girl it’s a 
absolute proof of idiocy, and I warns 
you that if you ever suggests such a 
thing again I'll have you committed 


to the asylum for the feeble-minded.” 
“You wouldn’t say that, Whalebone,” 











laughed Clay good-humoredly at his 
partner’s ancient, slanderous joke, “if 
you'd ever seen the widow, who is 
mighty near as young looking and 
handsome as Molly, herself. Black 
hair, just frosting a little,’ continued 
Delano, enthusiastically cataloguing the 
widow’s charms, “big dark eyes, pink 
cheeks, and a strawberry mouth, which 
if it wasn’t for Molly’s rosebud would 
make mine water. And such a figure, 
too. Why, she don’t look over thirty, 
and if I was senior partner in the Sure 
Thing I’d try to persuade her to join 
me in spending my money and give her 
girl a chance to make a similar ar- 
rangement with my junior.” 

For a moment Whalebone’s blue 
eyes held a startled, frightened light, 
then his face broke into a smile. 

“T’d do most anything on earth for 
you, son,” he chuckled softly, “but con- 
stitutional I’d rather commit suicide 
than be tied to any woman on top of 
sod, though”—his grin broadened—‘“I 
admits that the way you schedules her 
points makes her some _ interestin’, 
though she’s probable got such .a bad 
temper as to more’n offset the attrac- 
tions you enumerates.” 

“She’s the best-natured woman I ever 
saw, bar Molly,” came the laughing 
answer. “And if you ever get ac- 
quainted with the widow,” bantered 
Clay, “I'll bet you a thousand even it 
won’t be a week before you’re as crazy 
to get her as I am the daughter.” 

And a few moments later, from the 
cabin window where he stood resting 
his sharp chin in his cupped hands, 
Whalebone saw his partner swinging 
down the path which wound its way 
along the side of the mountain to a 
point two hundred feet distant from the 
widow’s three-room log house, then 
crooked down to the camp, a full half 
mile below. His first thought was that 
Clay was on his way to Molly, but 
as he saw him pass the turn Thorp ex- 
claimed petulantly : 

“Lord, what a awful lot of trouble 
women causes!” Then an anxious 
frown wrinkled his forehead as he 
muttered reminiscently: “I’ve knowed 
two or three fellers that’s gone to the 
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devil over females. And,” with an 
apprehensive shiver, “if Clay should 
take to drinkin’ over this thing, he’s 
so awful high strung that it’s more’n 
likely he’ll some day get mixed up in 
a shootin’ scrape, and if he does, see- 
in’ he ain’t extra handy with his gun, 
I probable has to plant him, which’d 
sure be the death of me, too.” 

And at thought of such a dire possi- 
bility he exclaimed in angry tones: 

“I see what you’re up to all right, 
my lady. You’re a tryin’ to work 
things so Clay’ll ultimate offer you a 
big stake to let him have the girl. But, 
by the Lord,” grinding his words 
through set teeth, “you ain’t a-goin’ 
to work that game on him if I can 
help it, which, my purty, schemin’ wid- 
der, I think I can.” 

And his fear of woman being, for 
the moment, obliterated by the foolish 
passion into which he had worked him- 
self, a minute later, in his soiled min- 
er’s clothes, he was hurrying on his 
way to interview the lady, herself. But 
soon his steps slackened and by the 
time he reached the turn in the path 
leading to the widow’s home his knees 
were trembling. He stopped. Then 
his courage oozed away completely, 
and, limp as a rag, he squatted behind 
a protecting fir to “think her over.” 
Presently he peeked up at the cabin, 
but the next instant his white head 
flew back, for the widow dressed in a 
fresh pink print was moving down the 
path. But discovering a crack in the 
bark of the tree behind which he was 
hiding he was able, without fear of 
immediate detection, to watch her as 
she picked her way from rock to rock. 

“I s’posed Clay was a stretchin’ it 
some,” he breathed, his soft whisper 
vibrant with admiration, “but she is a 
good-looker—sure. He’s right, there 
ain’t only a touch of frost in that ink 
hair of hers, and”—his sigh was as 
gentle as the faint breeze which just 
stirred the green above him—“I actual 
believe if a feller unwound it he’d find 
it reached clear to her heels.” Then 
his hand rubbed hastily over his rough 
chin as he frowned. ‘“There’s a full 
week’s stubble on my face, which makes 
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me look more like a ape than usual, 
and while of course I personal don’t 
care nothin’ about what she’d think if 
she’d get a sight of me, I ain’t a-goin’ 
to disgrace Clay by lettin’ this widder 
think the boy has got a monkey for a 
partner.” 

And, sinking quietly to the foot of the 
protecting fir, he cautiously wormed 
himself around it as the trim-built Mrs, 
Brown tripped by him. When her re- 
ceding footsteps told him he was safe 
he gave a long sigh of relief as he 
mopped the moisture from his wet 
brow, then chuckled jocosely: 

“It’s plain to me that my first idee 
of how to open up play agin’ this lady 
is all wrong, so I think I’ll hustle for 
shelter and figure out another system.” 

The carrying out of his new scheme 
of attack which he had, perhaps, even 
then formulated, involved a complete 
change in his attire. And when, at 
last, he stood smooth-shaved before the 
small wall mirror an odd little smile 
flickered about his thin lips as he care- 
fully knotted the flowing tie which par- 
tially hid the white cord lacing of his 
darker blue flannel shirt. 

“T ain’t so darned old or actual bad 
lockin’,’ he commented, with pardon- 
able vanity. ‘Won't be fifty for six 
months yet and I ain’t got no wrinkles 
at all, ’ceptin’ these fine things,” draw- 
ing his finger along the lines under 
his bright clear eyes, “which anybody 
can see comes from bein’ out in the 
sun and wind. And if it wasn’t for my 
bein’ so premature gray I’d pass for 
forty—easy, and——” But at that in- 
stant Whalebone happened to glance 
through the open window and he saw 
the widow toiling slowly up the moun- 
tain on her homeward way. 

Then, as if struck by a sudden and 
irresistible impulse, he snatched his new 
black Stetson from its peg and hurried 
down the path as though urgent busi- 
ness were calling him to camp. Now, 
while Thorp knew that he was having 
some new and peculiar sensations, he 
had not the faintest suspicion that, at 
first sight, he had fallen desperately in 
love with the handsome widow. And 
he actually believed that he was about 
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to offer himself as a sacrifice so that 
Clay might obtain Molly. And it is 
with this theory of the case in mind 
that we must judge him as he carefully 
timed his steps to meet the lady at the 
foot of the tree around which he had 
successfully ‘“Injuned it” a short two 
hours before. 

The widow knew Whalebone well by 

sight, for she had often seen him pass 
to and fro along the path. She knew, 
too, from rumor that he was said to be 
a woman hater, and, being thoroughly 
feminine, it is idle to say that she had 
long wished to meet him and see what 
she could do to cure him of his strange 
di ease, 
With both beauty and charm, Mrs. 
Brown felt reasonably well equipped 
for her meeting with Whalebone, which 
she now saw was but a matter of sec- 
onds. The stolen glance which she 
cast at him from under her dark 
lashes as he neared her, was one of 
distinct approval. Her close-at-hand 
inspection but confirmed the opinion 
that she had once expressed to Molly 
that: .“Mr. Thorp is a very distin- 
guished-looking man.” 

Now, as every one knows, when a 
widow of forty speaks of an eligible 
gentleman in such terms it is certain 
that she will not feel deeply offended 
if he asks her to lay aside her weeds 
for his sake. But no woman of pride 
could be expected to return a favor- 
able answer to a proposal for her hand 
if the “distinguished-looking” one were 
so lacking in delicacy and tact as to 
inform her, almost the instant that he 
had clasped her small fingers for the 
first time, that “he’d face hell fire itself 
for the sake of his partner.” 

And this was what the excited, blun- 
dering Whalebone did. Then at once 
he asked her to marry him, not for his 
own sake, but Clay’s. So that it is no 
wonder that his offer was curtly re- 
jected by the indignant little woman, 
who hurried away from him as fast 
as her small feet would carry her. 

“Fool! ITjit! Ass!” he muttered 
savagely, as he took his crestfallen way 
to the camp below. “She’ll never speak 
to me ag’in in the world.” 























He groaned dejectedly as he entered 
the saloon for an antidote to the sor- 
row which now nearly overwhelmed 


him. For now he realized what we 
have known for some time, that he was 
head over heels in love with the wom- 
an, who he felt would never forgive 
him for referring to the fires of hell 
when proposing for her hand. 

“Thought probable I’d find Clay 
here?” he remarked inquiringly, as he 
filled his glass. 

“He’s gone down the trail to look 
at a claim,” answered the barkeep. 
“Only stopped in here for a minute 
or two ‘long about noon. Looks like 
we're goin’ to get a blizzard?” he con- 
cluded questioningly. 

“Ain’t noticed the weather, but guess 
if it’s goin’ to storm I better be mak- 
in’ tracks,’ and with a nodded “so- 
long,” Thorp left the saloon. 

“Well, anyway it’s evident the boy 
ain’t took to drink,” he said in a re- 
lieved tone. And, glancing upward, he 
gave a whistle of surprise, then walked 
rapidly for the path which led to the 
Sure Thing mine. As he turned into 
the faint trail his heart jumped to his 
mouth at sight of the widow, who 
stood on a bare table rock five hundred 
feet above him anxiously scanning the 
heavy mist which hung about the top 
of the snow-capped mountain. 

She knew that in late October snow 
was to be expected any time, and she 
was evidently debating whether to keep 
on toward camp, for which she had 
started, or return home. A moment 
longer she watched the gathering cloud, 
now thickening into a mass of whirl- 
ing sleet and snow, tlien lowering her 
black eyes she caught sight of Whale- 
bone, and her irresolution ended. Turn- 
ing, she bent her head to meet the icy 
blast which at that instant came sweep- 
ing down upon her. 

Whalebone yelled himself hoarse in 
a vain attempt to warn her of what he 
knew to be her great danger. Already 
the trail was blotted out. And to lose 


the path meant death for the woman, 
whom Thorp was now straining every 
muscle of his seasoned, whipcord body 
to overtake. 


But five hundred feet up 
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steep rocks in the face of a hurricane 
of snow is a matter of many minutes, 
even for a tough old-timer, and as he 
toiled slowly up the steep he shivered. 

“I’m chilled to the marrer, myself, 
and with nothin’ but that pink dress to 
protect her she’ll freeze to death even 
if she holds the trail, which it’s a thou- 
sand to one she won't.” 

And redoubling his efforts he pres- 
ently reached the wind-swept rock 
where he had first caught sight of the 
woman he was now venturing his own 
life to save. And this he nearly lost, 
for with a loud snap a great fir’s roots 
were torn from the rocky seams which 
had held it in place for two centuries, 
then reeling in the howling gale it 
crashed down upon him. He felt it com- 
ing, for he could not see, and dropped 
flat into the path whose slight depres- 
sion put the few inches between his 
body and the tree-trunk necessary te 
prevent his being crushed. 

“Good Lord save her from bein’ 
buried under one of them things!” he 
groaned in as fervent and heart-felt a 
prayer as ever passed mortal lips; then 
he was on his feet again. 

For the next thousand feet his prog- 
ress was more rapid, as the trail was 
nearly level. But now it was getting 
colder, and he knew that if the widow 
was still alive it was only a question 
of minutes until she would sink down 
exhausted, and if she should fall asleep 
the end would soon come. Then as 
he neared the next sharp rise there 
came a momentary lull, and through 
the whirling flakes he could dimly dis- 
cern the figure of the woman he was 
pursuing as she staggered up the steep 
incline. She was off the trail and 
working to the right, though not a 
hundred feet away. The next instant 
a fresh blast blotted her out of Whale- 
bone’s sight as if the earth had swal- 
lowed her. 

Nine men out of ten, probably, would 
have left the path and attempted to 
reach her in the shortest possible dis- 
tance. And, too, the nine would like- 
wise have split their lungs trying to 
attract her attention. But Thorp un- 
derstood the game too well to risk 
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wasting precious breath against the 
tempest which would have almost 
drowned the roar of Niagara, itself. 
And to try to find her, even if but 
twenty feet away, unless he had some- 
thing to guide him, he knew was about 
the same thing as looking for a needle 
in a haystack. And nearly double, 
Thorp bent his white head close to the 
path for some seconds, then slowly fol- 
lowed it along. 

In a blizzard footprints are practic- 
ally formless the instant the foot leaves 
the snow, but there are certain faint 
marks by which they can be traced by 
the trained eye when freshly made. 
And it was these little spots which now 
guided Whalebone to the point where 
the widow had wandered from the trail. 
Here he stopped as if unable to fur- 
ther trace her. But at last his sharp 
blue eyes sighted a small lump which 
he examined closely for a moment, then 
moved on again. 

If he made a mistake now he knew 
that the woman he loved must pay the 
forfeit with her life; and without once 
raising his head he worked his way 
along until finally the marks became so 
distinct that he felt certain the one he 
sought could not be a dozen feet away. 
Cautiously he raised his heavy frost- 
matted brows, and almost within his 
grasp he caught sight of her. She 
had fallen to her knees, but as he sprang 
toward her, she reeled to her feet and 
staggered blindly on. But she was 
not to face death alone any longer, for 
on the instant Thorp’s arm was around 
her waist. 

Benumbed and half frozen as she 
was, Mrs. Brown seemed wholly un- 
able to realize what had happened. 
Then, uttering a startled cry of joy, 
she dropped her head to her captor’s 
shoulder, and clung to him as if he was 
the dearest object of her affections on 
earth, 

But such exhibition of feminine grat- 
itude, or whatever other name you 
choose to call it, was much too brief 
to suit Whalebone, from whose willing 
arms she slipped the next second de- 
spite his protests that he could carry 
her—easy. 
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“T can get along with fust a little 
help, I know,” she asserted positively, 

And as he was forced to yield to her 
wishes in the matter, he stopped talk- 
ing and acted, so that presently she 
was snugly wrapped in his heavy black 
coat, regardless of her strenuous ob- 
jections that he would freeze to death 
without it. 

“T’ve been nearly roastin’ ever since 
I started to chasin’ you,” he laughed 
while helping her into it, “and honest 
Injun I'd have throwed it away ’fore 
I'd gone ten rods, ’ceptin’ I knew you'd 
need it if I caught you.” Which state- 
ment the widow knew to be a facetious 
fiction, but it made her heart beat more 
warmly for the man, who had proved 
himself a gentleman in heart, even if 
he had but recently shown himself to 
be a most ungallant suitor for her hand. 

But they were “not yet out of the 
woods,” as was proved by the how! of 
the wind among the scattered firs which 
were wildly tossing their giant green 
arms about their swaying trunks as 
though seeking to protect their creak- 
ing bodies from the fierce assault of 
the unusual tempest which still thun- 
dered the notes of its wild music like 
cannon shot along the mountain’s rocky 
side. 

Then Whalebone slipped his arm 
about the slim waist again, although 
Mrs. Brown, now that she had some 
fitting protection against the cold, real- 
ly hardly needed such thoughtful as- 
sistance, but for some reason best 
known to herself she made no objection 
to it. And apparently quite satisfied 
that he was not giving offense, Thorp 
tightened his protecting arm as he slow- 
ly but surely retraced his steps to the 
path. But now, as frequently happens 
in such sudden storms, the wind be- 
came less violent, and from there on 
the couple walked more rapidly. When 
they reached the tree which marked 
the spot where he had made his pro- 
posal but a few hours before, Whale- 
bone was seized by sudden panic as he 
recalled the and the fear of 
woman was again upon him. His en- 
circling arm fell to his side as he stam- 
mered: 






scene, 




















“Tt’s ca’med down so that I guess 
you can get up to your place all right 
me, so I'll just hump along for home 
fear it may get to blowin’ hard 


widow’s face wore a perplexed 





frown as she half stared at the man, 
vho had unhesitatingly risked his life 


or her. Why did he want to get away 
rom her—now ? Then the truth 


iwned on her, and laying a detain- 








¢ hand on his shivering arm, she said 
yly: 

You're not going to leave me till 
1ve had something hot to eat, for 
e nearly froze to death now; and 
your « , which I can't spare 
i get insi - e laughed humor- 
‘you knov yu'd die before you 

ha to Our ¢ pn.” 
nd linking her arm in his she led 
in umnresisting toward her house 


seemed to vanish al- 
ost as quickly as it came, for hardly 
they taken a dozen steps until he 
gallantly placed his arm 
‘*, presumably the better to 
ier up the steep grade. But this 
\Mlary demurred at the delicate 
tention. — 
“You mustn’t do that—now,” she said 
arninely, “for Molly might see you 
the window.” 
\nd Whalebone, who in a short six 
hours had become metamorphosed from 
a woman fearer into a widow worship- 
er, sighed regretfully as his arm tight- 
ened meaningly for a second before he 
complied with what, under the circum- 


stances, seemed a most reasonable re- 


fright 





rom 


quest. It 1s not certain as to this, but 
the widow apparently gave his arm an 
nswering little squeeze then just as 
they were entering her cabin. 


A cheerful wood fire was blazing in 
the large open hearth of what was 
called the “settin’ room”; and through 
an open door could be seen the warm 


glow from the kitchen stove, to which 


the surprised Molly was devoting her 
attention as Whalebone and her mother 
came in. 


And while Thorp and the 
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widow were thawing out in front of 
the spluttering fir logs, the brown-eyed, 
blonde daughter busied herself about 
the kitchen. 

And presently the savory smell of 
frying eggs, sizzling bacon, and boiling 
coffee was wafted to Whalebone’s fro- 
zen nose, which at the moment was 
being skillfully treated for frostbite by 
Mrs. Brown, who now held a ball of 
snow against its frosted tip. No one 
but Molly knows how it happened that 


the kitchen door was closed at just 
that second; but closed it was, and the 
now fearless Thorp improved the op- 
portunity by deliberately leaning over 
and loudly smacking the blushing 
Mary’s ripe lips. 

“Don't! Don't!’ she whispered. 


“Molly'll hear you!” 

But the shameless Whalebone did it 
again, though more softly; and before 
he released the widow he had evidently 
satisfactorily explained his blundering 
allusion to hell fire. But a_ sharp 
knock interrupted their exchange of 
confidences and, hastily smoothing her 
dark locks, Mrs. Brown opened the 
door, and Clay, whose black eyes al- 
nost popped from his head with sur- 
prise at sight of his partner, stepped 
inside. 

But explanations were not yet in or- 
der, for Molly opportunely appeared 
and the young man’s questioning 


gaze 
changed to a look of admiration as his 
shifted from Thorp’s puckered 
face to the pretty blonde. Then a curi- 
ous smile flashed to Whalebone’s blue 
eyes as he sprang to his feet and bra- 
zenly threw his arms around the strug- 
ng widow, chuckling loudly: 
“If you’ve got the spunk of a jack 
rabbit, Clay, you'll kiss your future 
mate like I’m goin’ to—mine.” 

And though Delano showed his as- 
tonishment in the exclamation which 


eves 








escaped him, this did not prevent him 
from doing his best to follow the ex- 
ample of his shameless partner by chas- 
ing after Molly, who ran shrieking into 
the kitchen, 
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f HERE stays Elektra?” 
“Surely it is her 
hour, the hour in 
which she howls for 
her* father until all 
the walls resound.’ 

These are the buoy- 
ant words with which 
Richard opera of “Elektra” 
opens, and they constitute the text, of 
which all that follows is but an elabora- 
tion. 

The music might have been written 
with a bayonet, or, to avoid anachro- 
nism, an axe, for that is the instru- 
ment which, for one hour and a half, 
Elektra clamors to wield; the remain- 
ing fifteen minutes of uninterrupted 
thirst-violence which the work betrays 
witness the realization of her gentle 
scheme, 

The sum and substance of it all are 
hate and vengeance; these are the emo- 
tions that the greatest of modern Ger- 
man composers has set out to realistic- 
ally intensify in music, to show the 
very lengths which an elemental hu- 
manity, consumed and burning with 
its lust, is able to encompass. Of 
action there is but little. The ancient 
Sophoclean plan of talk, talk, talk, 
which inspired the first “Elektra,” has 
been fully transmitted to this latest 
variation. 

Whistler, as will be recalled, when 
one of his “symphonies in gray” was 
criticised as not by any means holding 
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to his proclaimed color scheme, wrote: 
“Fools! Does a symphonyein F re- 
peat the-one note interminably?” Per- 
haps even he, after once hearing “Elek- 
tra,” would have conceded that the feat 


of such set scheme could be accom- 
plished. 
Very briefly does Strauss deviate 


from his main purpose; from the first 
single sharp, startling chord _ that 
sounds out from the orchestra into the 
darkened house as the curtain rises, 
until that curtain falls on well-earned 
stillness, hate, hate, hate beats on con- 
vulsively in the music. 

For fifty-five minutes women’s voices, 
strained to raucousness above the or- 
chestral stress and clamor, are heard 
without relief; the music is mainly for- 
tissimo with short concessions to piano 
thrown in, apparently, not as contrast, 
but that the clang and whirl may gather 
fresh volume to proceed with. 

From the outset it is evident that 
the composer is ardently in sympathy 
with his tremendous monotony. Prin- 
cipal motives there are, some forty- 
five, rarely more than two bars in 
length, exclamatory, in part, for their 
very brevity, sometimes finely apt in 
their portrayal of the character mood, 
but oftener hysterical, dry, and unprom- 
ising, as the themes of Strauss so often 
are. At points these motives fail of 
appearance where they might properly 
be awaited, the flow of his thought 
seems to have carried the composer 
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away from them in sheer forgetful- 
ness; again, they reénter in a fabric 
of marvelous and close instrumental co- 
hesiveness. As master of orchestral 
writing Strauss stands in “Elektra” 
again preéminent, his technical com- 
mand of material is supreme, but this 
erves only more harshly to accentuate 
the emotional monotony of its contents. 

With the entrance of Orest, after 
considerably more than an hour of wait- 
ing, the short scene in which Elektra 
recognizes her brother is acclaimed by 
Strauss’ adherents as holding music of 

transcendent beauty, a concession that 
others will make with moderation, and 
in part because of the sense of relief 
that it brings with it. 

But even this is escaped from in the 
fresh rush of hate which overwhelms 
Llektra with the realization that now, 
in Orest, the murderers of her father, 
!gamemnon—her mother Klytimnes- 
tra and that mother’s paramour, Aegisth 

will find the instrument of vengeance. 
That vengeance meted, Elektra dances 
in a blood-soaked orgy of joy, and one 
hour and three-quarters of elemental 
jury is completed. 

But even a performance of “Elektra” 
may hold humorous situations from in 
front of the curtain. At the close of a 
Berlin presentation at the Royal Opera, 
[ asked of the man next me: “How did 
you like it?” 

“T have paid for a ticket,” he re- 
turned grimly, “to have my _ ears 
boxed.” , 

Reports cabled to America after the 
premiere of the opera at Dresden told 
that the audience was ‘stunned’; my 
neighbor unwittingly gave me a better 
key to its probable mental attitude than 
published chronicles had furnished. 

It is not to the hurling of orchestral 
asses that we object to-day, nothing is 
too massive, nothing too tremendous; 
in this aspect the very existing condi- 
tions would seem to make a music of 
the future impossible, for it is all that 
any composer may hope to achieve to 
if he lives up to the present. But it 
is the superlative monotony, the inhu- 
man excess of a theme such as “Elek- 
tra,” interminably spun out, and the 
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clamorous insistence, the ugliness, with 
which Strauss has faithfully reflected 
it, that are both tiresome and revolt- 
ing. He has gone beyond anything that 
he has hitherto attempted, like a man 
who, after giving us good literature, 
or at least that which by many is re- 
garded as such, has suddenly turned to 
producing theories lacking of any 
sanely illuminating idea, merely that he 
may create a something different. 
Having rid his mind of this mental 
bile, there is reason to believe that 
Strauss will return to his logical road 


of development, and give us an opera 


creditably worthy of his talent. He, 
himself, it would seem, recognized that 
he had gone his full length in this pres- 
ent cul-de-sac when he went into se- 


clusion after the earlier “Elektra’’ per- 
formances to write an opera along other 
lines “strongly in contrast.” 

The audience in attendance at Ber- 
lin was not “stunned,” it scarcely 
seemed puzzled; it listened intently, 
with that kind of intent that an audience 
gives when the price of seats is ad- 
vanced, which on that occasion hap- 
pened to be at the rate of sixty cents 
each in the parquet, and to the Berlin 
mind sixty cents engenders much in- 
terest. 

But the fall of the curtain brought 
little applause; at the outset there had 
been much to awaken attention, but 
the message of hate had fully exhausted 
patience so long before its completion, 
that it had grown attenuated in impres- 
sion; the monotony had become inde- 
scribable, the symphony had grown to 
be one interminable repetition of F 

No singer who has undergone the 
mental torture of memorizing a role in 
“Elektra” will ever likely admit the 
disappointment of the work; it would 
not be human to do so. Not one of 
the artists of whom I have learned but 
sings in the work unwillingly more 
than once in so often. The wear and 
tear, mentally, physically, and vocally is 
to them too unnatural. Beneath that 
outer expression of awe _ profession- 
ally demanded by “Elektra,” as some- 
thing more difficult to master than any 
tight-rope gyrations, there is a very 
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clear, though unspoken, intimation of 
tired, apathetic endurance. For ‘“Elek- 
tra” is leagues behind any art interest 
that “Salome” might arouse in its in- 
terpreters. 

In Berlin, the attitude of musicians 
is curious. Beyond those who cham- 
pion “Elektra’s” cause unreasoning and 
unreasonable, many appear loth to say 
anything, as if the power behind it all 
were deep-rooted and vindictive, and 
silence meant self-protection. With a 
very large class of the public there is 
a well-founded feeling that being a 
German product, it is necessarily a 
great one. 

To say, though, that outside of Ger- 
many “Elektra” and “Salome” will find 
seldom place in any repertoire within 
a very few years, would not seem to 
require great gift of prophecy, though 
“Salome” will vanish less quickly 
than the later opera, for in it lies ap- 
peal on the picturesque side. Both have 
been successes of curiosity, fluttering 
into notoriety on reams of paper. In 
America ‘“Parsifal” enjoyed the same 
methods, and what place does ‘“Parsi- 
fal” occupy now? Scarcely the one 
that either Wagner or his adherents 
fondly demanded. 

This does not infer any undervalua- 
tion of Strauss’ tremendous talent, but 
that in opera his ability in musically 
reflecting the text is as complete as 
his power of proper selection of a li- 
bretto is lacking. The mentally sane 
and sound do not appear to be his 
choice in literature. Like a child, he 
seems to glory in tales of horror and 
violence. It cannot be that he seeks to 
gain notoriety through the repellent 
because it is the unusual—only a talent- 
less man would do that—but merely 
that intellectually, thus far, his literary 
taste has not got beyond the crude 
choice of degenerate subjects, startling 
and revolting enough before they are 
intensified by musical setting, and of a 
quality that gain attention through 
ultra-grotesqueness rather than from 
any intrinsic value. 

The curious part of all this is that 
such choice is not remotely in keeping 
with Strauss and his attitude in daily 
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life. Those who know him closely 
speak of his many lovable qualities. He 
is unusually pious, devoted to his home, 
his wife, and his family. In associa- 
tion in general he is reserved, of re- 
markable poise and cool self-possession. 
His favorite relaxation from writing 
is whist and skat, which absorb him 
for hours so completely that he gets 
away from all thought of composing. 

On the several occasions that I have 
met him, he has been thoroughly nat- 
ural, even when under strain as to the 
manner of acceptance awaiting his mu- 
sic by the public, as, for instance, dur- 
ing the Strauss festival in London some 
six years ago, between the final rehears- 
al and the opening concert. 

Again, at the Royal Opera in Berlin, 
between acts, when he was conducting, 
he excused himself for not seeing me 
before the performance, as promised, 
as he had been helping his wife in the 
final preparations for summer depar- 
ture, and seeing her off at the station; 
quite as if packing and like family du- 
ties were as much a part of life with 
a noted composer and royal conductor 
as they would be with John Smith or 
any other representative of manhood. 

When he talks of his work, his ap- 
preciation of the place he holds in the 
world is undisguised in his manner. 
Knowing his position, and thoroughly 
aware that the world knows it, too, it 
is evidently not worth his while to veil 
the knowledge. 

In his intercourse with singers he 
has the faculty of endearing himself by 
this same trait of naturalness, and the 
one of good comradeship added, and 
this latter is a most valuable asset when 
one considers the demands he makes 
upon his interpreters. 

One day in rehearsal he sang sev- 
eral passages from “Elektra”; his voice 
is even more cracked and grating than 
are conductors’ voices commonly. Then 
he gravely said: ‘That is the way that 
I want you to sing it.” 

The singers were silent a moment, 
then burst into laughter. 

“If we sang it that way, you would 
murder us,” said one, and then he 
laughed with them. 
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At another time, also in rehearsal, 
he made a mistake; every one on the 
tage stopped and stared. 

“We all make mistakes ag goed 
he called out boyishly, “even J mak 
mistakes.” And he joined in the icke 
on himself, 

There is one person who claims the 
right to dismount him from his Pega- 
sus when flights at times, as with the 
best, are a trifle too high—his wife, 
Frau Strauss-de Ahna, the singer. Per- 
haps, too, there is back of it all a not 
unfeminine desire, on seeing the centre 
f interest too long monopolized, to 
press the knowledge that others are 
n existence. And her methods are 

netimes unique. She it was who once 

terrupted him sweepingly in a large 
ithering, in the midst of a fervid 
ertation with: “What do you know 
bout it? Who are you? The son of 
poor musician. JI, I am an officer’s 
daughter. Keep still.” 

Strauss laughed gayly; perhaps only 
the humorous side touched him. 

If Frau Strauss sings well or less so, 
as sometimes happens, he invariably 
eoes to her and says: “You did beau- 
tifully.” His loyalty, apparently, never 
harbors an instant’s resentment. 

Strauss’ financial ability and appre- 
ciation of money are, we know, re- 
sarded as sufficiently phenomenal to 
have won for him the sobriquet of 
“richest of composers.” Even the small- 
est details of his work are hedged i 
with rights and protections; the libret- 
to and music-guide to “Elektra,” for 
example, bear so many protecting no- 
tices that only one possible fails: “Do 
not breathe the air between these open 

ges, it is within copyright limits.” 

Yet there is an artistic, inconsequent 
ide, even to his money getting. I re- 
‘all once that Bock, the Berlin pub- 
lisher, gloomily told me that he had 
paid such a sum for the “Domestic 
Symphony” that he feared he would 
never recover it; that the composer had 
promised him his next twelve songs, 
by which he hoped to recoup himself, 
and that, thus far, he had not received 


one, 


“I have two songs, indeed, almost 
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three, ready for Bock,” said Strauss 
somewhat later. ‘But when he will 
get the rest, Heaven knows! Perhaps 
in a year, perhaps three; it all depends 
upon the spirit that moves me to write 
them.’ 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal, whose one- 
act tragedy furnished the book for 
Strauss’ opera, was born in Vienna in 
1874; belongs to the “ultra-modern” 
writers, and, by a great unfeeling horde, 
is pronounced a neurotic. Gabriel 
d’Annunzio is his idol. He has written 
a mass of poetry and a number of plays, 
the more important among them being 
adaptations of antique ones. 

In certain of his literary product 
» is not lacking a sense of the ex- 
erated “I,” as happens with poets 
seek within themselves sole ma- 
terial for remodeling a world that has 
t on for some years without them. 
But it is, at this moment, only to his 
Elektra” that we need confine our in- 
terest. His tragedy is announced as a 
free endeavor at reincarnating the 
“Elektra” of Sophocles, in consonance 
vith modern ideas. And it is an en- 
tirely different “Elektra” from that of 
Sophocles that he has managed to cre- 
ate, one robbed of womanliness, with 
the veil of the ideal torn away, leaving 
only a skeleton of revenge and hate to 
clothe with music. 

“That it is not the Elektra of the an- 
tique, may be the reproach of some 
critics,’ says a Von Hofmannsthal 
sayist, “but the author can reply: ‘I 
see her thus.’” 

And it will also be recalled as coin- 
cidence in Strauss’ little literary ex- 
cursions after the ideal, that Wilde also 
saw Salome “thus.” 

As in the antique tragedy, Klytim- 
nestra, Elektra, Chrysothemis, Aegisth, 
Orest, and the Guardian figure as prin- 
cipal characters ; Pylades is omitted, and 
for the chorus, a group of maids and 
women substituted. 

The first setting represents the inner 
court of the palace, enclosed by the 
rear side of that building and the low- 
ceiled servants’ quarters, the whole in 
a dull, cold gray. Against the back- 
ground is a single cloud, stationary 
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throughout the performance, changing 
from white to a blood-red before the 
close. 

The scene opens with a dialogue be- 
tween the maids and an overseeress, 
disclosing the tigerish type of Elektra, 
whom they are expecting. Presently 
on Elektra’s entrance she delivers in a 
long monologue—fifty-eight lines of 
blank verse—the ghastly story of her 
father’s murder, when “thy blood ran 
over thine eyes, and the bath steamed 
with thy blood”; tells of her hate of 
his murderers, and cries for vengeance 
that will let her dance with “high-lift- 
ed knees, step by step, over corpses.” 

There you have a portrait of the 
lady, painted in red, by herself. 

A scene follows between Elektra and 
her sister Chrysothemis, the gentle 
Chrysothemis, the single human being 
in the cast who wanders from chamber 
to chamber, filled with horror and un- 
rest, longing to live her life as woman 
should. She brings the news of their 
brother Orest’s rumored death, 

Elektra then enters on twelve pages 
of libretto with Klytdmnestra, a woman 
haunted by fear, seeking the comfort 
of torches that frighten her guilty soul 
by the very shadows that they cast. 
She is dressed in dark violet; covered 
with jewels and charms; “her eyelids 
swollen”; a creature of triple-distilled 
hysteria. 

Affrighted by her dreams, Klytiém- 
nestra, willing to offer a human sacri- 
fice to be rid of them, receives the enig- 
matical reply from Elektra that when 
the next victim falls by the axe she will 
dream no more, and then foretells her 
mother’s death, “the axe swimming in 
blood, the shriek for help strangled on 
her lips,” tells it in every dreamable de- 
tail. 

Succeeding this intimate family téte- 
a-téte, Elektra beseeches Chrysothemis 
that, with Orest dead, they two commit 
the double murder. Refusing to ac- 
cede, she is cursed by Elektra, who 
swears to do the deed alone. 

Orest now enters, unrecognized by 
Elektra, until his servant and attend- 
ants fall on their knees and kiss his 
hands and feet. Orest declares his in- 





tention to murder, and in that moment 
is called within to his mother. As he 
disappears with his attendants, Elektra 
cries: “I have not given him the axe! 
They are gone, and I have not given 
him the axe. There are no gods in 
heaven!” Then, as the freezing death 
yells of Klytdimnestra come from the 
palace, she shouts: “Strike her again!” 

With a trace of humor all uncon- 
scious, come the words given Chryso- 
themis as she enters in this instant: 
“Something must have happened.” 

A brief scene of fright by the maids 
and Acgisth enters, crossing to go into 
the palace. He inquires of Elektra 
whether Orest’s rumored death is long- 
er a matter of doubt, and is answered: 
“No doubt is possible,” as, taking a 
torch from its ring by the doorway, to 
light his steps, she begins a quasidance. 

His murder follows almost on the 
moment of his exit, and Elektra, burst- 
ing into triumphant joy and gloating, 
dances her “high-kneed step over 
corpses,’ which, let it be promptly 
added, has nothing in it either re- 
motely sensuous or alluring. 

If an artist should put on canvas, 
in symbolism, this “Elektra,” he would 
paint a steel-gray rock covered with 
writhing snakes, and shapeless, slimy 
crawling things, and below it a pool of 
blood, in which floated vague human 
corpses slit with wounds. 

In Germany to-day the fingers of art 
are numb from carrying a musket. In 
Strauss lies its main musical hope; in 
“Elektra” he has realistically reflected 
the text of Von Hofmannsthal in a 
molten stream of monotony. 

Three American singers play impor- 
tant part in the presentations of “Elek- 
tra’: Miss Marcelle, in the title rdle 
in Vienna, after all available singers at 
the Imperial Opera had refused it ; Miss 
Edyth Walker, at one time engaged at 
the Metropolitan in New York, and 
now a mezzo-soprano, sings the part 
in Hamburg, and Miss Frances Rose, 
of Denver, is the Chrysothemis of the 

3erlin presentation. 

To Miss Rose was also offered the 
part of Elektra, which she refused in 
preference for the one she interprets. 
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At the request of Strauss she sang 
Salome at the first Wiesbaden perform- 
ance, and in addition many times in 
Berlin. 

She is a charming personality, of un- 
usual beauty, and her figure lends it- 
self with admirable, plastic grace to 
classic portrayals. Her studies were 
made entirely in America, with Mr. 
Underner at Cleveland, and she sprang 
at once into favor with her first ap- 
pearance at Breslau, where she was 
pronounced, “one of the stars that fail 
from heaven once in so often.” Nor 
is the estimate an exaggeration, for 


r powers, as displayed in Chrysothe- 


is, should fit her for very high rank 
in her own country. 
Her roles include the leading so- 
ano parts in “Aida,” “L’Africaine,” 
“Les Huguenots,” and “Carmen,” and 
he Senta, Elizabeth, Venus, Elsa, Sieg- 
inde, Santussa, and Salome, with a 
preference for the modern French and 


in genre which the German reper- 








toire precludes. 

It was in “Carmen” that Richard 
Strauss, who conducted the perform- 
ance, first heard her, and the next morn- 
ing brought her the Salome music, as 
proof of his confidence; he, himself, 
coaching her in it. 

Miss Rose had this to say of the ex- 
perience: “Salome is something that 
one stands before and wonders. To 
one who has never studied that part, 
Elektra would seem like being let into 
a madhouse. But taken in sequence to 
the other work, it becomes less diffi- 
cult. It is a case of one, two, grab for 
a note; one, two, three, grab for an- 
other; one, two, three, four, grab 
again, 

“In ‘Elektra’ Strauss has written 
enormous phrases, not only musical, 
but verbal, and that is what makes it 
so trying; they cannot be broken, yet 
one must breathe. 

“He is a charming man to study 
with, never impatient of mood, saying, 
‘I meant it thus and so’—a lovely fel- 
low. At the desk he is a vampire, he 
draws the blood out of our veins, but 
I love him. In his conducting he drags 
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one along with him, whether one wills 
it or not; he carries one, he cradles the 
music in his hands. He has his moods, 
as we all have, but with the right one 
he is @n inspiration to every singer.” 
As instance of the Americans ap- 
pearing at the Berlin Royal Opera, only 
last season “Tannhauser” was given 
with the Elizabeth, Tannhiuser, and 
Landgraf, all Americans; very often 
“Madame Butterfly” is sung by a cast 
entirely American. And thus, one can 
scarcely wonder that a German singer 


caustically remarked the other day at 
rehearsal, when he observed a 24 
‘ 


of Americans chatting toget!l 
“Where is our English 





prompter to- 





h a bent for wit, Ed -d von 
rauss, one of the 


‘ 
ed it the “Berlin Royal American 





mnductors, has 





ut it has taken on its complement 
of American singers because of their 
good voices, their superior vocal meth- 
ods to the Germans, their do-or-die 
spirit in overcoming obstacles, and their 
quick adaptability in roles as well as 
in situations. 

Now and again an ugly line creeps 
into the newspapers with the appear- 
ance of “yet another American”; some 
German singers are not averse to har- 
boring resentment. Otherwise, un- 
doubtedly, even more Americans would 
be retained there. 

The method of making engagements 
obliges each voice to pass the scrutiny 
of all three conductors, of the General- 
Intendant Baron von Hiilsen, and last- 
ly the emperor himself, whose signature 
renders finally valid the contract. It 
is upon their merit and because they 
are better than any others obtainable 
that these many Americans have been 
engaged. The spirit displayed in the 
matter by those in authority is both 
fair and charming. 

Outside this limit, within the pale of 
malcontents, one would wish sometimes 
a recollection of the mass of German 
singers that have had welcome in New 
York, and that in art, as in hospitality, 
reciprocity is a gracious ornament. 





*¥MILY WAYNE fre- 
quently assured her- 
self that the game of 
bridge had been her 
most useful weapon 
through the jungle of 
society, which, being 
young, she had only 
and where it is, by 
and suave, 
we all acquire practice in social war- 
fare and the knowledge of life en- 
abling us if not to best our fellows, at 
cast to better ourselves. 

And not’ only had it proved to be a 
weapon for battering down obstacles 
and opening closed pathways, but it 
offered to Emily the only means that 
she had ever discovered of confound- 
Mrs. Warren, the mother of Ser- 
ena, her bosom friend; for although 
Mrs. Warren employed every spare 
moment in she had never yet 
succeeded in playing an even or re- 
sourceful game; nevertheless, driven by 
an irresistible impulse, akin to the de- 








entered, 


recently 
means of encounters savage 


ing 
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sire of the moth for the star, she was 
forever tempted to try her skill. 
Emily, on the contrary, by evenings 
spent at home with her father and 
mother, and a fourth, if one could be 
found, had secured practice and a 


schooling in applied philosophy demon- 
strated by bridge—control of her tem- 
per, diplomacy in social intercourse, the 
bewildering and undoing of an oppo- 
nent by tactics too subtle for recogni- 
tion, and clever countering in defense, 

















all of which to Mrs, Warren 
caviare to the general. 

It was Emily’s quickened and ac- 
quired training in observation which 
prompted her to believe that Mrs. War- 


were 


ren’s husband, doubtless without his 
own consent, was a candidate for her 
father’s cherished position on one of 
the governor’s advisory boards; and 
knowing that her father looked upon 
this position as an especial and per- 
sonally deserved honor, she had tried 


the undermining 
was sure were 
Warren to pre- 
that Mr. War- 


to point out to him 
influences which she 
being directed by Mrs. 
vent his reappointment, 
ren might secure this satisfaction for 
Mrs. Warren’s restless and consuming 
ambition. Emily’s father, however, an 
erudite professor of quiet life, a pol- 
ished gentleman, but not a politician, 
had grown by _ continued _ service 
through two or three terms of office 
under succeeding governors, and by 
generally acknowledged fitness for the 
place, to consider it his own. He also 
regarded a family friendship with the 
Warrens as a supreme negative against 
any such suspicions. 

“But what guarantee have you, 
father, upon which to base your surety 
of reappointment? What effort have 
you made to secure it? You know 
that you are apt to become so absorbed 
in your professional duties that you may 


have forgotten to obtain definite assur- 
ances 
“Certainly not, my dear.” Mr. 






































Wayne spoke briskly, almost impa- 
tiently, that his daughter should ques- 
tion the obvious, the foregone conclu- 
sion of his reappointment by a newly 
inaugurated official. “I have paid my 
respects to the governor. It is true that 
I did not find him at home, but I have 
left the conduct of my claims in the 
hands of my friends, those who under- 
stand these things far better than I 
do. I have held office long enough to 
know more about the details of the 
transactions of the board than any one 
else, and I have been faithful in my 
administration.” He drew himself up 
quite stiffly erect in his chair. “Be- 
Mr. Warren”—he waved him 
aside with a sweeping gesture—‘Mr. 
Warren is absolutely incapable of ap- 
preciating the responsibilities of the po- 
sition—he is far too weak a candidate 
to consider. Cease to bother about it 
any longer. I desire the place, of 
course. It is a distinction, and I enjoy 
the mental recreation that it affords 
me, and—I trust to my past record.” 
Mr. Wayne’s voice, his pose, his su- 
perior smile were almost sublime. 

Emily looked at him with tender eyes, 
but she did not “cease to bother about 
it.” She knew Mrs. Warren, but she 
did not know the new governor, and 
the new governor, by Mr. Wayne’s own 
confession, “knew not Joseph,” her 
father. Moreover, her suspicions were 
so brilliantly sustained and verified by 
Mrs. Warren’s visit to herself the next 
morning that she felt called upon to 
take an active if uninvited part in that 
lady’s campaign. 

“I came to tell you, Emily,” Mrs. 
Warren was saying—she wore her best 
frock, her most ingratiating and _ inti- 
mate smile—‘that Mrs. Ballentine is 
bringing the governor’s sister to the 
club meeting at my house this after- 
noon, and that, you see, will fill the 
vacancy for which I asked you. Of 
course, you know, Emily, that as one 
of the original, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the club, Mrs. Ballentine has a 
perfect right to ask a guest if she noti- 
fies me in time and I have made no 
other arrangements, and—the gov- 
Mrs. Warren caught 


1 


1 
$1aes, 


ernor’s sister!” 
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Then, in a low- 


her breath ecstatically. 
ered voice, full of import, she added 
confidentially: “We are so anxious to 
be kind to the governor; he is a bache- 
lor, supposed to be inconsolable over 


the loss of an early love. He has ad- 
mired my daughter Serena greatly, I 
believe’—Mrs. Warren’s abstracted, 
visionary gaze, over Emily’s head, of 
complacent maternal satisfaction was 
beautiful to see—‘thinks her so pret- 
ty.” Mrs. Warren’s eyes, as if they 
still held a picture of Serena’s pink- 
and-white complexion, soft yellow hair, 
round blue eyes, and fat little body, 
fell with a sigh to Emily, who offered 
her such a sombre with her 





contrast 
tall thinness, dark dreamy eyes, warm 
creamy skin, and clouds of brown hair, 
which in the sunlight shone with red 
threads and strange harmonies. Again 
she sighed. “And so—and so : 

Here, under Emily’s eyes, Mrs. War- 
ren began to hesitate, to flounder, even 
wallow in the fatal bog of explana- 
tions. “We are so anxious to make 
a good impression on the governor’s 
sister—my husband’s aspirations——” 
She rolled her eyes as if to hint that 
state secrets were on the tip of her 
tongue and prudently withheld; but this 
exalted condition faded to one of anx- 
ious concern as her mind returned to 
the present as a consideration of im- 
mediate consequence, and her manner 
begged, even implored Emily’s usual 
good-humored compliance, her gener- 
ous perception of the situation. 

Emily, however, met her guest’s eyes 
firmly. She was recalling, as she ob- 
served her, that her mother had al- 
ways called her “The Trampler,” aver- 
ring complainingly that “she tramps 
into the garden of good breeding with 
hobnail shoes, and treads down all the 
tender young and growing shoots of 
human intercourse and willfully breaks 
off all the blossoms of gentle words 
and kindly thought and throws them 
on the ground to wilt and die.” So 
she refused to respond to these em- 
barrassed explanations, she refused to 
efface herself; but after gazing at Mrs. 
Warren steadily, unsmilingly, for a few 
moments, in much the same fashion that 
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a scientist regards an insect impaled 
ior observation, she said gravely, in- 
ringly, stating facts as they really 


were: 
‘ 


‘You asked me to fill a vacancy at 
your bridge club this afternoon. You 


have come to tell me that you do not 


want me; that you have asked some 
one else? You expect me to with- 
draw ?” 

“Oh, no—no, Emily! How crudely 
you put it! J did not ask some one 
else. Mrs. Ballentine is bringing the 
governor’s sister. Don’t you under- 


stand? The governor’s sister is just 
getting settled here. She is, you know, 
at the head of his household, and a 


r social attention. It’s 


4 


stranger meriting 
the club, this afternoon, Emily—the 
club. Both Serena and I, being mem- 
bers, are obliged to play—otherwise— 
a common card party, either one of 
us would drop out for you—but the 
club!” Mrs. Warren pronounced these 
cabalistic words in much the same way 
and with the same exalted fervor that 
the religi 
Church!’ 

“It is very unexpected—very, I as- 
sure you. I hope you understand. I 
knew you would. You are always so 


icuse uses in speaking of “the 
’ 





lovely, so generous. How beautiful 
your flowers are this spring. Have 


you any slugs on your roses? No? 


W ell—good-by. Next time, dear Emily. 
So good of you to understand.” 

Mrs. Warren had turned to go, feel- 
ing that her best frock, her most win- 
ning smile were covering with dis- 
tinction an uncomfortable exit, when 
Emily’s soft voice restrained her. She 
turned eagerly. 

“What!” she cried. “*A  distin- 
guished guest for bridge this evening?’ 
And you want my husband and my- 
self to come in and play? Why, we 
would be delighted. Delighted! Oh,” 
huffily, “if you won’t tell me who it 
is.” Then ingratiatingly: “You know, 
Emily, how much rather I would really 
have you than any one else, but we 
have just got to have the governor’s 
sister.” 

Emily had a swift vision of herself 
and the governor’s sister placed in the 








balances; she rode high in the air, 
forced there by the heavy weight of 
the governor’s sister’s preponderance 
of desirability on the opposite beam; 
and watching her departing guest’s exit 
with sparkling eyes and twinkling lights 
of fun on her face, she was stirred to 
further humor by the expression of 
the embarrassed back, upon which were 
written surprisé, chagrin, incredulity, 
and curiosity as she hastily turned the 
sheltering corner of the next street. 
Mendacious, neither by temperament 
nor principle, but having assured Mrs. 
Warren that her father and mother 


were € 


, 
r 





for bridge 
imperati' r to pro- 
vide the e, tho h 


previous to this visit neither of them 
had had any place in iou 
ness as entities. 

And that it must be the governor 


was emphasized by the nature 


r ( 
disclosures, though neither Emily nor 
her mother had any acquaintance with 
this newly acquired medium of the 
voice of the people; and her father— 
she could not use him as a lever. This 
small convention, however, Emily 
brushed aside as beneath her consid- 
eration, while she consoled herself with 
the trite reflection that fortune favors 
the brave, since verifying of her an- 
nouncement to Mrs. Warren was a ne- 
cessity. 

She had planned no method of ap- 
proach or attack, realizing that no 
young woman in her sober senses 
would appear at the office of state and 
demand any man’s presence at a given 
place and time without some excuse for 
such presumption, yet, being a woman, 
and trusting to the spirit of adventure 
with the hope of youth which prompted 
it, she was walking down Capitol Hill 
at four o’clock, the hour at which the 
governor, by common report, left the 
cares of state behind him in his office 
and set forth on a swift automobile 
flight over country roads, the better 
to clear his brain of the cobwebs of 
political intrigue and the complications 
of statecraft. And just at this hour, 
exact in habit, he stood at the top of 






















the long flight of broad steps leading 
from the State House to the sidewalk 
at the curb of which his chauffeur held 
his panting, restlessly expectant ma- 
chine. 

The flanking plaza and the broad, 
long sweep of steps were shining white 
in the May sunshine, while hedges of 
lilacs in the park near by lent their ex- 
quisite perfume to the soft, breeze- 
blown atmosphere, delicate, fugitive, 
fleeting as the dream of youth. The 
governor stood drawing on his gloves, 
breathing in the beauty of the scene 
and in association recalling his own 
youth, his own visions of springtime 
nd perfume-laden May. He stood 
with his back to the massive stone pile, 
the State House, himself the official 
expression of it, while it seemed to 
him to epitomize his ambitions—hard, 
cold, pitiless, and humanly unsatisfy- 
ing. 

lle was a tall, imposing-looking man 
with a young face, a crown of prema- 
turely gray hair, clear, dark, sophisti- 
cated, and penetrating eyes, about 
which there were lines hinting of a keen 
sense of humor, while the round of his 
chin against his strong, square jaw 
spoke insistently of sentiment, qualities 
at war frequently with his ambitions, 
but sentiment, his cool eyes said, hith- 
erto held in check by those ambitions. 

Sauntering slowly down the broad 
flight of steps, he stood for a few mo- 
ments on the last one, his gaze rest- 
ing idly, somewhat indifferently at first, 
on the figure of a young girl standing 
out against the white flagging and the 
brilliant sunshine, and noticeably con- 
spicuous as the only passer-by at that 
moment. She seemed to him to be a 
vision of spring, the embodiment of 
May or one of those slender, perfume- 
laden lilac bushes in the park near by. 
She wore a lilac-colored gown, and a 
pale green hat, lilac-trimmed, redolent 
of youth and springtime, the tender 
harmonies of the season. The gov- 
ernor gazed at her contemplatively— 
youth is always lovely to middle age, 
and the governor had turned the for- 
tieth milestone. The glowing sun- 
shine painted her a figure of life and 
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hope and happiness as she moved 
across his pathway with a faint, maid- 
enly self-consciousness infinitely attract- 
ive to this man of the world who had 
known many women, many accom- 
plished women, many charming and 
worldly women, as sophisticated, as cold, 
and as glittering as himself; but—this 
young girl, the embodiment of spring, 
was different. She was a whisper of 
days long dead, of emotions that had 
long been as dust to him. She seemed 
to typify the day, the season, youth, 
uncalculating youth. 

Just as she got opposite him where 
he stood on the last step waiting for 
her to pass, her foot turned, she gave 
a slight cry, wavered, put out her hand 
toward him with a frightened look as if 
seeking support to keep from falling, 
and thg governor, springing forward, 
caught her as she turned a blushing, 
embarrassed, half-frightened glance up 
into his face. 

“Why do we ever wear shoes like 
that?” she asked, with a petulant, self- 
accusatory tone to her voice as she 
thrust out a slender, graceful foot 
encased in a high-heeled suéde shoe 
just the color of her gown. “They will 
always turn going downhill.” 

“But have you hurt yourself?” the 
governor asked solicitously ; those dark 
eyes, that slender figure, the sweet 
mouth—everything about her speaking 
of the almost pathetic girlishness so 
infinitely appealing to a man’s sense 
of protection. “You must let me drive 
you wherever you are going. You 
should not walk on that foot.” She 
was standing on one foot, as she tested, 
tried the other. “Come. Get in my 
machine. I'll drive you.” He urged, 
pushed, led, half-carried her to the mo- 
tor while he took the wheel from the 
chauffeur. “Now, where?” He turned 
to the girl who sat beside him, her face 
suffused with blushes. 

“T am Emily Wayne, the daughter 
of Alexander Wayne,” she said, “and 
if you will drive me home,” giving him 
the street and the number, “my father 
will be glad to thank you.” 

Wayne—Alexander Wayne! The 
name was insistently in his mind. Ah, 
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yes, he remembered. Some one else 
wanted the place Wayne had held on 


one of the boards for a number of 
terms. Mrs. Warren, he had heard, 
was moving heaven and earth to se- 
cure it for her husband, and great 


pressure was being brought to bear in 


her interest. He must take up that 
matter for consideration soon; mean- 
time, he must send for Mr. Wayne 


for conference with him, the better to 
1ake the best decision. 


* 
I 





“So you are Alexander Wayne’s 
daughter?” The governor smiled down 
into the sweet, dark eyes upturned. to 
his with an expression he found diffi 
( t to read. Then I think I s ld 
like to meet your father. No, I won't 
go in this afternoon, I am going to 

ive some men, but I believe I have 


» into the club to-night 
to take a hand at bridge for a* while, 
a and thought a 
If you will allow me, I will 
stop in after dinner, on my way down- 
town, and find out about that ill-be- 
haved foot of yours and meet your 
father and have a little talk with him.” 

The governor’s was most 
charming. It had won him more 
friends and more political honors than 
he could justly estimate. 

“We can give you a game of bridge.” 
There was a flattering eagerness in the 
girlish voice. “My father and mother 


promised to dro] 


and—— tle paused 
moment, 1 


1 


, 
sme 


and I play almost every evening. Ah, 
do give us this evening. My father 
and mother both play a good game.” 


“And you?” They had stopped at 
the house and were still sitting in the 
machine as they talked. Emily turned 
her head aside, the lovely curve of her 
throat in the line from the ear fell 
upon the governor’s vision; the grace- 
ful carriage of the head and _ shoul- 
ders revealed itself; the warm, sweet 
color on the round of the cheek was 
beauty’s own. “And you?” repeated 
the governor. 

She flashed a brilliant, laughing look 
at him, her eyes were shining, her white 
teeth gleaming in the dusky glow af 
her face where the color flamed up 
over her throat and cheeks, up—up to 
her great, dark, beautiful eyes and 
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“You will have 


over her forehead. 
to find out for yourself,” she laughed. 
“You would not want me to teil you 


how I play, would you? Do people 
ever tell the truth about themselves ?” 
“Then I will break my engagement 
at the club and come and find out for 
myself. May I?” he ventured. 
“Would you? Would you?” she 
cried; and in her eagerness, her hand 
was laid lightly on his own, a mere 
featherweight. “Ah, do!” coaxingly, 


“Do!” And then, as if realizing her 
own impetuosity, she laughed and 
blushed again that lovely slow flush 
that crept up—up over the cheeks and 


. 
above the eyes, over the forehead, and 
with a touch of shyness, almost em- 
barrassment, she quickly withdrew her 
hand and prepared to get out of the 
machine. 

“Of course I will,” 
itively, almost gayly. 
will. There, mind the 
come down hard on that foot. What 
nonsensical little shoes. No wonder 
they refused to do duty on a hill.” He 
helped her up the steps and said a 
laughing “Auf Wiederschen’ to her at 
the door. 

The Warrens, as usual, were late in 
getting to the Waynes that evening. 
They found the governor playing with 
Emily and her mother and father; and, 
having been playing for more than an 
hour, he had evidently gauged the 
players and their game to his entire 
satisfaction. They played his game.” A 
heart convention on a doubled no trump 
and a discard from strength, not weak- 
ness. He was rather disturbed by the 
entrance of the Warrens, though po- 
lite; but clearly annoyed when Emily 
withdrew from the table to give her 
place to Mrs. Warren and established 
herself at a small table and cribbage 
with Mr. Warren, who, with a feeble, 
somewhat silly explanatory smile as- 
sured them all that bridge was an im- 
possibility to him, as he couldn’t keep 
the run of the cards in his head. 

It was not long before there were 
signs of evident dissatisfaction at the 
larger table. Mrs. Warren insisted on 
the short-suit convention on the dou- 


he answered pos- 
“Of course I 
step. Don’t 

















bled no trump, and the discard from 


weakness, and they were playing it. 
But the governor had grown restless 
and fidgety, and Emily was made 
aware of ominous quiet on the part of 
her mother and father, while Mrs. War- 
ren’s voice rose at the end of every 
hand in justification and explanation. 
Finally, the governor in a fit of only 
half-restrained exasperation, threw 
down the hand that he held. “Miss 
Wayne,” he called. “Will you come 
here? Will you just look at that 
hand?” He spread it out with an air 


of triumphant gloom, as if he had 
reached the nadir of despair. “That 
was a good hand, a first-rate hand; but 


I defy any one to make anything out 
of this plagued fashion of short suits 
and the discard from weakness. One 
is bad enough, but oh, Lord—both of 
them!” He ran his hand through his 
hair in whimsical desperation. “I had 
a magnificent hand a little while ago 
and doubled on a no-trump declaration, 
and my partner opened it with a short 
suit instead of the high heart, when I 
held the ace and king with a fine black 
suit.” He sighed with remembered 
anguish. “I don’t like that game and 
I can’t play it. Here, you take my 
hand and play with your mother, while 
Mr. Warren and I look on. If you 
can prove to Mrs. Warren the folly of 
the short-suit convention, I’ll—I’ll give 
you anything you ask, anything—even 
to the half of my kingdom. I want to 
see some one at it who knows more 
about it than I do.” 

Emily laughed and took the hand, 
but the gleam in her eyes and the soft 
glow of color that crept up her cheek 
were visible signs of excitement. She 
knew what it meant to play against her 
father, who, no matter whether he ap- 
proved of the conventions, would play 
the game with skill and finesse. She 
was on her mettle and she straightened 
up in her chair, the lovely, staglike 
carriage of her head more noticeably 
perceptible, while her pale yellow gown 
against the soft, dusky pallor of the 
slender round of her throat made the 
high light in the picture of youth and 
hope and courage and happiness. 
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They played evenly, without much 
incident, until the rubber, with game 
all, the score twelve to eighteen in 
favor of Mrs. Warren the dealer, Mrs. 
Wayne being the leader, and Emily 
third fand with Mr. Wayne’s hand 
dummy. Running over the cards, 
Emily’s eyes shone beneath her down- 
cast lids, there were possibilities in that 
hand; but when Mrs. Warren made a 
no-trump Jeclare, she sat forward al- 
most eagerly and took a swift mental 
summary of the situation. The gov- 
ernor was sitting beside her watching 
her play, his presence there like an 
electric thrill, a call to her pride. She 
looked carefully at her hand, it pho- 
tographed itself on her mind. She held 
seven clubs to the ace, knave, ten; 
king, ten, eight of hearts; king, knave, 
ten of spades, and no diamonds. It 
was something more than a hand to 
gamble on with that long black suit 
and two good reéntry cards. Mrs. War- 
ren, in her haste to make out before 
the deal fell to her opponents, might 
be making a declaration to the score, 
but again, considering the weakness in 
the red suits in this hand, she might 
have a genuinely good no-trump hand. 
It were worth while to risk the chances. 

Mrs. Wayne’s gentle voice broke the 
tense stillness of the players: “May I 
play?” 

“T double.” Emily answered quickly. 
Surely, her mother’s short suit was 
clubs! 

But Mrs. Wayne did not lead clubs. 
Holding seven, four, five, two of 
hearts; knave, six, five, four, three, two 
of diamonds; queen, five of clubs, and 
the deuce of spades, she led her sin- 
gleton spade; while Mrs. Warren, the 
dealer, holding ace, knave, nine, three 
of hearts; king, queen, eight, seven of 
diamonds; the king of clubs, and the 
nine, eight, six, three of spades, saw 
the dummy go down with queen, six 
of hearts; ace, ten, nine of diamonds; 
nine, seven, four of clubs, and ace, 
queen, seven, five, four of spades. She 
should have played her ace of spades 
and taken command of the situation 
at once; but she could not resist hold- 
ing up her ace, and played her queen, 
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feeling so sure of the odd and perhaps 
more in her combined hands. As she 
put down the queen, Emily covered 
with her king, taking the trick. At 
once then she led out her ace of clubs. 
It caught the king second hand. , Mrs. 
Wayne with the queen, noting Emily’s 
play of the ace, read her correctly. This 
vas Emily’s long hand upon which she 
had doubled, and the ace meant seven 
in hand. She threw her queen on the 
trick to unblock. The governor almost 
whistled his admiration, but he re- 
strained his enthusiasm, and wondered 
how many women would have the wit 
to do that. 

The rest of the hand played itself, 
and when they had finished with the 
odd and the game to the good before 
Mrs. Warren had touched, her com- 
bined hands of picture cards, there was 
such a sparkle in the eyes that Emily 
raised to the governor, such a glow in 
her cheeks that every one with the ex- 
ception of the Warrens laughed at her. 
Mrs. Warren was in the sulks and Mr. 
Warren was asleep in a near-by chair. 

The governor had risen to his feet 
in his excitement as he watched the 
play. “By Jove! You did do it! 
But——” He shook his head. “You 
were taking big chances.” 

“But that’s the game!” Emily cried. 
“To take big chances to win!” 

Then the governor laughed as he 
realized the meaning of the sparkle in 
her eyes; but still he protested amused- 
ly: “You didn’t play my game. You 
played Mrs. Warren’s game—the short 
Suit,” 

“But I played the game, didn’t I?” 
asked Emily quickly, laughingly. “I 
played the game. My father would 
disown me if I did anything else.” She 
slipped her hand affectionately into that 
of her father as he stood just at her 
elbow. “And I knew I could depend 
on mother. If she had used the heart 
convention with that hand, Mrs. War- 
ven would have scored on us before we 
could have shown our cards. She could 
have thrown the lead there, so as to 
have made much of her diamonds and 
hearts.” 

“Still, I protest,” he laughed. “It 


‘I twisted my ankle and 


isn’t my game. You haven’t proved 
anything to me but that vou can play 
a hand that [ cannot, and’”—he looked 
at Mrs. Warren _ half-teasingly— 
“you've beaten Mrs. Warren at her 
own game.” He turned whimsically 
to Emily. “You only more completely 
bewilder me. Mrs. Warren,” he spoke 
to her now, “how can any poor man 
hope to understand the feminine tem- 
perament when he has offered to him 
such inconsistencies 


< 
) 
1 


St yagege > 
as Miss Wayne has 





shown me to-day? A young lady who 
can beat me at cards—me, a man! And 
yet, wearing such frivolous shoes that 
her very feet protest and ask assist- 
ance to get themselves taken back ho 
when she goes out to walk!” He shool 
his head in mock despai 


“What! What is it? What do you 
mean?” Mrs. Warren could hardly get 
the words out in her excited cut 

“The governor is only maki 
of me, Mrs. Warren,” |] 

“IT was walking downtown t 
noon, and I happened 





lis after 
to have on very 
high-heeled shoes which turned with 


me as I was going down Capitol Hill. 
le governor 
was good enough to drive me home 
in his machine. It was so trivial that 
one could hardly call it an accident.” 
The blushes were all over Emily’s face. 

“An accident!” Mrs. Warren’s whole 
face, her figure, the tones of her voice 
expressed shocked unbelief. “An ac- 
cident!” she breathed, as an angry 
flush spread upward to the roots of 
her hair. “An accident!’ She raised 
her protesting eyes to heaven as if to 
call down wrath upon such unmaidenly 
duplicity. And she was still breath- 
ing, “An accident!’ with scornful in- 
dignation when she wakened Mr. War- 
ren to take him home. 

Even a walk through the dark, cool 
streets did not assuage her flaming an- 
ger. “An accident, indeed! Of course 
she planned the whole thing. I have 
never known of such depravity in one 
so young!” 

“T heard the governor ask her and 
her mother and father to go driving 
with him to-morrow afternoon; and he 
made an engagement with Mr. Wayne 
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to be at his office to-morrow morn- 
ing,” bleated Mr. Warren timidly. 
“Of course, he did.” Mrs. War- 
ren’s voice was rasped to filelike sharp- 
ness. “I shall certainly forbid Ser- 
ena, after this, having any friendship 
with Emily Wayne. She is a schem- 
r, unscrupulous girl; and her game 
of bridge is absolutely indecent. It is 
more than immodest for a girl as 
young as Emily to play a game like 
that; and I am convinced that she plays 
for money, and has had practice that 
one might shudder to contemplate.” 
But Mrs. Warren’s fears -for Emily 
must have caused her more than shud- 
ders as, peering through her curtains 
the next afternoon, she saw the gov- 
ernor’s touring car come whirling down 
the tree-lined streets. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne were in the tonneau, and Emily 
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sat beside the governor, who was driv- 
ing. The delicate, fresh young leaves 
on the trees formed a_ background 
against which the girl’s radiant face 


shone in passing. Her happy eyes 
were turned to the governor. She was 
listening to what he was saying to 
her; and he, as if welcoming a final 
convincing appeal! to the sweetest things 
in life—the things his ambition had 
hitherto combatted—was talking to her, 
completely absorbed in her. 

Youth was making its tender ap- 
peal to him, and all the world was as 
young as Emily’s happy eyes, as young 
as her sweet, laughing lips, as young 
and fresh as May with her perfumes, 
her flowing harmonies, her delicate 
mists of green, her allurements, as 
young as—young as even the governor 
himself 





A CHALLENGE 


OME, Worry, let us walk abroad to-day; 


4 


Let’s take a little run along the way: 


T know a sunny path that leads from Fear 
Up to the lovely fields of Wholesome Cheer. 
I'll race you there—I’m feeling fit, and strong, 


So, Worry, come along! 


We started on our way, I and my Care. 
I set the pace on through the springtime air, 
But ere we’d gone a mile poor Worry stopped, 
Tried hard to catch his breath, and then he dropped, 
Whilst I went on— 
An easy winner of that Marathon. 


And since that day when vexed by any fear, 


When Worry’s come a 


gain with visage drear, 


I’ve challenged him to join me in that race, 
And found each time he could not stand the pace. 


JoHN Kenprick BANGs. 
















slid the long chair up 
to my fire, bent his 
straig ht black be dy 
forward, and, rubbing 

















his chilled hands 
y before the 
blazing logs, an- 


nounced with a smile of content: 

Marianne is out of jail.” 

‘Mon Diecut’ I exclaimed. “And in 
midwinter! It must be cold enough in 
that hut of hers by the marsh 
old cirl! ‘- 

“And not a sou to be eart 
ing,” added the curé. 

‘Tell me about this 
hers,” I said. 

Monsieur le 


- p* oT 
1ed_ fish- 


last crime of 
curé’s face seri- 
ous, then again the smile of content 
spread to the corners of his firm mouth. 

“Ah! Nothing very 
confessed. Then after a 


grew 


7 he 
moment’s si- 


gruesome, 


lence he continued slowly: “Her chil- 
dren needed shoes and warm things for 
the winter, Marianne stole sixty metres 


from the 


Wolves’ 


of nets 
Three 
frien id 
With a vibrant gesture he straight- 
ened up in his chair and flashed his 
keen eyes to mine. 
“For ten years |] 
form her,” he 


fishing crew at “The 


—she is hopeless, my 


have tried to re- 
declared. “Bah!” And 


he tossed the stump of his cigarette 
into the blaze. 

“Yow nursed her once through the 
smallpox,” said I, “when no one dared 
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£ Os 
L should think ¢ ng 
ago pt rsuad d her 
you in return.” 

“Wea , 


are needed,” he 
will promise me 
nothing. One might as well try to 
make a faithful parishioner of a 
as to change iene for the be 
He brought his fist down 


] - 
£O where we 


1 simply. “She 


vy 








gypsy 
t 
1 
| 


ser. 
sharply on 


the broad arm of his chair. “I tell 
you,” he went on tensely, “Marianne 
is a woman of no morals and no re- 


ligion—a woman who allows no one 
to dictate to her save a gendarme with 
a warrant of arrest. Hardly a winter 
passes but she goes to jail. She is a 
confirmed thief, a bad subject, a vaga- 
bond,” he went on vibrantly. “She 
can drink as no three sailors can drink; 
and yet you know as well as I do,” he 
added, lowering his voice, “that there 


is not a mother in Pont du Sable who 
is as good to her children as Mari- 
anne. She has brought up her children 


to be honest and she keeps them clean. 
She has never stolen from her own 
village—it is a point of honor with her. 
Ah, you do not know Marianne as | 
know her.” 

“It seems to me you are growing en- 
thusiastic over our worst vagabond,” | 
laughed. 

“T am,” replied the curé frankly. “I 
believe in her; she is afraid of nothing. 
You see her as a vagabond—an out- 
cast, and the next instant, parbleu, she 
forces out of you your camaraderie— 














even your respect. You shake her by 
the hand, that straight old hag with 
her clear blue eyes, her square jaw, 
and her hard face! She who walks 
with the stride of a man, who is as 
supple and strong as a sailor, and who 
looks you squarely in the eyes and stu- 
dies you calmly, at times disdainfully 
—even when drunk.” 


It was late when monsieur le curé 
left me alone by my fire. I cannot 
say “alone,” for my cat—she, the “Es- 
sence of Selfishness”—was purring on 
my chest, and the spaniel lay asleep 
before the embers, his silky ears twitch- 
1 in his little nightmares 
at made him cry to himself and slum- 
ver when they were over. 

In this old Normand house of mine 
by the marsh, there comes a silence 
at this hour which is exhilarating. Out 
of these winter midnights come strange 
Whirring flights of sea fowl 
whistle over my roof, in late for a 
lodging on the marsh. A heavy peas- 
ant’s cart goes by, groaning in agony 
under the brake, and when the wind 
is from the sea, it is like a bevy of 
witches shrilling my doom down the 
chimney. 

And so I sat up late, smoking a black 
pipe that gurgled in unison with the 
purring on my chest and the breathing 
of my dog, while I thought seriously 
of Marianne. 

When Marianne was eighteen, they 
teil me, she was the prettiest girl in 
Pont du Sable; that is to say, she was 
prettier than Emilienne Daget at Bar- 
la-Rose, or than Berthe Pavoisier, the 
daughter of the miller at Tocqueville, 
who is now in Paris. 

At eighteen, Marianne was slim and 
blonde; moreover, she was as bold as a 
hawk, and smiled as easily as she lied. 
At twenty, she was rated as a valuable 
member of any fishing crew that put out 
from the coast, for they found her cap- 
able during a catch, and steady in dan- 
ger, always doing her share and a little 
more for those who could not help them- 
selves. She is still doing it, for in her 
stone hut on the edge of the marsh 
that serves as shelter for her children 
II 


areams, 


l 
} 
I 


sounds. 
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and her rough old self, she has been 
charitable and given a winter’s lodging 
to three old wrecks of the sea. 

The curé was right; Marianne had 


her good qualities. I was almost be- 
ginning to wonder to myself as I pulled 
drowsily at the black pipe if her good 
qualities did not outweigh her bad ones, 
when my spaniel rose upon his fore- 
legs and yawned. The Essence of Self- 
ishness awakened, flattened her ears, 
and emitted .a high-keyed moan, for 
she hates him, poor little boy with 
the disposition of an angel. And so it 
was high time to send these children 
of mine to bed. 

Marianne called her ma belle petite 
though her real name was 
Yvonne Louise Tourneveau, 

Yvonne kept her black eyes from 
early dawn until dark upon a dozen of 
Pére Bourron’s cows in her charge, 
who grazed on a long point of marsh, 
lush with salt grass, that lay sheltered 
back of the dunes fronting the open 
sea, 

Now and then, when a cow strayed 
over the dunes onto the hard beach 
beyond to gaze stupidly at the breakers, 
the little girl’s voice would become as 
authoritative as a boy’s. 

“Eh ben, tu sais!’ she would shout 
as she ran to head the stragegler off, 
adding some sound whacks with a 
switch until the cow decided to lum- 
ber back to the rest. “Ah, mais!” 
Yvonne would sigh as she seated her- 
self again in the wire grass, tucking 
her firm bronzed legs under a patched 
skirt that had once served as a winter 
petticoat for the Mére Bourron. 

Occasionally a trudging coastguard 
or a lone hunter in passing would call 
“bonjour” to her, and since she was 
pretty, this child of fifteen, they would 
sometimes hail her with “Ca va, ma 
petite?” And Yvonne would flush and 
reply bravely: “Mais oui, m’sicur, mer- 
rd 


Y vonne— 


Since she was only a little girl with 
hair as black as a gypsy’s, a ruddy 
olive skin, fresh young lips, and a well- 
knit, compact body, hardened by con- 
stant exposure to the sea air and sun, 
no one bothered their heads much 
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about her name. She was only a child 
‘who smiled when the passer-by gave 
her a chance, which was seldom, and 
when she did she disclosed teeth as 
white as the tiny shells on the beach. 

There were whole days on the marsh 
when she saw no one, 

At noon, when the cracked bell in 
the distant belfry of the gray church 
of Pont du Sable sent its discordant 
note quavering across the marsh, 
Yvonne drew forth a sailor’s knife 
from where it lay tucked safe within 
the breast of her coarse chemise, and 
untying a square of blue cotton cloth, 
cut in two her portion of peasant bread, 
saving half the bread and half a bot- 
tle of Pére Bourron’s thinnest cider 
for the late afternoon. 

There were days, too, when Mari- 
anne, coming up from the sea with her 
nets, stopped to rest beside the child 
and talk. Yvonne, having no mother 
whom she could remember, Marianne 
had become a sort of transient mother 
to her, which the incoming tide some- 
times brought her and whom she would 
wait for with uncertain expectancy, 
often for days. 

One afternoon in early spring, when 
the cows were feeding in the scant 
slanting shade of the dunes, Yvonne fell 
asleep. She lay out straight upon her 
back, her brown legs crossed, one wrist 
over her eyes. She slept so soundly 
that neither the breeze that had sprung 
up from the northeast, stirring with 
every fresh puff the stray locks about 
her small ears, or the sharp barking 
of a dog hunting rabbits for himself 
over the dunes, awakened her. Sud- 
denly she became conscious of being 
grasped in a pair of strong arms, and 
awakening with a little scream, looked 
up into the grinning face of Marianne, 
who straightaway gave her a big, 
motherly hug until she was quite awake 
and then kissed her soundly on both 
cheeks, until Yvonne laughed over her 
fright. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! But I was fright- 
ened,” sighed the child, and sat up 
straight, smoothing back her tumbled 
hair. “Oh! la! la!’ she gasped. 


“They are beauties, hein?” ex- 
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claimed Marianne, nodding to an ooz- 
ing basketful of mackerel; then, kneel- 
ing by the basket, she plunged her red 
hands under the slimy glittering mass 
of fish, lifting and dropping them that 
the child might see the average size in 
the catch. 

“Eh ben!” declared Marianne. “Some 
day when thou art bigger, ma petite, 
I'll take thee where thou canst make 
some silver. There’s half a louis’ worth 
there if there’s a sou!” She bent over 
them again, dressed as she was in a 
pair of fisherman’s trousers cut off at 
the knees. There was a gleam of sat- 
isfaction in her eyes. 

“One can play the lady on half a 
louis,” she continued, covering her fish 
from the sun with her bundle of nets. 
“My man shall have a full bottle of 
the best to-night,” she added, wiping 
her wet hands across her bare knees 

“How much ‘cake’ does that old crab 
of a Bourron pay thee?” she inquired, 
turning again to the child. 

“Six sous a day—and then my food 
and lodging,” confessed Yvonne. 

“He won’t ruin himself,” muttered 
Marianne. 

“They say the girl at the Three 
Wolves gets ten,” said the child, with 
awe, “but thou knowest how—she must 
do the washing besides.” 

Marianne’s square jaw shut hard. 
She glanced at Yvonne’s patched skirt, 
the one that had been the Mére Bour- 
ron’s winter petticoat, feeling its qual- 
ity as casually as a fashionable dress- 
maker, 

“Sacristi!’’ exclaimed she, examining 
a rent. “There’s one door that the 
little north wind won’t knock twice at 
before he enters. Keep still, ma pet- 
ite, I’ve got thread and a needle.” 

She drew from her trousers’ pocket 
a leather wallet, in which lay four 
two-sou pieces, an iron key, and a sail 
needle driven through a ball of linen 
thread. “It is easily seen thou art 
not in love,” laughed Marianne, as she 
cross-stitched the tear. ‘Thou wilt pay 
ten sous for a ribbon gladly some day 
when thou art in love.” 

The child was silent while she sewed. 

















“One 


Presently she asked timidly: 
cats well there?” 

“Where ?” 

“But thou knowest—there.” 

“In the prison?” 

“Mats oui,’ whispered Yvonne. 

“Of course,’ growled Marianne. 
“One eats well; it is perfect. Tiens! 
We have the good soup, that is well 
understood, and now and then meat and 
rice.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the child, 

“Mais oui,’ assured 
a nod, “and prunes.” 

“Where is that—the prison? 
tured the child. 

“It is very far,” 


in awe. 

1 : $14 
Marianne, with 
” 


ven- 


Marianne, 


returned 


biting off the thread, ‘‘and it is not for 
every one, either,” she added, with a 
uch of pride. “Only I hi uppen to be 
an old friend and know the judge. 
“And how much does it cost a day, 
the prison?’ asked Yvonne. 
“Not that,” replied Marianne, snip- 


ping her single front tooth knowingly 
with the tip of her nail. 

“Mon Dieu! And that they give you 
all that for nothing!” exclaimed the 
child, in astonishment. “It is chic, that 
hein?” and she nodded her pretty head 
with decision. “Ah, mais oui, alors! 

laughed merrily. 

“T must be going,” announced Mar- 
ianne. “My young ones will be want- 
ing their soup.” 

She flattened her back against her 
heavy basket, slipped the straps under 
her armpits, and rose to her bare feet, 
the child passing the bundle of nets 
to her and helping her shoulder them 
to the proper balance. 


“Au revoir, ma belle petite,’ she 
said, bending to kiss Yvonne’s cheek; 


then, with her free hand, she dove into 
her trousers’ pocket and drew out a 
two-sou piece. “Tiens!’ she exclaimed, 
pressing the copper into the child’s 
hand. 

Yvonne gave a little sigh of delight. 
It was not often she had two sous all 
to herself to do what she pleased with, 
which doubles the delight of posses- 

ion, don’t you think so? Besides, the 
Mére Bourron kept her wages, or 
rather count of which was 


them, 
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cheaper, on the back page of a greasy 
book wherein were registered the births 
of calves. 

Au revoir,’ reiterated Marianne, 
and turned on her way to the village 
down the trail that wound through the 
salt grass, out to the road skirting the 
bay. 

Yvonne watched her until she finally 
disappeared through a cut in the dunes 
that led to the main road. 

The marsh lay in the twilight, the 
curlews were passing overhead bound 


2 








for a distant mud flat for the night. 
~ ourli! Courli!” they called, the old 
birds the young one 

cheer bo! } The 
cows St I iching 
dark, towal Yvonne 
She until they had 4 

her, then drove them slowly bact 


Pére Lourron’s, her two-sou_ piece 
clutched safe in her hand. 


It was dark 





when she let down the 


bars of the orchard leading into the 
farm yard. Here the air was moist an “4 
heavy with the sharp odor of manur 
A turkey gobbler and four timid | 
roosting in a low apple tree, sieved 
uneasily as the cows passed beneath 


stable next to the kitchen 
—a stable with a long stone manger 
and walls two feet thick. Above the 
stable was a loft covered by a thatched 
roof. It was in a corner of this loft 

in a large box filled with straw and 
provided with a patchwork quilt, that 
Yvonne slept. 

A light from the kitchen window 
streamed across the muddy court. The 
Pére and Mére Bourron were already 
at supper. The child bolted the stable 
door upon her herd and slipped into her 
place at table, with a timid “Bonsoir, 
m’steur, madame” to her masters, which 
was acknowledged by a grunt from the 
Pére Bourron and a spasm of coughing 
from his spouse. 

The Mére Bourron, who had the 
dullish round eye of a pig that gleamed 
suspiciously when she became inquisi- 
tive, had supped well. Now and then 
she squinted over her fat jowls veined 
with purple, plying her mate with short, 
savage questions, for he had sold cattle 


them to their 
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that day at the market at Bonville. 
Such evenings as these were always 
quarrelsome ones between the two, and 
as the little girl did not count any 
more than the chair she sat in, they 
argued openly over the day’s sale. The 
best steer had brought less than the 
Mére Bourron had believed a shrewd 
possibility, even after a month’s bar- 
gaining. 

They at last ceased to argue, since 
the Mére Bourron had had the final 
word. Pére Lourron sat with closed 
fists, Opening one now and then to 
grasp the decanter and strengthen his 
coffee with appiejack. Being a short, 
thickset little man, he generally sat 
in his blouse after he had eaten, with 
his elbows on the table and his rough 
bullet-like head, with its crop of un- 
kempt gray hair, buried in his hands, 

When Yvonne had finished her soup, 
and eaten all her bread, she rose, and 
with another timid “Bonsoir’ slipped 
away to bed. 

“Leave the brindle heifer tied!” 
shrilled madame as the child reached 
the courtyard. 

“Mais oui, madame, it is done,” an- 
swered Yvonne, and crept up to her 
box beneath the thatch. 


At sixteen, Yvonne was still guard- 
ing the cows for the Bourrons. At 
seventeen fell in love. He was 
a slick, slim youth named Pierre, with 
a soapy blond lock plastered under the 
vizor of his leather cap pulled down 
to his red ears. On fete days he wore 
in addition a scarlet necktie girdling 
his scrawny throat. He had watched 
Yvonne for a long time, very much as 
the snake in the fable saved the young 
dove until it was grown. 

And so, Yvonne grew to dreaming 
while the cows strayed. One night the 
Pére Bourron struck at her with a 
spade for her negligence, but missed. 
Another night he beat her soundly for 
letting a cow get stalled in the mud. 
The days on the marsh now became 
interminable, for Pierre worked for Ga- 
velle, the carpenter, a good three kilo- 
métres back of Pont du Sable, and 
the two could see each other only on 


she 
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fete days, when he met her secretly 
among the dunes, or in the evenings 
near the farm. He would wait for 
her then at the edge of the woods 
skirting the misty sea of pasture that 
spread out below the farm like some 
vast, silent dry lake, dotted here and 
there with groups of sleeping cattle. 

She saw Marianne but seldom now, 
for the latter fished mostly at the Three 
Wolves, sharing her catch with a crew 
of eight fishermen. Often they would 
seine the edge of the coast, their boat 
dancing off beyond the breakers while 
they netted the shallow water, swish- 
ing up the hard beach—these gamblers 
of the sea. They worked with skill 
and precision, each one having his 
share to do, while one—the quickest 
—was appointed to carry their bundle 
of dry clothes rolled in a tarpaulin. 

Marianne seemed of casual impor- 
tance to her now. We seldom think 
of our best friends in time of love. 
Yvonne longed for his kisses, which 
at first she did not wholly understand, 
but which she now grew to hunger for, 
just as when she was little she craved 
for all she wanted to eat for once—and 
candy. 

She began to think of herself, too, of 
Pierre’s scarlet cravat, of his new shoes 
too tight for him, and which he wore 
with the pride of a village dandy on 
fete days and Sundays, and of her own 
patched and pitifully scanty wardrobe. 

“She has nothing, that little one,” 
she had heard the gossips remark open- 
ly before her, time and time again 
when she was a child. Now that she 
was budding into womanhood and was 
physically twice as strong as Pierre, 
now that she was conscious of herself, 
she began to know the pangs of vanity. 

It was about this time that she bought 
the ribbon, just as Marianne had fore- 
told, a red ribbon to match Pierre’s 
tie, and which she fashioned into a 
bow and kept in a paper box well 
hidden in the straw of her bed. The 
patched skirt had long ago grown too 
short for her, and was now stuffed in a 
broken window beyond the cow man- 
ger to temper the draft from the neck 
of a sick bull. 


















She wore now when it stormed thick 
woolen stockings and sabots; and an- 
other skirt of the Mére Bourron’s fas- 
tened around a chemise of coarse home- 
spun linen, its color faded to a 
delicious pale mangarine blue, and 
showing the strength and fullness of 
her body. 


She had stolen down from the loft 
this night to meet him at the edge of 
the woods. 

“Where is he?” were his first words 
as he sought her lips in the dark. 

“He has gone,” she whispered, when 
her lips were free. 

“Where ?” 


“Eh ben, he went away with the Pére 





Détour to the village—madame is 
asleep.” 
“Ah, gov rd!’ said he. 


Dieu! 
whispered, 
against his own. 

“T ran,” he drawled. “The patron 
kept me late. There is plenty of work 
there now.” 

He put his arm around her and the 
two walked deeper into the wood, he 
holding her heavy moist hand idly in 
his own. Presently the moon came out, 
sailing high among the scudding clouds, 
flashing bright in the clear intervals. 
A white mist had settled low . over 
the pasture below them, and the cat- 
tle were beginning to move restlessly 
under the chill blanket, changing again 
and again their places for the night. A 
bull bellowed with all his might from 
beyond in the mysterious distance. He 
had evidently scented them, for pres- 
ently he emerged from the mist and 
moved along the edge of the woods, 
protected by a deep ditch. He stopped 
when he was abreast of them, bellowed 
again, and kept slowly on past them. 
They had seated themselves in the 
moonlight among the stumps of some 
freshly cut timber. 

“Dis donc, what is the matter?” he 
asked at length, noticing her unusual 
silence, for she generally prattled on, 
telling him of the uneventful hours of 
her days. 
Nothing, 


warm,” 


cheek 


Alon But you are 


she pressing her 


“ 


” 


she returned evasively. 
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“Mais si. Bon Dieu! There is 
something.” 

She placed her hands on her trem- 
bling knees. 

“No, I swear there is 
Pierre,” she said faintly. 

But he insisted. 

“One earns so little,” she confessed, 
at length. “Ten sous a day, it is not 
much, and the days are so long on the 
marsh. If I knew how to cook I'd 
try and get a place like Emilienne.” 

“Bah!” said h@ “You are crazy. 
One must study; besides, you are not 
yet eighteen, the Pére Bourron has yet 
the right to you f ‘ 

“That is tru 
simply, ‘‘one | 


nothing, 


a year.” 
ie,’ confessed the girl 
as not much chance when 
one is an orphan. Listen, 

“What ?” 

“Listen ! 
love me?” 

Surely,’ he 
laugh. 

“Listen!” she repeated timidly. “If 
thou shouldst get steady work I should 
be content—to be——” But her voice 
became inaudible. 

“‘Allons, what?” he demanded irri- 
tably. 

‘“*To—to be married,” she whispered. 

He started. 

“Eh ben! 
claimed. 

“Forgive me, Pierre, I have always 
had that idea,” she replied softly. She 
dried her eyes on the back of her hand 
and tried hard to smile. “It is fool- 
ish, eh, the marriage costs so dear, but 
if thou shouldst get steady work # 

“Eh ben!” he answered slowly, with 
his Normand shrewdness. “I don’t 
Say no.” 

“T’ll help thee, Pierre; I can work 
hard when I am free. One wins forty 
sous a day by washing and then there 
is the harvest.” 

There was a certain stubborn convic- 
tion in her words which worried hirn. 


Pierre.” 


Is it true that thou dost 


replied, with an easy 


En voila an idea!” he ex- 





“Eh ben!” he said, at length. “We 
might get married—that’s so.” 

She caught her breath. 

“Swear it, Pierre, that thou wilt 


marry me, swear it upon Sainte Ma- 
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rie,” she exclaimed, her breath coming 
quick. 

“Eh, voila, it’s done. 
Marie!” 

She threw her arms about 
crushing him against her breast. 

“Dieu, but thou art strong!” he whis- 
pered. 

“Did I hurt thee?” 

“No. Thou art content now?” 

“Yes, I am content,” she sobbed. “I 
am content, I am content.” 

He had slipped to @be ground beside 
her. She drew his head back in her 
lap, her hand pressed hard against his 
forehead, 

“Dieu, but I am 
breathed in his ear. 

He felt her warm tears dropping fast 
upon his cheek. 


Oui, by Sainte 


him, 


content!” she 


All night she lay in the straw, wide 
awake, flushed, in a sort of fever. At 
daylight she drove her cows back to 
the marsh, having barely touched her 
soup. 

Far across the bay glistened the roof 
of a néw barn under construction. An 
object the size of a beetle was crawl- 
ing over the fresh boards. 

It was Pierre. 

“T’m a fool,” he thought, as he drove 
a nail. Then he fell to thinking of a 
girl in his own village whose father 
was as rich as the Pere Bourron. 

“Sacré diable!”’ he laughed, at length. 
“If every one got married who had 
sworn by Sainte Marie, monsieur le 
curé would do a good business.” 

A month later the Pére Bourron sold 
out a cartful of calves at the market 
at Bonville. It was late at night when 
he closed his last bargain over a final 
glass, climbed up on his big two- 
wheeled cart, and with a face of dull 
crimson and a glazed eye, gathered up 
the reins and started swaying in his 
seat for home. A boy carrying milk 
found him at daylight the next morn- 
ing lying face down in the track of 
his runaway cart—dead, with a frac- 
tured skull. Before another month had 
*passed the Mére Bourron sold the farm 
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and went to live with her sister, a lean 
woman who took in sewing. 

Yvonne was free. 

Free to work and to be married, and 
she did work with silent ferocity from 
dawn until dark, washing the coarse 
linen for a farm, scrubbing the milk 
pans bright until often long after mid- 
night—and saved. Pierre worked, too, 
but generally when he pleased, and had 
his hair cut on féte days, most of which 
he spent in the café and saw Yvonne 
during the odd moments when she was 
free. 

They were married at last on prac- 
tically nothing, but it was enough to 
pay the church and for the bride, as 
is the Normand custom, to provide for 
the linen and the bedroom furniture, 
and for them to pay a term’s rent in 
advance for the room they had hired 
over the blacksmith’s shop, down the 
road from Pont du Sable. The ex- 
pense of the wedding they divided be- 
tween them. Yvonne saw, however, 
that there was enough red and white 
wine for his friends. After the cere- 
mony at the mairie the small proces- 
sion passed through the village, amid 
the firing of shotguns and the congrat- 
ulations of certain old gossips, who 
shook their heads a moment later over 
the bad match. 

“She who works so hard, to have 





married a  good-for-nothing like 
Pierre!” they croaked. 

This opinion was universally ex- 
pressed, except by Marianne, who 


turned savagely on the Mére Bardelle 
and two other old harpies; what she 
said being to the point and unprintable, 
and ending with “that it was the girl’s 
affair and not theirs, and that she loved 
him—V oila tout!” 

Life over the blacksmith’s shop went 
merrily for a while. Six months later 
—it is such an old story that it is 
hardly worth the telling—it was long 
after dark when she got back from 
work and found it lying on the table in 
their rough, clean little room—a scrap 
of paper beside some tiny worsted 
things she had been knitting for weeks. 

“T am not coming back,” she read, 
in an illiterate hand. 




















She would have screamed, but she 
could not breathe. She turned again, 
staring at the paper and gripping the 
edge of the table with both hands; then 
the ugly little room that smelled of 
singed hoofs rocked and swam before 
her. 

When she awoke she lay on the floor. 
The flame of the candle was sputtering 
in its socket. After a while she crawled 
to her knees in the dark, then some- 
how she got to her feet and groped her 
way to the door, and down the nar- 
row stairs out to the road. She felt 
the need of a mother and turned to- 
ward Pont du Sable, keeping to the 


path at the side of the wood like a 


omeless dog, not wishing to be ob- 
—e eS es a Hats “ 
served. Every little while, she was 
eized with violent trembling so that 
he was obliged to stop—her whole 


body ached as if she had been beaten. 

A sharp wind was whistling in from 
the sea and the night was so black that 
the roadbed was barely visible. 

It was some time before she reached 
the beginning of Pont du Sable, and 
turned down a forgotten path that ran 
back of the village by the marsh. A 
light gleamed ahead—the lantern of a 
fishing boat moored far out on the 
slimy mud. She pushed on toward it, 
mistaking its position in her agony for 
the hut of Marianne. Before she knew 
it, she was well out on the treacherous 
mud, slipping and sinking. She had 
no longer the strength now to pull her 
tired feet out of the mud. Twice she 
ank in the slime above her knees. 
tried to go back, but the mud had be- 
come ooze—she was. sinking—she 
screamed, screamed—she was gone and 
knew it. Then she slipped and 
fell on her face in a glaze of water 
from the incoming tide. At this in- 
stant some one shouted back, but she 
did not hear. 

It was Marianne. 

It was she who had moored the boat 
with the lantern and was on her way 
back to her hut when she heard a 
woman scream twice. She stopped as 
suddenly as if she had been shot at, 
straining her eyes in the direction the 
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sound came from. She knew there was 
no worse spot in the bay, a semi-float- 
ing solution of mud veined with quick- 
sand. She knew, too, how far the in- 
coming tide had reached, for she had 
just left it at her bare heels by way 
of a winding narrow causeway with a 
hard skell bottom that led to the marsh. 
She did not call for help, for she knew 
what lay before her and there was not 
a second to lose. The next instant, 
she had sprung out on the treacherous 
mud, running for a life in the fast- 
deepening glaze of water. 

“Lie down!” she shouted. 

Then her feet touched a solid spot 
caked with sheil and grass. Here she 
halted for an instant to listen—a chok- 
ing groan caught her ear. 

“Lie down!” she shouted again and 
sprang forward. She knew the knack 
of running on that treacherous slime. 

She leaped to a patch of shell and 
listened again. The woman was chok- 
ing not ten yards ahead of her, almost 
within reach of a thin point of matted 
grass running back to the marsh, and 
there she found her, and she was still 
breathing. With her great strength she 
slid her to the point of grass—i 
them both. Then she lifted her bod- 
ily in her arms, swung her on her back, 
and ran splashing knee-deep in water 
te solid ground. 

“Sacré bon Dieu!’ she sobbed, as she 
staggered on with her burden. “C'est 
ma belle petite!” 
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For weeks Yvonne lay in the hut 
of the worst vagabond of Pont du Sa- 
ble—so did a mite of humanity with 
black eyes, who cried and laughed when 
he pleased. And Marianne fished 
for them both, alone and single-handed, 
wrenching time and time again com- 
forts from the sea, for she would al- 
low no one to go near them, not even 
such old friends as monsieur le curé 





and myself—that old hag with her clear 
blue eyes, who walks with the stride of 
a man, and who looks at you squarely, 
at . times 
drunk. 


disdainfully—even when 
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Some notable London successes that New York will see. Yellow 
journalism attacked in ““The Earth” which passes from realism 
to romance. Gallant naval heroes in “The Flag Lieutenant” 
a modern variant of Damon and Pythias. “Penelope,” witty 
and amusing, the latest of the Maugham series of social comedies, 
“The Fires of Fate” a modern morality in melodramatic form 


VERY American the- 
atrical person I met 
in London during the 
summer told me how 
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sequence had been 
produced, and how little business most 
of them were doing. And while I 
believe I have as much faith in man- 
kind as most people, I have, also, that 
unfortunate habit of wanting to see 
things for myself, before I am entirely 
convinced. Moreover, through a some- 
what prolonged experience, I have dis- 
covered that, from force of habit, a 
great many people in this world have a 
way of making up their minds that a 
thing is so, and then sticking to their 
belief, no matter how much testimony 
there may be to the contrary. It is a 
sort of unconscious  prevarication, 
which, while morally less culpable, per- 
haps, than another form of lying, has 
just about as bad an effect. 

It is an extraordinary season in 
either London or New York that has a 
dozen great successes to its credit— 
half a dozen is a high average—and 
vet I can easily jot down offhand 


least eight entertainments that have 
been conspicuous magnets for the Brit- 
ish playgoers. “The Earth,” *‘The Flag 
Lieutenant,” “Penelope,” ‘The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,’ and “The 
Fires of Fate,’ among the more pre- 
tentious forms of playwriting; “Henry 
of Navarre” and “The Prisoner of the 
Bastile” of the floridly melodramatic 
type; and “The Arcadians, “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” and “The Persian Princess” 
among the musical comedies, have all 
enjoyed long and profitable runs. 

There is scarcely one of these that 
New York will not see during the early 
part of the present season, which would 
appear to indicate that some of our 
American theatrical people did not con- 
sider the season in London so hope- 
less as the majority would have made 
it appear. 

An English theatrical person to 
whom I was talking one day, and who 
had just had some trouble with one of 
our vaudeville artists over terms, ex- 
pressed the opinion that American the- 
atrical people want the earth. Whether 
he was right or not I do not pretend to 
know, but I do know that Henry B. 
Harris got it. In this case, however, 
“The Earth” referred to comes done 
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up in a manuscript roll, in the form of 
a play by James Fagan, who is prac- 
tically an unknown quantity on our side 
of the Atlantic, though he has recently 
been numbered among the more success- 
ful of the newer English playwrights. 
Miss Lena Ashwell, who came to New 
York a season or two ago to play “The 
Shulamite,” and who was, also, seen 
alternating with our own Margaret 
Anglin in the leading roles of ‘Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” has the credit of a 
discoverer. She discovered ‘The 
Earth,” and produced it at the Kings- 
way Theatre, under her own manage- 
ment, where it prospered for a long 
time. “The Earth,” though it fails to 
be quite convincing at the very last, and 
deals with fiction rather than with fact, 
is an interesting, well-knit play, and one 
which should appeal, I think, no less to 
American than to English audiences. 
[It purports to lay bare some abuses 
of the British yellow press, which is 
regarded with considerable suspicion by 
the better class of Englishmen, though 
the masses enjoy the sensationalism 
which it serves up hot in extra special 
editions as often as the law, and often- 
er than the actual news, allows. The 
hero of the play is a young cabinet 
minister, the Right Honorable Denzil 
Trevena, M. P., who comes into con- 
flict with the power that rules the press 
when he seeks to introduce a bill into 
parliament, designed to help the work- 
ing man through its effect on the cur- 
rent wage. Sir Felix Janion is the 
owner not only of The Earth, an influ- 
ential yellow newspaper, but of several 
other journals with circulations run- 
ning into the millions, and he is not 
only opposed to the bill in question 
himself, but is determined to make it 
non grata to the general public as well, 
the power that he wields through ex- 
tensive publicity being such that he can 
“make people want what he wants un- 
der the impression that it is what they 
have been wanting all the time.” When 
the cabinet minister, by invitation, 
comes to the newspaper man’s home, 
he is sharply advised to withdraw his 
bill, Sir Felix insisting that it cannot 
pass, and that a refusal to withdrew 
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it will mean the young man’s political 
suicide. 

Decidedly the best-written scene in 
the play is that in which these two men 
have a wordy battle over their respect- 
ive positions, with Trevena arguing 
along altruistic and socialistic lines, 
while the other man meets him fairly 
and squarely from the viewpoint of a 
successful and far-thinking business 
man. The young cabinet minister 
stands firm, however, and it is now ap- 
parent that Sir Felix must find some 
means of forcing him to accede. For 
Sir Felix is not only opposed to the 
bill on principle, but feels that further 
consideration of it in parliament will 
be the means of discrediting his news- 
papers, as he has already announced in 
The Earth that the bill will positively 
be withdrawn. 

You have previously learned that 
Trevena is passionately devoted to a 
certain lovely young countess, whose 
husband is a drunkard and a _ black- 
guard, and the newspaper proprietor, 
by means of paid spies, learns of the 
relations of the pair. Then he sum- 
mons Jyrevena to his office and threat- 
ens, unless he withdraws the bill, to 
go to the lady’s husband with his story. 
There would be nothing for the hus- 
band to do under the circumstances but 
to bring suit for a divorce, which would 
not only mean a nasty scandal for the 
woman to face, but would certainly 
mean the ruin of the young cabinet 
minister’s future career. In the face 
of this overwhelming disclosure Trev- 
ena finally agrees to withdraw the bill. 

The countess is astonished to learn 
that her hero has knuckled under and 
comes to the newspaper man’s office to 
plead with him for mercy. When he 
refuses to grant a favor she changes it 
to a demand, asserting, if he still per- 
sists in his intention, that she will go 
to the press association, tell all the 
circumstances, and thereby show them 
just what sort of a mean, scheming 
creature this powerful journalist is. 
That is too much for Sir Felix and he 
admits himself beaten. Then the cur- 
tain falls. 

The conclusion is rather lame, but 
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after all “The Earth,” particularly as 
it is acted at the Kingsway, by Mr. 
Norman McKinnell, as the newspaper 
man; Mr. Allan Ainsworth, as the 
Right Honorable Trevena, and Miss 
Ashwell, as the unfortunate countess, 
has provided a splendid evening’s en- 
tertainment, and that is enough to sat- 
isfy the average playgoer, whether he 
is of English or American extraction. 
In New York, I am told, Mr. Edmund 
Breese is to appear in the role of the 
man who owns The Earth, and the 
other principal rdles should not be so 
very difficult to fill. 

Whether the heroics of one or two 
members of his majesty’s navy will 
make a strong appeal to New York 
audiences I do not know, but the suc- 
cess of “The Second in Command,” 
which John Drew acted at the Empire 
several years ago, would seem to argue 
that our audiences can enthuse over a 
noble and generous heart, whether it 
beats under a British or an American 
military or naval jacket. If this is 
so they should enjoy “The Flag Lieu- 
tenant,” in which I believe that very 
agreeable actor, Bruce McRae, is to 
appear in New York, and in which 
Mr. Cyril Maude, one of London’s 
most charming comedians, had a most 
successful run at The Playhouse. 

Naturally, a play of this kind offers 
many opportunities in the way of thrills, 
and its authors, Major W. P. Drury 
and Leo Trevor, have also been suc- 
cessful in introducing an appealing: lit- 
tle sentimental story, and in lighten- 
ing it with some very agreeable bits 
of humor. The two characters to stir 
the imagination are Richard Lascelles, 
the flag lieutenant, an easy-going, ami- 
able, attractive sort of person, who is 
in love with the beautiful Lady Her- 
mione Wynne, and William Thesiger, 
his friend and comrade in arms, who 
is no less brave and deserving than the 
flag lieutenant, but who has never had 
much luck. Years before, Lascelles 


had got into an unpleasant mess about 
some money, which would have been 
the means of disgracing him but for 
the timely assistance of Thesiger, and 
since that time the two had been bosom 
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In the meantime Lascelles 


friends. 
has seen active service, fallen into a 


small fortune, and is now to marry 
the lady of his heart, while Thesiger 
is still living on his pay, and eating 
his heart out at getting no chance of 
distinction. 
Then, trouble € 
tated the sending of the officers and 
men of the Royal Edward to an isolated 
camp where, ultimately, the only hope 
of rescue lies in their ability to com- 
municate with the squadron. [t is 
Thesiger who conceives the idea of 
dressing’ himsel 


f as a native and carry- 















ing a message through the enemy’s line 
to the telegraph office, but a stray shot, 
just as he is starting, has laid him 
in the dust, stunning, but not killing 
him, yet incapacitating him for his mis- 
sion. Thereupon, ‘elles carries out 
his plan successfully. On his return 
he finds that Thesiger has recovered, 
but the shot has destroyed his mem- 


Whereupon, remembering his 
pal’s generosity in the years gone by 


the flag lieutenant hits upon the no- 
tion of saying that 7i/icsiger was the 
hero of the occasion, and the story 


passes muster, 

The result is that Thesiger is pro- 
moted, feted, and made a hero in the 
newspapers. ut, in the meantime, a 
story has gone round that Lascelles 
was absent from his post at a critical 
moment, and that he had shown the 
white feather. I need hardly add that 
in time the young man’s name is 
cleared, and in such a way that neither 
his friend nor the war office knows of 
the circumstances by which promotion 
has gone to a man, who, though he 
richly deserves it, has not exactly 
2arned it. 

To American readers a synopsis of 
the first act of “The Fires of Fate,” in 
which Lewis Waller has had a success, 
and which Charles Frohman has bought 
for America, will at once suggest “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” in which EI- 
eanor Robson appeared last season. 
3ut the two plays are not nearly so 
much alike as might be supposed from 
the earlier incidents of the action. Sir 
Conan Doyle calls “The Fires of Fate” 














a modern morality play, and, of course, 
an author has a right to his opinion, 
but the piece will appeal more on ac- 
count of its exciting melodramatic 
qualities than by any reason of its value 
as a lesson in conduct or of ethics. 

The first act is occupied mainly with 
a discussion of the question of suicide. 
Is a man entitled to take his own life 
under certain conditions? James Ro- 
den, a physician, his patient, Colonel 
Egerton, upon whom he has just passed 
the death sentence, and the doctor's 
brother, a clergyman, argue the ques- 
tion at some length, and there can be 
no doubt that the weight of the proof 
is with the man of the cloth, who, of 
course, argues against self-destruction. 
So the colonel abandons the idea of sui- 
cide, and the three men decide to go to 
Egypt together for a holiday. 

The second act finds them on a tour- 
ists’ steamer on the Nile, and the dy- 
ing man has fallen in love with Sallie 
Adams, an American girl, who, un- 
known to the colonel, reciprocates the 
tender feeling. The “big scene” comes 
in the third act when the tourists are 
attacked by dervishes, the women car- 
ried off, and the colonel left for dying 
on the rock. He has been 
stunned by a blow on the head, but re- 
covers consciousness in time to signal 
for relief with his handkerchief. And 
the terrible blow, it appears, has done 
him so much good that the same doc- 
tor, who had pronounced his case hope- 
less in the first act, now declares in 
the fourth that he is miraculously re- 
covered. So he is free to marry Sal- 
lic Adams whenever he likes, which 
ceremony is presumably performed as 
soon as the curtain falls. 

“Penelope,” in which that scintillat- 
ing little comedienne, Miss Marie Tem- 
pest, again captivated London, is de- 
lightful fun. I do not know of any 
actress in New York who could ap- 
proach Miss Tempest in the piece, and 
I sincerely hope that Mr. Charles Froh- 
man will see his way clear to giving us 
the star with the play when it is done 
here. “Penelope” is by William Som- 
erset Maugham, who has been writing 
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most of the successful society comedies 
that London has seen for the last two 


seasons. We have thus far had only 
two of his plays, “Lady Frederick” and 
“Jack Straw.” “Penelope” is one of 
his best. And like the others it is a 
success, not so much on account of its 
story as the manner of the telling. It 
is, in fact, an old story retold—that of 
the woman whose husband has strayed 
from the path of strict propriety, and 
who determines to win him back, 
through an apparent ignorance of his 
folly, and an encouragement of the very 
conditions which will serve to bring him 
most often into the society of “the 
other woman.” 

Penelope is all for divorce when she 
first learns that her husband has been 
“carrying on,” but her wise old father 
counsels patience, and ultimately Penel- 
ope’s mother comes to take the same 
view of it. The delightfully surprising 
situation in the piece is one in which 
Penelope reveals to her husband that 
she has known of his peccadillos all the 
time, and that she has encouraged him 
in them at the suggestion of her father 
and mother. 

At this point, the husband, instead 
of being penitent, as he should be under 
the circumstances, insists upon the su- 
periority of his own morals, and accuses 
his relations by marriage, wife includ- 
ed, of being entirely lacking in a moral 
sense. If not exactly immoral, he in- 
sists—like the Westerner in “The Easi- 
est Way’—that they are “unmoral.” 
But he ends by getting heartily sick of 
the lady with whom he has been galli- 
vanting, and is only too glad to make 
peace at any price. 

As a matter of fact, he has found his 
experiment in double living extremely 
expensive. A doctor by profession, he 
has excused his frequent absences from 
home on the plea of a very sick pa- 
tient, whereupon Penelope, cleverly 
playing upon his deceit, has allowed 
herself various and expensive frocks 
and hats, arguing quite glibly that with 
such a growing and profitable practice, 
he was surely in a position to allow her 
a few additional luxuries. 
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Ainslee’s, present and future. 
“The Romance of a Plain Man,” by Elfen Glasgow, is told with consider- 


able skill, 
a false basis. 
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A very notable book is “The Inner Shrine.” 


“The Winning Chance,” by Elizabeth Dejeans, rests upon 
Lucia Chamberlain proves in “The Other Side of the 
Door” that she knows how to tell a story acceptably. 
potts at his very best in “The Three Brothers,” 
makes a new departure in “The Woman in Question.” 


Eden Phill- 
John Reed Scott 
A melodra- 


matic tale of adventure is Richard Harding Davis’ “The White Mice” 


“ea R. McCUTCHEON’S 
new Graustark story, 
“Truxton King,” is 
fairly under way with 
the second installment 
in this number of 
AINSLEE’S, and read- 
ers of the magazine 
will have a chance now to judge for 
themselves whether or not this is go- 














ing to interest them as much as we 
have believed it would. 
The story is unquestionably a big 


magazine feature; its serial publication 
is an event—neither of its predecessors 
appeared serially—it is the product of 
Mr. McCutcheon’s latest, and, presum- 
ably, his highest art; and the publishers 
of AINSLEE’s feel that they are repaid 
for its high cost in the benefits con- 
ferred upon their readers. As the tale 
progresses and the interest deepens all 
these things will become increasingly 
manifest. 

The short stories in this number are 
all good, but one or two are worthy 
of special notice for their striking orig- 
inality. “Lourdes,” by Herman Whit- 
aker, and “The Lion Tamer,” by Camp- 
bell MacCulloch, are of the type called 
strong stories, and no one can read 


them without being deeply interested 
and impressed. 

The October number will, of course, 
be featured 


by the continuation of 





“Truxton King” and a colored fron- 
tispiece by Harrison Fisher. Mr. Fish- 
er’s pictures, by the way, have been a 
cause of great gratification to the pub- 
lishers because of the unstinted praise 
that has been bestowed upon them. A 
great many readers have taken pains 
to give expression to the pleasure they 
have derived from the originality of 
Mr. Fisher’s designs. 

The complete novel will be a story 
called “The Whirlpool,” by Molly EI- 
liot Seawell, who has fairly earned her 
position as one of the most popular 
writers of fiction of the day, evidenced 
by a long list of successful books, in- 
cluding “The Chateau of Montplaisir,” 
“The Secret of Tori,” and “Maid Mar- 
ian.” “The Whirlpool” is a story of 
international marriage, not the familiar 
one. 

Among the short stories will be an- 
other of the adventures of Sylvia 
Sligh. J. W. Marshall will have a 
humorous story in “The Meddlers” 
which will force a laugh from the most 
saturnine disposition imaginable. Jane 
W. Guthrie will have one of her in- 
imitable bridge stories. 

An exceptional variety of fiction will 
make up the October table of contents, 
the contributors being, in addition to 
those mentioned above, Charles Neville 
Buck, Quentin M. Drake, Wolcott 
Beard, Steel Williams, Juliana Con- 



















over, 
oline Duer. 

Of course, the bridge articles will 
be continued—they have become an 


Campbell MacCulloch, and Car- 





AINSLEE’S_ institution—and William 
Armstrong will continue his musical 
articles. 
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It is adinitted now, we believe, that 
Mr. Basil King is the author of ‘‘The 
Inner Shrine,’ published by Harper 
and Brothers. There seems to have 
been no reason for all the mystery of 
authorship that can be justified on le- 
gitimate grounds; if, as seems probable, 
the book’s anonymity has been ex- 
ploited to increase its sales the fact is 
not especially creditable to the 
taste of those concerned. 

The merits of the story are so great 
that it seems a pity that they could not 
have been relied upon to sell it. If 
Mr. King is really the author he is to 
be most heartily congratulated upon a 
book that, in our judgment, surpasses 
the art of both Mrs. Wharton and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

The story is told with understand- 
ing, with sympathy, and with a literary 
self-control that seems to be growing 
rarer. The plot is not especially not- 
able, the book is developed by charac- 
terization rather than by events or in- 
cidents, and its movement consists in 
the gradual unfolding of the strong 
points in Diane Eveleth. The author 
has been criticised for inconsistency in 
Diane, but this criticism seems futile 
when one recalls her mixed French and 
Irish ancestry. That she should 
change from a Parisian social butterfly 
to a woman with serious ideas of do- 
mesticity is not so strange, after all. 
Her experiences after the death of her 
husband, the manner of his death, and 
the loss of fortune, the traducing of 
her character by Bienville and its con- 
sequences, and her treatment by the 
worldly society people of New York, 
were all sufficiently sobering influences. 

Most of the other characters, espe- 
cially Bienville and Dorothea Pruyn, 
are equally well done. Derek Pruyn, 
on the other hand, is not quite so con- 
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vincing. It may be that the author 
considered that the exigencies of the 
story required that Pruyn should act 
as he did, but it hardly seems natural 
that a man of his type should have 
been so easily impressed by Bienville. 
And, besides, his training as a lawyer 


should have made him rather more 
cautious, 
~~ e 
Miss Ellen Glasgow’s new _ book, 


“The Romance of a Plain Man,” pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, has 
for its theme the class distinctions ex- 
isting in the South. 

Americans have been accustomed to 
pride themselves on a total absence of 
social distinctions; we have insisted 
upon the constitutional declaration that 
all men are created free and equal, 
and yet it is largely a matter of habit 
—which, however, has lately shown 
some signs of weakening—for the fact 
is that the idea of caste does exist and 
in other regions besides the South. 

The story is told in the first per- 
son by a man belonging to the class of 
“poor whites” of Virginia. The first 
stimulus to his ambition seems to have 
been applied by an aristocratic little girl 
who called him ‘a common boy.” As 
a consequence of that epithet he went 
to work, and by the time other boys 
were graduating from college he had 
achieved an education, had become es- 
tablished in business, and was well on 
the road to wealth and financial power 
in the State. 

Unfortunately for him and for the 
little girl, now a beautiful woman, they 
fall in love with each other and marry 
in defiance of tradition. It is unfor- 
tunate because their ideas of life are 
radically different. The husband, 
chafing under the sense of his social 
unworthiness, slaves to accumulate 
more wealth, believing that only in 
that way can he hold his wife. While 
she, careless of all these things, wants 
only his love and companionship. So 
his absorption in business brings to her 
nothing but the disappointment which 
he has so dreaded. 

The story is told with more skill than 
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Miss Glasgow has shown before. She 
allows it to grow naturally, she makes 
the reader feel that each step of prog- 
ress in the narrative is inevitable, but 
she has left the climax a little in doubt, 
so that one is not entirely sure that the 
readjustment between husband and 
wife is a vital reunion or only a mat- 
ter of externals. 


An utterly false notion of a certain 
phase of American life is conveyed by 
Elizabeth Dejeans in her novel, “The 
Vinning Chance,” published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. If the author had 
been content to tell Janet Carew’s story 
and let it stand by itself, no criticism 
could be made of it on the ground of 
its truthfulness, but both the author 
and the publishers, in referring to it as 
picturing “as never before the big 
problem of the American girl who en- 
ters upon a business career,” encour- 
age inferences which reflect upon busi- 
ness men and women 

The false basis upon which the story 
rests infects everything about it. It is 
not true that girls in business are, as a 
rule, subjected to the sort of thing that 
was forced upon Janet by Leo Varek. 
It is not true that Varek is representa- 
tive of the American business man, or 
that the Vareks in real life are num- 
erous enough to constitute a class. 
There doubtless are individual cases, 
like Janet’s, of girls who are forced 
against their wills to such a surrender 
as hers, but to speak of these isolated 
instances as typifying a “big problem” 
to be faced by all girls is monstrous, 

Such merits as the book would other- 
wise have are wholly nullified by the 
unwarranted presumptions as to the 
conditions which it undertakes to de- 
scribe. One can feel little sympathy 
with a character who is represented as 
suffering from conditions that have no 
foundation in fact, who is made to 
pose as a martyr to circumstances that 
do not exist. The lack of sincerity in 
the description of Janet’s surroundings 
in Varek’s employ leaves the reader 
lukewarm. 


"1. 
c like. 
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The story is fairly well constructed 
and developed, the characterization is 
good, and, if it were not for the defects 
referred to, would be interesting read- 
ing. 


es et 


“The Other Side of the Door,” by 
Lucia Chamberlain, published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, is another of 
Miss Chamberlain’s stories of San 
Francisco, 

It involves a murder mystery, some- 
what different, however, from the con- 
ventional detective story. It is, in- 
deed, a love story, and not a detective 
story at all. ; 

Ellie Fenwick tells it in the 
first person, and she begins by setting 
forth the bad reputation of Mr. John 
Montgomery, though she succeeds in 
giving the impression that in spite of 
his wildness he is not really as bad 
as he is painted. On her way from 
the market one morning with some 
mushrooms which she has purchased 
for her father’s breakfast she is so 
unfortunate, in passing a 
gambling house, as to be a witness of 
the murder, as she supposes, of the pro- 
prietor by young Mr. Montgomery. 
The body of the murdered man is 
thrown into the street from the door, 
followed immediately by Montgomery, 
who disappears as speedily as possible. 
In her fright the girl hurries home and 
tells the story to her father and his 
friend, the district attorney, who is 
breakfasting with him. 


Miss 


notorious 


This leads to Montgomery’s arrest 
and trial, with Ellie as a witness 
against him. 

It would not be fair to tell how the 
mystery is unraveled, or how the Span- 
ish woman was involved in it. A hint 
of the dénouement, however, may be 
given by the statement that Ellie and 
Johnny Montgomery fall in love with 
each other, and that the ending is a 
happy one. 

Miss Chamberlain knows how to 
tell a story acceptably, and always dis- 
plays sufficient reserve to save the tale 
from undue sensationalism. 



























“The Three Brothers,’ by Eden 
Phillpotts, published by the Macmillan 
Company, is another of the author’s 
well-known Dartmoor stories, and for 
several reasons it is, in our judgment, 
probably the best that Mr. Phillpotts 
has ever done. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say 
that he shows the most comprehensive 
knowledge of the locality, the people, 
and the customs of which he writes. 
No author that we can now recall is 
so completely master of the subject- 
matter of his tales as he is of this 
moorland region of Devonshire. This 
he has already demonstrated. 

“The Three Brothers” shows artistic 
growth. There is an improvement in 
construction, less reliance is placed 
upon character delineation—something 
which Mr. Phillpotts has _ hitherto 
shown a tendency to overdo—the tale 
is more compact and cohesive than its 
predecessors, in spite of an obvious 
temptation to discursiveness. 

But, best of all, Mr. Phillpotts has 
given us a story of Dartmoor without 
that suggestion of animalism, almost 
bestiality—though that is much too 
strong a term—in his characters, that 
gruesomeness in human relationships, 
which possibly the facts forced upon 
him, which has marked his previous 
stories. 

Ile has developed a very wholesome 
tale to a most attractive climax in the 
disclosure at the end of the real springs 
of the character of the old man Hum- 
phrey, who has always been misunder- 
stood, and feared, and even hated by 
his neighbors. 

There are several love stories and 
other complications which go to make 
up the plot, but they all hang upon the 
working out of the inevitable develop- 
ment of Humphrey’s life to the point 
where the carol singers, taking him un- 
awares, force from him the funda- 
mental sweetness of his nature. 


ee 
John Reed Scott has undertaken to 


write a modern romance this time in 
“The Woman in Question,” published 
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by the J. B. Lippincott Company, but 
the author of “The Red Huzzar” has 
not been able to escape entirely from 
the medieval atmosphere of his pre- 
vious stories. 

The scene of the new story is west- 
ern Pennsylvania, obviously in and 
around Gettysburg and Pittsburg, and 
besides the hero there are two fascinat- 
ing widows—one of whom, however, 
still has a husband, as it later appears, 
much to her disgust. 

The inopportune appearance of this 
undesirable citizen helps to make the 
story; indeed, there would be no story 
otherwise. Some time prior to the be- 
ginning of the tale the hero, one of 
the ‘criminal rich, had, while killing 
time on the Grand Canal, in Venice, 
heard a woman’s laugh and had caught 
a glimpse of her in a gondola. He 
remembered the laugh and the fact 
that the woman’s hair was black. At 
his first meeting with the widow in 
the story he recognized her laugh, but 
unfortunately found that her hair was 
red, and the real thing, too. This 
change of color deceived even her own 
husband when he turns up. 

The fact that she has a husband liv- 
ing, when she supposed him dead, 
comes to the lady too late, for she has 
already fallen in love with the gallant 
young hero. But it is not a difficult 
thing to dispose of an inconvenient 
husband in a novel, and Mr. Scott does 
it without scruple. 

The author has shown in this tale 
that he is able to use modern society 
dialogue effectively, and that he can 
give convincing descriptions of the pas- 
times of the leisure class. 


ee 


“The White Mice,” by Richard 
Harding Davis, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is a frankly melodra- 
matic tale of adventure. 

Its hero, Mr. Rodman Forrester, a 
youthful college graduate—Yale, of 
course—is one of the modern knight- 
errants who never do anything useful 
until his interest is enlisted in one of 
the impossible and fantastic schemes 
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that are hatched only between the 
covers of a “best seller.” As a rule, 
the young Don Quixote acquires, in 
the pursuit of the scheme, the educa- 
tion for the serious work of life that 
he seems always to have missed in 
college. 

Roddy’s father, a hard-headed con- 
tractor, has sent his son to Japan to 
secure certain lighthouse contracts, but 
all he seems to have done there is to 
participate in the organization of the 
Order of the White Mice, the object of 
which “is to save everybody’s life.” 

After his failure with the wily Orien- 
als, Roddy is shipped to Venezuela by 


{ 
hi as an inspector of 


the con- 
which the 
has 
the 


1 
Ms tather 
KWater tor 


ompany 


struction of a brea 
Construction ( 
the contract. Here he 
imprisonment of one General Don Mi- 
guel Rojas for revolutionary designs 
upon the government. He is joined 
by Peter de Peyster, one of his asso- 
ciate White Mice, and together they 
concoct a plan to liberate the general, 


sacrificing, of course, his father’s busi- 





Forrester 


‘ ° 
i@arns of 


ness. 

carried out this enterprise 
is the substance of the story. There 
are plenty of complications—including 
he beautiful Senorita Inez Rojas—en- 
counters with fiery Venezuelans in the 
government interests; but it is need- 
less to say that the inexperienced Yale 
man defeats all the general's enemies, 
among whom are numbered his father’s 
political agents. 

It is rather cheap melodrama, but 
told in Mr. Davis’ facile style it is not 
uninteresting for a summer book. 
Roddy’s cheerful irresponsibility and 
his flippant interviews with his father 
supply what is needed in the way of 
humor. 
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The appetite for detective stories will 
be satisfied to some extent, doubtless, 
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by a book published by the John C. 
Winston Company, entitled ‘“Adven- 
tures of the World’s Greatest Detect- 
ives.” 

The book contains fifteen narratives, 
none of them fiction, of criminal inves- 
tigations of American, French, Eng- 
lish, and Russian detectives, by means 
of which murderers, safe robbers, and 
counterfeiters are brought to justice. 

The compiler of the book, George 
Barton, has made his selection of the 
tales without reference to time, and has 
included adventures of Vidocq in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
as well as of Chief Will ie, of the U. S. 
Secret Service, of the present time. To 
any one who likes detective stories, and 
demand a feminine 


this book will be welcome. 


does not interest, 


Important New Books. 


“The Patience of John Morland,” Mary 

Dillon, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Infamous John Friend,” 

Garnett, Henry Holt a 

“Jason,” Justus Miles Forman, Harper & 
Bros. 

“The Florentine Frame,” 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

“The Toll of the 
Appleton & Co. 
‘The Long Gallery,” 
Holt & Co. 

“The Shadow of the Cre 
Mitchell, Frederick A. 

‘The Gun Runner,” 
W. Dodge & Co. 





Elizabeth Robins, 


Sea,” Norton, D. 


Roy 


| Henry 


Eva Lathbury, 


scent,” Edward B. 
Stokes Co. 


Arthur Stringer, B. 





The Half Moon,” Ford Madox Hueffer, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
“The Widow,’ Helen Rowland, Dodge 
Publishing Co. 
“What is Physical Life,” William Hanna 


Thompson, M. D., Dodd, Mead & Co. 
“King Alfred’s Jewel,” Mrs. 

Trask, John Lane Co. 
“A False Position,” 

Brentano’s. 
“Antonio,” 
O 


Spencer 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, 


Ernest Oldmeadow, Century 


“The Fascinating Mrs. Holton,” E. F. 
Benson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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: ‘Grape 


“THERES A REASON” 
ie 





Ball-Players 









Need Snap and Judgment 


Grape-Nuts 


Food 


May be found on the tables at Vale, Harvard, Princeton, Aun Arbor, 


West Point, etc., and wherever brain and brawn are essential— 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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ce Cream 


Served With 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


The one dessert confection equally appropriate to serve 
with ice cream or ices, fruits, beverages, desserts. At any 
time—at any place—to any person. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


| NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You cannot improve on nature’s way. 
The most successful devices for the added 
comfort of. mankind are those which rely 
in their operation upon the simple, direct, 
unerring principles of nature. 
Hot-Water heating a building is like the 
sending of blood through heart and arteries 
to keep the body warm. 


AMERICAN | 


kept at the temperature of 98} degrees. Why 
not heat your building as nature heats your body ? 
It’s the least expense, with least care, and is the 
most healthful known—thatis why IDEAL Boilers 


Our way of 


will keep your 
rooms as accurately 
2 degrees as 


BOILERS the human body is 





and AMERICAN Radiators are used exclusively in hospitals, sani- 
tariums, greenhouses, laboratories, barracks, palatial homes, etc. 


From Annual Report of the U. S. Quartermaster-General : 


“All hot-air furnaces as they become worn out are being replaced by modern Steam and Hot-Water systems. 
Upon the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, the use of Hot Water is retained for all hospitals, 


whatever the latitude.” 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are now made in all sizes to fit 
smallest cottages, houses, stores, churches, schools, etc.—OLD or new—FARM or 
city. Prices are now so attractive and results so economical that no one can longer 








A No. 39015 IDEAL Boilerand 175 ft 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators 
ting the owner $125, were used 


t team heat thiS cottage 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, c« 
This did not include cost oflabor, pipe, valves. freight, etc., 
tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions 











. 322 IDEAL Boiler and 400 
AMERICAN Radiators, 
osting the owner $215, were usec 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage 


afford to put up with 
the nuisance or run 
the risk of old-fash- 
ioned heating. 

These outfits save so 
much in coal and cleaning, 
in time and temper, that 
they soon pay for them- 
selves. Will notrust out or 
wear out—are therefore an 
investment, not an expense. 


Write us kind of building you 
wish to heat. Inquiries cor- 
dially welcomed. Valuable 
catalog sent free. 





showrooms AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


in all large cities 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











Write Dept. 39 
CHICAGO 


Kobe obs os a ole bs adbs ols as os oll os als os olle ls as als alfs ls as ols als ae 


Good-bye.” 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


HE man with the wiry beard and tender 
skin appreciates the Gillette Safety Razor 
more than any one when he finds how 


easily he can shave with it. 

It takes from three to five minutes for a clean satisfying 
shave. No stropping—no honing. 

It is the one safe razor and the only razor that can be 
adjusted for a light or close shave. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 

Chicago, stock Exchange Bldg. GILLETTE SALES CO. SRB cen. 
Rn enc on 555 Kimball Building, Boston "Montreal 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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| peor Chocolate Pudding with Cus- 
tard Sauce—a delightful dessert that 


every member of the family can enjoy. 
@ Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 


a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served with a bright 
bit of jelly or a few fresh berries. You can easily make them in half 
an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie—if you 
want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s Corn Starch with 
your flour. The Book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book ‘“‘E’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 
NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 





Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 









When you show your folks a dozen cans 
of Van Camp’s, and say ““No more home 
baking; no more soggy, broken beans,”’ 
every face will smile. 

For home-baked beans are hard to digest. 
They ferment and form gas. ‘They are 
mushy and broken. 

Van Camp’s are digestible; they don’t 
form gas. And they are nutty, mealy and 
whole. 

And the tomato sauce is baked into 
Van Camp’s, so it forms a delicious blend. 





The reason lies in our ovens. 


We bake in live steam, so the beans are 
uncrisped and unbroken. 


We heat these ovens to 245 degrees. 
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They'll All Be Glad 








Then we bake in smallpfparcels, so every 
bean gets the full heat. 

In the home baking dish, four-fiths of 
the beans get only 100 degrees. 

Heat alone can break up the granules so 
the digestive juices can act. And you 
can’t, inadry oven, apply half enough heat. 

Beans are our choicest, cheapest food. 
They are 84 per cent nutriment. 

The choicest beef, costing three times 
as much, has even a lesser food value. 

It pays to have them right—to have 
them digestible—to have them likable. 

And those dozen cans mean a dozen 
meals, ready whenever you want them. 

You’ll be glad as the rest are when you 
once change to Van Camp’s, 





Van@mp’s == 


PORK»°BEANS 


Any steam-baked beans are better than 
home-baked—better because they digest. 
But to get the delicious beans you must 
get Van Camp’s. 

To get the choicest Michigan beans, 
picked over by hand, we pay four times 
what some beans cost. 


Three sizes: 


To make our sauce from vine-ripened 
tomatoes, we spend five times what some 
sauce costs. 

The difference shows immensely in nut- 
tiness, mealiness and zest. As a result, 
Van Camp’s far outsell all other brands 
together. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Goe »d-bye.” 
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A $25,000 
Men’s Book Free 


The Adler-Rochester book for Fall and Win- 
ter is out—the book that thousands wait for. 
It represents $25,000 spent to obtain and picture 
the clothing designs that are shown in it. 

















The many plates are produced from living models, 
and the cloths are in actual colors. It is as always, 
the premier book of its kind. We want to send you 
a copy, and tell you where such clothes are sold. 





For forty years, Adler-Rochesters have been the 
most desirable clothes in America. 

The styles are not theoretical, not the dictates 
of tailors. They are exact reproductions of what 
men of refinement wear. You cannot all wear 
Adler-Rochester clothes. For there are not ex- 
perts enough in existence to produce such 
clothes forthe many. But you can all see what 
our styles are. You can all have this book. 


Adler-Rochester 
Clothes 


These clothes are designed by the ablest men 
in this line, at a cost of $30,000 per year. They 
are made by custom tailors, without regard to time. 
The making cost us twice what the cloth costs, 
and four times what some makers spend. 
That is why Adler-Rochester clothes have 
achieved such a great reputation. 


97 Cents Profit 


But we limit our profit to six percent. Ouraver- 
age last year was 97 cents per suit. 
So Adler-Rochesters cost like other high-grade 
makes. Our suits and overcoats sell for $18 up. 
Please see our latest creations—the topmost styles 
for this winter. Ask us to send our Book No. 3. Address 











by L. Adler, Bros. & Oo. 


a) L. Adler, Bros. & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Use But Two-thirds as Much 


Please Note the Difference in Labels 


One says ‘Leaf Lard.’? The other says ‘Leal Itismade from that flaky bit of fat that sur 
Brand,’’ rounds the hog’s kidneys. There is only enough 

Many housewives who think they get leaf lard leaf fat to supply one-tenth of the people. Those 
never do, because of this sameness in labels. Who insist, get it all. 

They think a pail labeled ‘‘Leaf Brand"? con- It is even better than butter because it doesn’t 
tains leaf lard. It never does. cook so dry. 

Neither do pails labeled + And you need use but 


“Pure Lard 


1. two-thirds as much of it, 
The law won't let a label LITMOUSS so it’s the most economical. 


say Leaf Lard unless We make leaf lard in an 
there is’ nothing but leaf “Simon Pure” open kettle just as it used 
lard in the pail. to be made on the farm 

So pails are labeled ‘‘Leaf But we use open-jacketed 
Brand,” which isn’t saying Leaf Lard kettles, and unley infinite 
‘Leaf Lard.” skill. 

The hope is that you are not clever or that you Each pail is sealed under government inspection. 
don’t know the law. You get this seal unbroken. 

Now that you know, get the lard you want. Buy No other lard comes to the housewife with such 
a pail labeled ‘‘Armour's ‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard.’’ a seal. 

If you’ll look for that label you'll always get So you can depend on no other lard to the same 
leaf lard, and you'll get the results in your cook- extent. 
ing that only leaf lard can effect. Try Armour’s “Simon Pure’? Leaf Lard—vrea/ 

You have never tasted such pastry as you can leaf lard. Learn what it means. You'll use it 
make with vea/ leaf lard. always. 


ARMOUR <x» COMPANY 
We 















YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Bend for our handsomely illustrated 1909 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionsire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
FY * It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds s+ 
Invest ina Diamond. increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. Our 
cae o> BELIAPLE ORIGINAL beautifal catalogue, which contains 

AMOND AND EDI 0 over 1,500 illustrations, is sent free. 

How SE. Fatabtioned 1 8b rite for it today. DO IT NOW, 
BROS.& CO, Dept. x29, 92 State St., C chen Ill. a deontinee Pitteburg & St. Leuls 








Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
99, BSeranton, Pa, | 
Please exp’ bong Baoan further obligation on my part, 
{ how I can qualify for the 7 
marked X» and also send me, 





solutely free, ‘‘Ambitiou'’ 








ion before which I have 





Bookk eeper 


| Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
i Show Card Writer 


Window Trimmer 
Jommercial Law 

| Illustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 
Civil Service 


Ch nist 
| fextile Mill Supt. 


Electrician 
‘lee. Engineer 


A 
Better 
Position 














iene Eng’eer 










Meehan’! Draiteman 


Elec. Lighting Supt. 





Ameer 
‘ontractor 
Architee’ | Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 








| Name 


| Street 


WILL 


mark the above coupon for a Raise in Salary? 
There’s not a single doubt as to the ability of the 
International Correspondence Schools to help you 
earn more. ‘‘The Business of This Place is to 
Raise Salaries.”’ 


Will You— 


mark the coupon fora Better Position? The I.C.S. 
will help you by actually making you an expert at 
vour chosen line of work. No necessity for leaving 
home. No books to buy. Doesn’t matter where 
you live, what you do, what your age, or how little 
schooling you have had—the I.C. S. can help you. 


Will You— 


mark the coupon for Independence? On an average 
three hundred students every month VOLUNTARILY 
report salaries raised, positions bettered, indepen- 
dence gained and success assured as the direct 
result of I. C. S. training. During June the 
nuinber was 263. i 





YOU— 


mark the coupon for Success? Not the success 
of a day, a week, a year—but lifetime success— 
success that will not only raise you from the 
poorly-paid line, but that will keep you in the 


lead 


Will You— 


mark the coupon to learn how the I. C. S. can 
help you? Finding out costs you nothing. Be- 
sides putting you to no expense and under no 
obligation, marking the coupon entitles you to 
six months’ free subscription to the I. C. S. illus- 
trated monthly ‘‘Ambition.”’ 


Will You— 


mark the coupon? This is the real test of your 
ainbition. Marking the coupon proves the 
sincerity of your aim to succeed in life. This is 
Opportunity—Success actually staring you in the 
face. Mark the coupon NOW. 


Mark the Coupon for a Larger Salary 





Tell the substitutor’ “Dio, thank you, I went what T asked for. Good-bye.” 



































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





While Rock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 





Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous ‘‘Richard’s Poor Almanack,”’ the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound_and illustrated humorous book Sent 
for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 






















PIONEER 


SUSPENDERS 


Made in all lengths and 
weights for all uses and 
seasons — thousands of 
patterns—materials, 
workmanship and good 
service guaranteed by 
our band on every pair. 50c. at 
* dealers, or we mail them direct. 


It keeps the (ke ° 
leg in com- A 
fort, = ae ae 
soc s 
smooth, the GARTER 
ankles trim 25° ae 
and sleek. 
Pure silk webs, rustless 
nickel mountings. Guar- 
anty card with every 
pair. At dealers or 
we mail them 
direct. 


























PIONEER 
uspender 


Company 
718 Market St., Phila. 


— [eee — 


If you don’t the hair will grow again. My method is the one 
used by all reputable dermatologists. The Mahler Appli- 
ance kills the hair root by asteady, constant galvanic current 
of electricity. No shock—no scar—no danger or risk of any 
kind. No knowledge of electricity required to operate. Send 
to-day for book which fully describes Mahler Appliance 
and contains evidences of results achieved by those who 
have used it. This book is FREE. Write NOW. 


D. J. MAHLER, 299M Mahler Park, E. Providence, R. I. 




















og MITE VA LEY 





\ uh 


No, 163 1Kt. Gem Soli 
Tiffany, $10.00 Belcher, 915.00 
No. 103 1Kt. Gem Solid Gold Stud $10.00 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING 





These gems are Chemical White Sapphires and can't be told 
from diamonds except by an expert So hard they can't be filed, 
so will wear forever and retain brilliancy, We want you to see 
these gem we will pay all expenses for you to see them. 

OUR PROPOSITION We will send you either rings or stud il- 
lustrated—by express C. O. D ull charges prepaid with privilege of 
examination if you like it, pay the expressman—if you don't, return 





it to him and ft we n't cost you a cent Fair prop. sition, isn't it? All 
olid gold, diamond mountings. (#" Send for Booklet. 

















Ww VAL LEY GEM CO., P. 0. Box 5411, INDIANAPOLIS, LIND. 
REDOR (¢¢ 99 S P 
stack “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 
sable when travelling. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 






By mail, 
postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 
J. ULLRICH & CO. 
Manufacturers 


603 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 





20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH 


Why wait for your Diamond until you have saved the price? 


Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 


Lyon's Diamonds are guar 


anteed perfect blue-white. A written guarantee accompanies 
each Diamond. All goods sent prepaid for inspection. 10% 


discount for cash. 


J. M. LYON & CO., 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Send now for catalogue No.17 
Established 1843 


71-73 Nassau St., New York 


2198 





Good-bye.” 




































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


This is the Oldest 
“Doggone’ Advertising 
Idea in the World. 












The reason this illustration is used is because it is a real photograph of 
areal Bull Dog and a real Rubberset Shaving Brush. It shows that the 
bristles of a Rubberset Shaving Brush can not even be pulled cr twisted 
out of the setting, while those of an ordinary brush just fall out when the 
rosin, cement or glue setting is softened by hot water. The bristles of a 


RUBBERSET Shaving 


TRADE MARK 











are held in a solid bed of hard, vulcanized rubber — water-proof, soap- 
proof, alkali- proof, wear-proof. You can boil a Rubberset if you like—it 
does it good. Rubberset Brushes are patented and are the only brushes 
held in hard rubber. The name on every brush guarantees it. 


York At all dealers’ and barbers’, all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. 










To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Sates Dept. No.39 MAIN OFFice, FACTORY AND LABORATORY! 

HUDSON TERMINAL, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. GEFERRY ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
BRANCH OFFICES—BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL. 

LONDON BRANCH: 2 STONECUTTER ST., LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 


Composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut 
Oil—well known skin healers. Lathers 
freely. Softens the beard perfectly. 


te Al i: Contains no free alkali to smart and dry 
the skin. The face feels smooth and 


Shaving Cream soft after shaving. Sanitary and conve- 


nient. 25ca tube. Send dealer’s name 


Soap and 4c in stamps for 1Uc sample tube. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY- 




















Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, 1 want what 1 asked for. Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


A GREAT COMBINATION 


Of Stories in "THE POPULAR for September 


LOOK FOR IT 














NINE SHORT STORIES: 


THE RING-TAILED TIGER Western B. M. Bower 
A VERY COMMONPLACE HERO College Ralph D. Paine 
MRS. SWEENY’S TACT Humorous Charles R. Barnes 
A TOUCH OF KING LEAR Detective Lester Griswold 
MAN-WITH-THE-BURNED-FACE Western Bertrand W. Sinclair 
HALF THE NINE OF HEARTS Adventure R. F. Foster 
THE TIGER’S-EYE Detective Ross Beeckman 
SKIN DEEP Western Burke Jenkins 
THE SERVICE OF THE SWORD Adventure George Bronson-Howard 


ONE COMPLETE NOVEL: 


A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER, FRANCIS LYNDE 


THREE SERIAL STORIES: 


UNDERGROUND DIPLOMACY, Camorra J. Kenilworth Egerton 
THE NEW MOONSTONE Mystery W. B. M. Ferguson 
BILL BRUCE OF HARVARD, Baseball Burt L. Standish 


THIRTEEN IN ALL 








Popular for September 


On Sale Everywhere August 10ta. Price Fifteen Cents 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 















Tem Depressing Nerve Exhaustion 
Into Active, Healthy Vim 


Are you easily excited—high strung? Do morbid, unpleasant thoughts bother 
you—are they sapping your mind of the force and vim so essential to life’s 
success? The trouble is—your NERVES. Your vital forces are being wasted, 
This marvelous telephone system of your body has gotten beyond control. 
Precautionary steps must be taken at once or you will be rendered unfit for the 
serious duties of life. At this dangerous period you will find 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choicest 
HOPS withthe nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley MALT. 
The HOPS have a soothing effect upon the nerves, inducing mental 
peace and refreshing rest. The pure extract of barley MALT is rich 
in nourishment. Being in predigested form, it is easily assimi- 
lated and the impaired nerve forces are quickly strengthened. 
Physicians of repute eve zehre are poner vouching for the 
merits of Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, by recommending it 
to strengthen the weak ‘and build up the overworked; to relieve 
insomnia and conquer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid 
the nervous; to assist nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 


EXT 
Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist Today—Insist Upon It Being Pabst = hy) 


A Library Slip, good for Books and Magazines, is packed with each bottle. “aura yok sy ; 
st) ‘4 












_ Im 











¥ Booklet and Picture “ Baby's First Adventure” sent free on request. 
eee PABST EXTRACT CO, DEPT. 29 MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 









AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


An Advertiser Should Never 





Tie Himself Up 





We say to you all—to our clients and 
others—it is wrong to be blindly con- 
tented. 


It is wrong to tie yourself up—to bind 
yourself by a time contract with any ad- 
vertising agent. 

It is wrong because it kills incentive. 
It lessens endeavor. 


The advertiser who gets the utmost at- 
tention is the man who is never caught. 


Our rule henceforth is—no contracts 
with clients. 


We seek advertising on the plea that 
we make it pay better than others. And 
we expect to keep it only so long as we do 
that. 

If any agency can make any campaign 
pay better than we, that advertising be- 
longs elsewhere. 


By the same rule, if we can make your 
advertising pay better than others, your 
account belongs to us. 


But how can vou know? 


That is what we want to tell you. To 
start with, the probabilities are nearly all 
on our side. 


We have far outgrown all rival agen- 
cies, solely through results brought to cli- 
ents. 


We handle hundreds of accounts which 
are bound to us solely by the fact that we 
outsell all others. 


We pay our Copy Chief $1,000 per week, 
because no other man has yet proved the 
power to sell so many goods. 


Each of our able men has won his place 
here by outselling other men. 


Each man, to hold his place, is con- 
stantly compelled to get better results 
than can any outsider. 


These men work together—work in 
Advisory Boards—so that every cam- 
paign gets some help from them all. 


All these facts indicate that, in all prob- 
ability, we can get the best results. 


But there are ways to show, in your 
particular case, our results as compared 
with others. 


It can be done without any commitment 
on your part—without disturbing your 
present relations. 


It can be done in a way which will 
settle the matter beyond any possible 
question. 

The result may be—and will probably 
be-—to multiply the results of your adver- 
tising. 

It may show you how to get, for the 
Same commission, immeasurably better 
agency service than you are getting now. 

The proof may be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. It has been worth millions 
to some. 

If you think that worth while, please 
write us a letter simply saying, “State 
the way.” 


LORD & ‘THOMAS 
Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 


Second National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., New York 
Trude Bldg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Address either office. They are equally equipped 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


Lo ear WUL Ne | 
ALES a 
CHIOCOMATE 


Cailler’s comes to you 
all the way from Switzerland 


It is a genuine Swiss Milk Chocolate made of the 
world-famous cream-laden milk of the Swiss cattle in the 
fertile mountain valleys of Switzerland. It is so rich, smooth 
and creamy, so full of #utrition, that it melts on the tongue. 
Don’t be deceived by tmttation Swiss Cailler’s is the most wholesome of 


chocolate—alwavs look for the actual foods as well as the most delicious of 


words “Swiss Milk Chocolate” onthe confections. The more children eat of it, 
nackave the more it nourishes them. Sold every 
_ Be. a a ‘tee Where in 5c, 10c, 15c and 30c cakes and up. 
Another way to avoid imitation Swiss 
Chocolate is to learn the exquisite “Cailler FIRE Serd name and address for a generous 


” sample cake. Also save 100 tissue-paper 
taste. wrappers and get a % |b. cake of Cailler’s free, 


J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U.S.A. 60-B University Place, New York 


KETCHUP 


Delicious — A ppetizing — Satisfying 
The kind with the natural flavor of the tomato—seeps after it is opened. 
Contains only those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by the U. S. Government 


Insist on products bearing our name, not only ketchup, but soups, 
canned fruits, vegetables and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 
Write today tor our free booklet “ Original Menus, 
telling what to have for breakfast, luncheon, =. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. mated 


ROC STEN Ln! vs 
u 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you I want what I asked for Good-bye 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








How $15 Grew to $15,000 








ERE is a short story of the 
splendid commercial growth and 
success of a company that has risen 
from a small beginning to leadership in 
a business in which the profits are 
unusually large. 


@ The Boat 


Company is one of the foremost boat 


Racine Manufacturing 


building companies in America. Its 
big plant at Muskegon, Mich. 
(moved some time ago from Racine, 


Wis.) has a capacity of 4,000 boats 


and vessels a_ year. Its name is 
known and its boats are sailing on 
all the waters of the Many 
prominent men are owners of Racine 
yachts. 
@ The 


started in business 


world. 


president of this company 


with an_invest- 


ment of $1,500. He is now the head 


of a corporation with a_ capital of 


$1,500,000. 
@ Its foremost customer is the 
United States 


for which the Racine Com- 


Government, 







pany has built and is build- 
ing vessels. Jn this de- 
partment of its business 
alone, there is now 
the special op 
portunity of an 





W.J. Reynolds, 
Racine Boat Mig. Co. 
1328 Broadway, N. Y. 
















Please send me hook- 
let, ‘‘Racine Plrofit- 
Sharing Plan,’’ without 
obligation on my part. 





important 


increase. 
PR .cccnrivavectoeess ened 


NR 5 nis4 599 8.444.903 4 8.589 8 4088 


Tell the substitutor: 


guaranteed 


@ The company has been working 
night and day and has not been able 
to turn out more than §0 per cent. of 
the business that has been offered. 


@ As a part of its plan for handling its 
present business and for a large in- 
crease in its capacity, the Racine Com- 
pany has announced an offer by which 
you may share on an unusual basis 
in the greater profits which the com- 
pany will make. 

q The 


safety. 


absolute 
It is backed by ample assets 
of great The company is a 
large, established and thriving enter- 
And in addition to the high 
income paid at once, this op- 


investment gives 
value. 


prise. 


portunity 1s extraordinary because of 


the profit-sharing arrangement by 
which you may share in a// the profits 
of the company—its important Govern- 
other profitable 


ment work—and its 


and increasing business. 


q This exceptional opportunity for 
money makers is clearly described in a 
booklet, “The Racine Profit-Sharing 


Plan.” 


have $50, $100 or $1,000 


¢ If you 
which you would invest where it will 


be absolutely safe, providing a large in- 
come immediately, with the opportun- 
ity for still greater profits, you should 
cut off the corner coupon and mail it at 
once. You will find the booklet in- 
tensely interesting. But you must 
send for it immediately. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


COLGQA@TE’S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


An Amusing Incident (toi 6y « dentist) 
“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my attention to your 
Dental Cream. Preventative dentistry for children is my 
special work, and I am delighted to know of such a delicious 
dentifrice for young people. One little boy ate the contents 
of the tube which I| asked his mother to get for him, remark- 
ing to me the next day: 

‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube had been three feet long.’”’ 


e ! Signed by a former President of a State 
ust e a oy bs Dental Association. (Name on application.) 
There is actually in a large tube of Colgate’s Cream 


15 feet of Cream. 


If used properly (1 inch twice daily) it will last 3 months. 
























ered 
ae 


42 in. of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps - aN COMES OUT A RIBBON 
COLGATE & CO., (Est. 1806) Dept. A, 55 John St., N.Y. ‘ : LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH | 


MENNEN'’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








Brown Your Hair 


‘You'd never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 

Send for a Trial Package. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 










“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma's greatest comfort, M 
vents Prickly Heat, Chaf 

”" your protection the 
fillable boxes -the ‘ox tt 





nen's relieves and pre- 
i Sunburn. 

is put up i 
with Men 












on top Sold every whe re or by ] 25 conte snvler th Foe. Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
‘ an ‘. ce Mak, Senin a ae Seetal teenie » tee a the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 

Tey “Mennen’s Vi Set (Rosated) Talcum re silet Powe ‘ter It lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 

ent of Fresh-cut Parma Viole np | bay Sine beg ae ar eet 9 should ~—_ you @ year. 

ells for J per bottle at first-class druggists. fe guarantee 

Mer eA, Seep fase ompeet Newark, N. J. satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
etre od f : ‘inh hein _ No with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) 

Meunen'’s Sen Vang oilet Siaden, Oriental Odor Samples and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a tri) package. in plain, 


sealed wrapper, with valnable booklet on Hair Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 938 Groton Bldg , Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sold only at Stores 








Tell the su 





bstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





































ADVERTISER 
| 


wereaesseorl! 1HOW MAE EDNA WILDER 


iclelss |S nnospoumcin 


Interesting Story for Fleshy Peopl 

REALLY DELIGHTFUL ——— Oe 
“T removed my double chin and reduced thirty pounds 
in less than six weeks,” says Mae Edna Wilder, who 


j -. Dainty | fare of perfect hes At ad the bye prose wk 
t Covered =| 
Gand ly Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly 7 ct 
after Dinner | 


BETTER—STRONGER 


AINSLEE’S 

















is my own discovery— 
a process of external 
application. I simply 
apply the treatment to 
any part of the body 
wheresuperfluous flesh 
exists and it vanishes 
as if by magic. Five 
minutes every other 
day for two weeks is 
all the time needed, 
and one’s most inti- 
mate friends need not 
know anything about 














litte sie A 





aay 


More lasting flavor than any other | | it. I am so grateful for my own relief that I will give 
A try—a test—Good-bye to the rest free advice to any one who suffers asI did. I consider 


a double chin one of the most unsightly physical de- 
fects, and superfluous. flesh is just extra weight that 


Soldi in S¢ 10¢ and 25¢ packets one must carry with them everywhere and all the time. ; 


rank BK. fleer & Company Inc. I feel ten years younger and a hundred-fold more act- : 
ive since I lost mine.” Any interested person who will 
Philadelphia USA.and Coronto.Can. write to Mae Edna Wilder, Dept. 89, Rochester, N. Y., 


will be told how to find relief within two weeks. 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH SY Pee : 
thus improve your figure by wearing 
hye 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN TA .\ 
o~ . Positively cures Freckles, 
accomplish the desir i result. Worn by the 
of the skin and prevents 
Chinonly = - - : 2.00 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Also union s tits, jacket, stockings,et for the 
Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25c. Atall 
sontiom. Write at once for further particulars 


> 
You can safely and speedily reduce your Prof. I. Hubert s 
DR. WALTER’S 
“The One Reliable 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
Royalty of Europe and the Society of America. 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
Ankle Bands, per pair + - - 3.00 
Soap should be used in connec- 
es urpose of reducing the flesh anywhere <lesir- 
sts or sent postpaid on receipt 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, 


surplus flesh in any part of the body and M A LVIN A 
FAMOUS 
MEDICATED RU T 
A BBER GARMENTS ¢ One Relis 
They are very comfortable and never fail to 

worm and all imperfections 

Neek and Chin Hands,» as shuwn in cut, $3.00 
cover up but eradicates them. 

Knee Bands, per pair - - - - 6.00 
tion with Matvina Cream. Cream, 

Invaluable to those suffering from rhea. ~ 
Send for testimonials. 


eRe ET PES OLE er 


Patentee 
Suite 905, 55 W. 33d St., New York 

















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.5 
WE Wil TRUST YOU ms DAYS. a Sutteh 





00 tke , 
How to Illustrate, $1: a Sen aioe | : ,. ot 
5 mateh ‘ ’ 

days, or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH F for 
A concise, clear and explicit book giv shades a little more. Inclose de postage. y | 
ing the beginner as well as those further book showing latest style of hair deniageaiee high grade re 


advanced complete common-sense = in- ewitches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, ete. Anna Ayers, 


struction in the following important Dept. 362 17 Quincy 8t., Chicago. 
teachings of drawings, with its numerous 
branches: Technic, drawing from nature, 








drawing animals, landscapes, drawing 
portraits. drawing from memory. facial 











expression, cartooning. composition, perspective, fashic 

ings, lettering, ernamental design, ornamental co « 
head and tail pieces, book covers advertisement design Beauty 

ete., ete.; oil and water color pigments, and, finally 

mercial side of illustrating Culture 


This book has been on the market for the past eight years and 
has given absolute satisfaction yee as a textbook in private 
schools and art schools as well as to the individual. 

We also offer a series of 14 lessons with 16 colored illustrs ations 


Fora 6 she nt time only I will send a copy 
of th book free to every woman 
who answers this advertisement. No 
obligations whatever, 





in water color at $5.00 per set. The supply of these sets being . ‘ 
limited. we will not execute orders after we have sold the oe tte $30 to $50 a Week practicing woman's 
of 300 sets. In remitting, kindly send check or postal money order grandest profession or teaching others Big demand every- 


‘a Payt where for Beauty Culturists who know the Madam Boyd System 
BROWN PUBLISHING CO., Room 929, Monolith Building Write Today 2%! 702" 2am and address on a postal brings 
45 West Thirty-fourth Street - - = - New York City you this great free book prepaid. Address 
Madam Boyd System, 65K Boyd Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 

















Better Than A 
Mustard Plaster 


More effective, easier to ap- 
ply, and does not blister the 
tenderest skin. 


CAPSICUM 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 


The safest and best of all counter-irritants, 
gives over-night relief to strains or muscular 
lameness and leaves neither stainnor blister. 
It is particularly valuable for rheumatism, 
croup and cramps, cold in the chest or throat. 
Apply externally only and dilute with White, 
Vaseline for children. 

Perhaps you never knew that there are 
twelve different Vaseline Preparations, each 
one having many beneficial properties. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Capsicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Pure Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


It tells you what each preparation is especially good 
for, and how they should be used to gain immediate 
relief, 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every ‘‘VASELINE”’ Product 


38 State Street, New York 


London Office : 
Holborn Viaduct 








SKIN 
BEAUTY 





CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In the treatment of affec- 
tions of the skin and 
scalp, which torture, dis- 
figure, itch, burn, scale 
and destroy the hair, as 
well as for preserving 
and purifying the com- 
plexion, hands and hair, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment are well- 
nigh infallible. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: Lon- 
don, 27, Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la 
Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney ; 
India, B, K. Paul, Calcutta; China, hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So 
a. peanen. Lia . Cape Town, ete. agi 

‘otter Drug em. Corp., Sole Props., 
Columbus Ave., Boston oahu 

e@-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, giving 
description, treatment and cure of torturing, 
disfiguring humours of the skin and scalp. 











Tell the substitutes: “No, thank you, | want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 














Rate, $2.25 (a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a 


total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes September ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted | Agents and Help Wanted--Continued. | Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





OUR SWISS 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made, Write 
today for catalog. U.S.Embroidery Mfg 
Co., Dept. 7F, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 





LADY SEWERS “wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WAN 





{Din every county 
to sell the Trausparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





AGENTS $300 e very month se ling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
protit. Outtitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 

AGE NTS—$75 Monthly + me tal. Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free, 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 

EL ECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS—Make Big Wages Sure; 
No-Sew Hooks and Eves sell on sig 

over 70 fast sellers; newest line: 
protits. Catalog. Worker's outtit free. 
D. Miller & Co. Box 155,Muskegon, Mich 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 
describing questions and telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. Write now. Washington 
Civil Service School,Was shington, | D.C, 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OWN 
ACCOUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP 
will appear exclusively in “Scribner's 
Magazine,” coumencing with the Oc- 
tober number, Extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for getting subscriptions. Thou- 
sands of orders will be placed. Agents 
are wanted in every townin America. 

Here is an opportunity to make money. 
Act at once. For full particulars as to 
hiberal cash commissions, extra prizes, 
agents’ outfit and sample copies, 
dress Desk 70, “Scribner’s Magazine,” 
155 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





WANTED for Western Canada (The 
Land of Promise.) Stock Salesman, 
smart man can. make $10,000.00 in a 
year. Apply to Northern Underwriters 
Limited, Box 1600, Calgary, Alta. 


Tell the substitutor: 


EMBROIDERED | 








ad- | 





AGENTS to sell 
Embroid. Waist Patt. 


Ladies Novell. 


Kimonos, 


Sik | 


Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 





Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat 
8. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 
* AGE INTS. Portraits — 35¢, Frames | 
15c, sheet pictures lec, stereoscopes 
25¢; views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 


Consolidated Portrait 
Adams St., Chicago. 


& ( ‘atalog Free. 
Co., 290-164 W. 





WANTED—Census C ‘le rks, Railway 
Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Postoffice 
Clerks. October examinations — 
where. Write for schedule. Candi- 
dates coached free. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. J4, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGE N r 8, 8, Male or Fe male, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroide od Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. *A’’ 621 B’ way, N.Y.City 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity 
section to get into a big paying busi 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
purticulars. E.R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
339, Marden Bldg., Washington, 


AGENTS—Men 
resent a Dress Silk and Lace 


and Women to rep- 
Manfr. 


Big Profits. We tell you how. Goods 
cut any length and Sold direct 
from the Looms Exclusive terri- 
tory. Royal Silk & Lace Co., Desk M, 


487 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

“DON "T accept an agency ‘until you 
get my samples «and _ particulars. 
Chance of a life-time to get into a 
money-making business. T.M.Sayman 
2391 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


LADY “AG ENTS can make 
Weekly, easily, selling our 
Goods. F all samples now ready 

capital or experience required. Write 
to-day for particulars. Joseph T. 
Simon Co., Dept. G, 656 B’way, N. Y 


YOU MAY WIN $500 IN CASH 
OR ONE OF 100 OTHER LARGE 
CASH PRIZES by acting as our 
agent; sample outfit free; no 
perience or capital necessary; 
Lillian Harned, of Trenton, N. J., 
made over $1000 in her’ spare 
time; write today. McLean, 
Black & Co,, Inc., 13 Beverly 
Street, Boston. 


Qo 





Mrs. 





for a man in your 


ex- | 


SALESMAN wanted to handle an 
exceptionally attractive real estate 
and timber proposition, which can be 
sold on annual, semi-annual or 
monthly installments. We furnish in- 
quiries and good strong literature, 
Capable, aggressive and energetic 
man can make a very desirable cou- 
nection with the largest and strongest 
house in its line in the country. Sac- 
raimento Valiey Imp. Co., St.Louis,Mo, 








Business Opportunities 





BUSINESS BOOK FREE: 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to inerease your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 


TELLS 


Dept Aa 7151-153 Wabash Ave., 
| Chicage 
TAILORING Salesmen, own your 


experience | 


D.C. | 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


own business and make $200 a month 
or more taking orders for our made- 
to-order suits. Write today for free 
outfit. Warrington W. & W. Mills, 173 
Adams Street, Dept. 218, Chicago. 


$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist you to success. Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 3074 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


WORLD'S 


TAPPING THE 
WEALTH. DO YOU WISH TO 
KNOW HOW IT IS DONE? 
The ease and readiness of making 
money by investment in those 
companies who are now _ tap- 
ping the hidden wealth. Write 
to-day for our history of Cali- 
fornia Oil, and how dimes pro- 
duce dollars. D. 8S. MacInnes & 
Company, Suite 946, Marbridge 
Building, New York. 

SAVE time and money. We will 


represent you in the Western States in 
any legitimate capacity. Western 
Business & Sales Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


For the Deaf 


ACOUSTICON makes the deaf 
No trumpet, unsightly 
or cumbersome appare itus. Spe cial 
instruments for Theatres and 
Churches. In successful use through- 








THE 
hear instantly. 


out the country. Booklet, with the 
endorsement of those you know, 
free. K Turner, President, Gen- 


eral Acoustic Co., 1267 Broadway, 


New York City. 


Good-bye.” 
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Music 


sONG-POEMS Made Valuable. | 
send yours to-day for Free criticism 








and Full Particulars. Your poem 
mags prove a big hit with the right 
kind of Musie. My music doubles 
uur royalty. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Fifteen years’ reputation. 
Arthur A. Penn, 36 Daly’s Theatre 


Building, New York. 

SONG POEMS WANTED for pubh- 
caution, With or without music. Send 
stitinps to return manuscripts. Domin- 
ion Music Press, 60 W. 25th, New York. 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch tor free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent tree. 
One Million Dollars offered tor one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patets 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample tree. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 








PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
areliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H. 8. Hill, 24-28 
Columbian Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. 1 procure patents that protect. 





| Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


| Razor Blades Sharpened 








SAFETY Razor Blades sterilized and 
ee ned, better than new; 2 cts. 
“ach; satisfaction or money pack; 5 
yrs. success; send for biadé box and 
circular. Electric Stropping Co., 133 
Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 








Musical Jostr — d 


GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos. Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Stein ways from $550 up; 
6Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 9 
Wushburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
Uprights $75 up; also 6very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. Cash or 
two years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 45 
Adams St., Chicago. We ship every- 
where on approval. Fullest guaran- 
tee with every piano. 











Musical Instruments 


Real Estate 





WILNG PIANOS, BEST TONEDAND 
MUST SUCCESSFUL— Est’d 40 years. 
Recent improvements nies greatest 
resonance. sold direct. Noagents. Sent 
01) trial —freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
suve $75 $200. Very easy terms. 
Sligutly used **high-grades,” 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange for impro ved Wing pianos 

thorvuguly retinished. Send for bar- 

ain list. You should have anyway- 
eBook of Complete Information About 
Pianos.’ ’ 152 pages. N. Y. World says: 

‘A book of educational interest every- 
oue should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of W ing & Son,363- 
365 W. 13th St., New York. 


$1. CAN you invest that much ina 
lot 30x118 at the finest beach on the 
California Coast where $50,000 has 
| ea spent in improv ements and as 
much more will be spent in the next 
year. $30. $1. down, $1. a week 
Lots will double in value before all 
payments are made. No interest, no 
taxes. For maps and particulars 
write, La Grande Beach Improve- 
ment Company, No. 540 So. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Miscellaneous 
| SUMMER necessity that everybody 
wants; quick sales; repeat orders; big 
| profit. Licking Specialty Co., Room 





4, 6 W. Church St., Newark, O. 













“BOOK OF THE HAIR” FREE 


Write for the “Book of the Hair,”’ a 32- 
page illustrated booklet, containing valu- 
able hints on the care and dressing of the 
hair, and full information about the 


IDEAL 
HAIR pyeinc coMB 

The most practical device for restoring gray, 
faded or streaked hair to its natural color 
or to any desired shade. Used like an ordi- 
nary comb. Absolutely harmless. Not 
sold instores. Write direct to 

H. D. COMB CO., Dept. 57, 35 W. 21 St., N. Y. 


We Trust You 
10 Days 
ba | 85 


Each 





oo 
write to-day for this handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
lor. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or oat 3 feathers and 
Write for catalogu' 


21 Quincy St., CHICAGO | 


get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 46, 





Hot Springs. Ark. 

Denver. Col. 

Weet Haven, Conn. 

Washington, D. C. 
211 N. Capitol 8t. 


fowight, ii. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Darken Your GrayHair. 


ITPAYSB 


Public Wi 





rarecw ies MOTION Pictures 


do it, why not you? It’s easy; 
SUPPLY CO., 816 Iilinois Bank Bidg., Chicago, il. 


ic 












yoy! SS ARY as 

Guide’ ‘tells all. 

npite routat * with Big Adver- 

4 tising Posters, ¢ Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
Astonishi portunity in any locality for 
& man with a little money to show in churches, 
= houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


once Five Cent Theatres ‘v.ow.” 


Y Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
write to us. we'll tell you how jatalog free. 












1 





“FY RIDER AGENT. S WANTED 


in each town to ride 


GtanisteeD 1910 models # 
with Coaster-Brakes a 


nd 
908 a 1909 ‘SODELS 
eS Brae MAKES $7 t oO $12 
EE All makes and models, good as new 
ony Factory Clearing Sale. 


e Ship 
poi nye yeas "10 Days’ Free Trial 
Ti 


NOT BUY tl 
MEAD CYC 


and exhibit sample 10t model. Write 


ae to $27 


Se? ¢ roof tires. 


ypectal Offer. 


500 Second-Hand Wheels 


wal without a 





~ coaster-brakes repairs 
RES and sundries, site Pidoes: Do 
ou get our catalogue an vile ‘SO 
cé.. Dept. M110 CHICA’ 





Crab Orchard, Ky. &t. Louls. Mo. 
Lexington, Mass. 


A scientific 


Portiand, Me. 

Grand Rapida. Mich. 
2 8. College Ave. 

ae City. Mo. 


White 





Ka 
Manchester, N. Hi. 


For Liquor ai 


remedy which has 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Buffalo. N.Y. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
812 N. Broad &t. 


Drug Using 


been 


Pitteburg. Pa. 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
London, England. 


Plaina, N.Y. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, i want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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At Magazine of Stirring and Entertaining Illustrated Stories 


GUNTER’S 
































== SEPTEMBER 








Thirty-two Additional Pages 





E have secured the serial rights of a splendid new “ Raffles” 

story by E. W. Hornung, entitled “‘Mr. Justice Raffles,’’ for 
Gunter’s Magazine. The first of three long installments will appear 
in the September number. 





| Se tang is one of the greatest fiction characters of modern 
times, and ‘‘Mr. Justice Raffles’’ is an engrossing account of f 
the latest exploits of this most engaging cricketer and cracksman. 


EN this story has run its course in Gunter’s, it will be pub- 

lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons in cloth-book form 
at $1.50—readers of Gunter’s will get the entire story and a wealth 
of other great fiction for the price of three issues of the magazine. 


EGINNING with this number, Gunter’s is increased in size by | 
32 pages, making 192 pages in all. This will give us more 
room in which to publish some other mighty good fiction that we 
have purchased with a view of making Gunter’s second to none. 





Bigger in Size Better in Contents 
Finer in Appearance 





ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE, 15 CENTS 





STREET @ SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 








Special Features: Great Raffles Serial, 

















‘Tell the suostitutor: “No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 













































_AINSLEE'S . 


THE DAINTY 
BEAUTIF YING 


CLEAN-UP 
For Travelers, Motorists and Shoppers 


To cleanse grime, soot, dust and impurities 
from the pores, to keep the skin soft and 
smooth, wipe the face daily with D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth. This prevents pre- 
mature wrinkles, stops chapping, counteracts dry- 
ness, and clears out the causes of ‘skin blemishes. 
It freshens and beautifies the complexion, overcom- 
ing the ill-effects of exposure to summer sun and heat, 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


is a standard household article with hundreds of uses, 
Its superiority, elegance, rare fragrance and the daily 
pleasure which its use affords, have created a demand 
for it in the best shops in both America, Europe, 
Egypt, India and the Orient. Traveler's tubes 
10c up; Jars 35c up. 








































Sample Mailed Free, 


Naturally such a successful article is 


widely imitated, therefore look for the 

name “Daggett & Ramedell’’ on every 

package. 

Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. F, 


D. & R. Bidg., 
West 14th Sevost, 
NEW YO 








ADVERTISER 






SOUPS 
STEWS 
and HASHES 


are rendered much more tasty and 
appetizing by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 











It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 























Chairs for 
Invalids 


WwW Complete catalog sent on re- ‘J 
~ quest. Write for it today. 


WORTHINGTON bata 388 CEDAR STREET, ELYRIA, onto 
































NL, 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliane 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
posele, experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG, & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. G 52-58 W. Jaekson Ronl., 





Chieago, Il. 








Put the “ Knock- Down” Sections To 


GUARANTEED TO BE SATISFACTORY. 
Every Piece Solid Oak. 


No. 6. 
Height, 
55 inches. 
Length, 
88 inches. 
As you receive it. 


eda few. tes work in st 





With cushions made ready to drop in 
place. Just: six joints to put together in the grooves provid- 











gether Yoursel—Save Over Half 


SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG No. 9. 


Shipped in Sections—Not in Pieces. 
Our Price 
K. D., 
with Chase 
Leather 
Cushions, 
$18.50 


and the piece is finished. 





No. 12. 





No. 311 


Height, 


Top, 54 inches diameter. 37 inches. 
Extends to 7 feet. Length, 
Our Price, K. D., $18.50 67 inches. 


You save (1) all the dealer’ s. _Profit; (2) Gucofomtin 
the freight; (3) cost of ¢ 
crating and packing; (5) in factory cost; (6) it in 
factory profit. FIGURE IT OUT YOURSELF. 





WE ABSOLUTELY G 


YOU TAKE NO RISK. you purchase of us, 
BROOKS MANUFACT 











Save money by sending today for our new free catalog which shows an extensive line of Furniture. 


Originators of the “‘Knock-Down” System of Home Furnishing. 





Our Pric e 
a. Dw 

with Chase No. 412 
Leather Height, 51 inches. 7 

Cushions, Length, 61 inches. 
$10.75 Our Price, K. D., $18.75 


on be assembled by any woman. Easy to put to- 
gether; no holes to bore, no tool work necessary, 
no skill required. The only tools necessary are a 
hammer and screwdriver. 


UARANTEE that vou w ill be satisfied with everything 
or YOUR MONEY will be INSTANTLY REFUNDED. 
URINGC COMPANY 


1409 Ship St., Saginaw, Michigan. Established 1901 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I 








want what I'asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Facts About 
6% 
Irrigation Bonds 


We are the largest sellers of Irriga- 
tion Bonds. And these bonds are, by 
far, our most popular securities with 
investors who know them. 








Our experience with Reclamation 
Bonds covers 15 years. It covers the 
sale of many entire issues from 11 
separate states. So we know the facts. 


These bonds are farm liens of the 
most conservative class. Some are 
Municipal obligations. The interest 
rate—six per cent—is larger than 
one can now obtain on any large class 
of equal security. The bonds are 
issued in serial maturities, and in 
denominations as low as $100. 


For the information of our cus- 
tomers—present and _ prospective— 
we have issued a book called ‘“The 
World’s Greatest Industry.’’ It is 
interesting, unbiased, clear and illus- 
trated. It tells the facts about this 
most attractive form of investment. 
Please write us a postal or send us 
this coupon for it. 





| 


dl 
: dgel NiwverCo. 
: Hroulrndge , 
° (Established 1893) 
e 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Co Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘“‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’ 
$ J 
- 
¢ 
$ Name __ 
a 
e 
$ Town ___ = 
~ 
+ 
$ State 186 
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“Florentines’ 


The Ideal Silks for Sofa Pillows, 
Quilts and Draperies. 


N making home interiors attractive and in good 

taste, much depends upon the artistic use of 

fabrics for hangings, spreads, sofa pillows and 
small articles of utility as well as of beauty. 

For such purposes silks are of course prefer- 
able, especially ‘““FLORENTINES” because of 
their beauty of color and attractiveness of design 
as well as their luxurious appearance. Among 
the many varieties of the famous 


CHENEY 


sold by nearly every high-class store may be 
found a wide choice of dainty colors, patterns, 
flowered designs, Persian sfripes and various 
artistic effects in ‘‘Florentines.”’ 

Cheney Florentines are of the same high quality 
as all of the well-known Cheney Silks, and are 
used largely for 


Bed Quilts Handkerchief Bags Screens 
Cushions Opera Bags Valances 
Dresser Scarfs Piano Covers Hangings 


Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 


Also used extensively for Kimonos, House 
Negligee and Shirt Waists. 


Cheney Florentines are sold every- 
where. Ask for them in the Upholstery 
Department of all Department Stores. 
CHENEY Silk 
BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Guod-bye.” 
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$9.50 
to 
$35 







On Credit 
Man-Tailored 
Suits and Coats 
Made to 
Measure ol 
All-Wool 
Cloths 







Six 
Months 
to Pay 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





be . ss 
400 Fall Styles in 








Our Free Style Boo | 


Here are some facts which every woman should know: 

We make suits, skirts and coats to individual measure, 
and can fit you as perfectly as though you came to our 
shop. You can take your own measurements exactly as 
well as we, by a diagram which we furnish. 

The garments are made by man tailors, from all-wool 
cloths. They have all the man-tailored effects. Yet we 
charge less than dealers charge for ready-made, ill-fitting 
garments. 

We sell these garments on credit, at our lowest cash 
prices. You pay a little down and a little each month. 
We send every garment on approval, guaranteeing fit, 
style, price and satisfaction. If the garment is not right | 
in every way, send it back, and we will refund your first 
payment. You take no risk whatever. 

There are 250,000 women to whom we have proved 
these facts. Now they wear man-tailored garments, per- 
fect in fit and style. They spend less than they used to 
for ready-made garments. And they have 


Six Months to Pay 


Send today for our splendid Fall Style Book—just issued. One 








copy is free 
It contains nearly 500 pictures, showing over 400 styles of new 
things for women’s and children’s wear. 


here is an endless array of the newest creations in man-tailored 
Suits and coats. There are gowns at all prices for every occasion 
There are three-piece suits as low as $5.95. There are hats, waists 
lingerie—everything No store in America shows such a variety 
and the styles are up to the moment. 

This book is a complete education in fashions It pictures every- 
thing that’s worn, gives amazing prices on everything, and offers 
everything on credit. Write for a copy today. Address 


BERNARD MAYER co., 3539 MOSPRAT STRERT, 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 





(George Barr MeCutcheon’s Graustark story in AINSLEE’s will 
istrated each month in full colors by Harrison Fisher, 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 











































Easy Cooking 


From a chafing-dish tidbit to a 
meal is the scope of the Manning- 
Bowman Quality Alcohol GasStove. 
Quick as a gas range, cleaner, and 
more economical. Uses less than two 
cents worth of fuel an hour. You 
can carry it about and cook with it 
in any room, and without overheat- 
ing or tiring yourself. In the 


anning- 
owman 


Alcohol "Gas Stove 


the alcohol is burned in the form of 
gas. Gives a blue flame as powerful 
as that produced by ordinary gas. 
Very convenient for outings. 






















Well made, handsome and strong. Separately 
or with Manning-Bowman Quality Set con- 
sisting of Chafing Dish, Teakettle, Coffee 
Percolator, Teapot, Alcohol Flagon, 
Saucepan, Cutlet Dish, Plate 
Holder, Toaster, and others. 


























At leading dealers. Write for 
descriptive booklet " JJ-28 ” 





MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 





We also make the cele- 
brated “Eclipse” Bread 
Mixers and “™ Meteor” 
Coffee Percolators. 


Patents 
Pending 


Good-bye.” 
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There is no higher efficiency in the world 
than that of the American business man. 


The multiplication of power in a business 
man—if he has the ability within him— 
depends upon the increased number of people 
whom he can, by personal contact, interest in 
His purposes. 


He does this by telephone, and the 
multiplication of the telephone’s usefulness 
depends on the increased number of persons 
whom he can reach. 


In 1890 the Bell System had 200,000 
subscribers’ telephones in use. As late as 
1899—ten years ago—it had only 500,000. 


To-day it has 4,400,000—one for every 
twenty persons in this country—and is increas- 
ing at the rate of 500,000 a year. 


Multiplication of Power 


Has the vast development of industries 
since 1890—the greatest period of advance in 
the world’s history—when America has ad- 
vanced faster than all the rest of the world, 
been the force that has built up this great, 
unified, efficient telephone service; or 


Has the increased ability of the American 
business man to bring people to him from 
every locality, far and near, over the Bell 
Telephone System, been the cause of the multi- 
plication of his power and his principality? 


Whichever the cause and whichever the 
effect, the advancement of one is inseparably 
linked with the advancement of the other. 


The business man’s Bell Telephone, with 
its long distance and emergency advantages, 
is his most precious asset next to his capital 
itself. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone means as much to the home 


as it does to the office. 


It is the most marvelous conven- 


ience of modern times—if not all time—added to home life. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 


Tell the cubstitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 


_—_— 
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\When you. have 
p e ard an pagon 
onogra ai 
an Fededtl Record 
reproducing the 
music of Victor 
Herbert's orchestra 
| YOu will admit that you could not be 


better entertained if at the theatre or concert 








hall, listening to Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, led 
by him and playing his music. 





The reproducing powers of an Edison 
Phonograph and the sweet tones of an Amberol 
Record can no more be described than can the 
music produced by Herbert’s Orchestra. You 
must hear the Phonograph to know that you 
want it. No music lover can hear it play an 
Amberol Record made under Mr. Herbert’s 

' direction and resist the temptation to buy. 
Any Edison dealer will gladly grant you 
this privilege. Our latest book, “The Phono- 3 


graph and the Home,” sent free on request. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 38 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








Hasnt scratched yet! 


BO’ AMI makes housework easier. It can be. iS a 


put to more uses than any other scouring soap 
or cleaning preparation. It cleans, scours, polishes 


-—and it does this easily. 


It is unapproached for cleaning windows, floors, 
oilcloth, woodwork, tin, brass, copper, nickel and 
glassware. It takes grime and stain off the hands. 
It will not injure anything. 


For glass and all metals just apply the fire lather, 
let it dry. on a moment and.then wipe it off. All 
dirt and tarnish will disappear, leaving a bright, 
oo clean, shining surface. For general house cleaning, 
“scrubbing and ‘scouring work, use in the same 
“manner as any cleaning soap with cloth or brush. 


= Seventeen years on the market, and like the famous 


Bon Ami chick——‘‘it hasn't scratched yet.” 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for 









i, 


He 


A Telephone 


System in Your Home 


will enable you to get in touch with, dif- 
ferent places instantly, and with almost no effort. 


Western Electric 
Automatic Telephones 


for Intercommunicating and Private Line service will enable 
you to reach every part /of/ your residence and grounds 
at any time of the day and hight. 
You can install an efficiént/ and rélidble Intercommunicating System em- 
bodying types of apparatus/ appropriate for every room or apartment in 
your home at a nommal cgst /and you will be astonished to find 
how indispensable it vil) be¢onye 
Remember it requires no operator. Therefore, 
there is no operating expense. Simply 
pushing a button puts you in touch 
with the desired party. 


We are prepared to suggest equipments for FT 
any number of stations, and will be glad to send nt > 
you bulletin No. 8666 and information on ~ b) 
request ‘aw 
Kitchen : Write our nearest house. Do it to-day. 

: . WESTERN EL&ect Ric 
Library "4 EASTERN CENTRAL WESTERN PACIFIC 


New York Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 
Boston Cincinnati 4 1 ha Seattle 


/ 
Pittsburg 
Laundry / Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 


Manufacturers of the famous ‘‘ BELL” Telephone 
B d R / with which every business man is familiar 
Inter ting Teleph 
e oom Northern Electric and ond ace dl 
Uo., Ltd., Montreal and 
1) . e R Winnipeg 
In Ing oom 
Servants Quarters / 











$i SSN Ne 


eLimen 


L. E. Waterman Co. 173 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chic ago an Francisco Montreal London is Mexico 





